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The Commutation of Villein Services im 


England before the Black Death 


T is generally held that, while a money economy was coming 

to be characteristic of agrarian England at the end of the 
fourteenth century, it was far from prevalent a hundred years 
earlier. The change is often attributed in large measure to the 
Black Death. Upon the assumption that the pestilence destroyed 
about one-half of the population, while the supply of money, 
hitherto insufficient, remained unchanged, it is argued that the 
coin available per capita was much increased and the transi- 
tion to a cash system facilitated. The deduction would be 
accurate if the premisses were beyond dispute. Unfortunately 
we are not very exactly informed about the mortality caused 
by the Black Death nor about the extent to which payments in 
money prevailed before 1348. 

Under a money economy, transactions in commerce, in 
industry, and in agriculture take place largely through the 
medium of cash or of instruments of credit, rather than through 
the immediate exchange of commodities or the rendering of 
services in return for the usufruct of land. In the spheres of 
commerce and industry western Europe had gone a long way 
toward modern conditions by the end of the thirteenth century. 
The extensive international transactions of Italian bankers? 


1 W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 5th edition, 
London, 1910, i. 396, 379; T. W. Page, The End of Villeinage in England (Amer. 
Econ. Assoc., New York, 1900), pp. 39, 47; W. H. R. Curtler, A Short History of English 
Agriculture (Oxford, 1909), p. 45; W. Hasbach, A History of the English Agricultural 
Labourer (transl. by R. Kenyon, London, 1908), p. 18. 

* R. Davidsohn, Gesch. von Florenz (Berlin, 1896-1912), Bd. ii, Kap. 10, and 
Forschungen (Davidsohn’s results have been summarized by 0. Meltzing, Das Bankhaus 
der Medici und seine Vorléufer, Jena, 1906); A. Schulte, Gesch. des mittelalterlichen 
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must have rested upon a well-developed medium of exchange. 
Thirteenth-century letters of credit have been found in large 
numbers at Ypres.* The exportation of 330,000 marks worth of 
English wool in 1273 (about £1,000,000 in modern values) can 
scarcely have been financed by the exchange of commodities 
alone.t The mercantile transactions revealed by the London 
Letter Books ® point similarly to the existence of a ‘cash-nexus’ 
‘in the world of English trade in the early fourteenth century. 
Whether this modern system was extended to the wider 
realm of agriculture depends upon the answer to two questions 
relative to the rural estate, which was usually a manor. First, 
was the produce of the demesne largely sold in the market for 
money which the lord was free to use at his pleasure, or was this 
produce largely consumed by his household, leaving him only a 
small surplus for his various activities? Secondly, were the obliga- 
tions due from the peasants for the use of the lands which they 
held of the lord of the manor met by the rendering of services 
upon the demesne or by the payment of money rents? The 
former question cannot here be definitely answered. In passing. 
it may be pointed out that the military eareer of temporal lords. 
carrying them at times upon crusades, involved the expenditure 
of considerable sums, which must have been got eventually from 
the profits of their demesne lands, when they did not come 
from rents. Spiritual lords were not free from similar expenditure, 
and had in addition payments to make at the royal treasury 
and at Rome. In the manorial records the demesne produce 
appears to have been disposed of in the market for cash. The 
bailiffs’ yearly accounts always enumerate as an important item 
of income the corn, hay, grass, or stock sold, and give minute 
details of price. From manors belonging to cathedral chapters 
and to collegiate and monastic bodies more or less of the 
demesne produce naturally went directly to the storehouses 
whence the ecclesiastics were fed.6 The perusal of a normal 
series of bailiffs’ accounts, however, leaves the impression that 


Handels und Verkehrs zwischen Westdeutschland und Italien mit Ausschluss von Venedig 
(Leipzig, 1900), Buch iv; A. Schaube, Handelsgesch. der romanischen Vilker, Munich, 
1906. 

* G. Des Marez, La Lettre de Foire & Ypres au XILIe siécle, Brussels, 1901. 

* A. Schaube, ‘Die Wollausfuhr Englands vom Jahre 1273,’ Vierteljahrschr. fiir 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., vi. 176-8. 

* R. R. Sharpe, Calendar of Letter-Books preserved among the Archives of the Corpora- 
tion at the Guildhall, London, 1899 seqq. 

* Cf. The Domesday of St. Paul’s, ed. W. H. Hale (Camden Soc., 1858), introd., 
pp. xivi-liii. This description of the utilization of the firmae of St. Paul’s in 1283-6 
continued to be valid, the editor thinks, during the greater part of the following 
century. Early in the fifteenth century the firmae were no longer regularly distributed. 


On the home manors of lay lords most of the produce must similarly have been needed 
for the household, 
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on most manors there were considerable sales for money, 
eventually paid over by the bailiff after expenses had been 
discharged. 

The second question, whether villein obligations were met 
by the rendering of services or by the payment of rents, has been 
discussed as if it were the sole factor determining the existence of 
a money economy in agriculture. Opinions, too,* have differed 
markedly on the point at issue. Two of the earlier students of 
English agrarian history concluded that the commutation of 
services had largely taken place before the Black Death. Thorold 
Rogers in his later writings reiterated a view which he had ex- 
pressed previously : ‘ During the reign of Edward II, the practice 
became increasingly general to accept money compensations in 
lieu of labour rents, and by the end of the first quarter of the 
century the rule had become almost universal.’* Professor 
Wilhelm Hasbach too, in the revised translation of his English 
Agriculturai Labourer, repeats the statement that ‘while on the 
older settlements services were rendered, on the newer money 
was paid’. But neither of these writers adduces any body of 
exact evidence with which to support his opinion, and their 
conclusions have been generally rejected.® 

The current view that the commutation of villein services 
occurred largely after 1348 is due to the evidence brought 
forward by Mr. T. W. Page in his work on the End of Villeinage 
in England° In this study the testimony of manorial records 
is for the first time brought to bear upon the question and a 
scientific method thereby applied. For this reason Mr. Page’s 
conclusions have prevailed over those of Thorold Rogers and 
Hasbach. Briefly stated they are as follows. Bailiffs’ accounts 
and court rolls from 81 manors, dating between 1325 and 135 
show that on 44 the villeins did practically all the work on 
the demesne, on 22 they did about half of it, on 9 a small amount, 
while on only 6 were services entirely commuted. Similar records 
from 53 of these manors together with other records made from 
71 additional manors, all dating between 1350 and 1380, show 
an increase in commutation. Of the 53 manors there were now 17 
on which the villeins did practically all the work, 15 on which 
they did about one-half of it, 11 on which services were slight, and 
10 on which services were entirely commuted. For the 71 added 
manors the corresponding figures are 30, 26, 10, 5. From the two 


Six Centuries of Work and Wages (3rd edition, London, 1890), p. 218. He adds, 
‘I do not mean to say that the change was invariable, for there is evidence that the 


monasteries clung to the old system longer than the lay lords did.’ Cf. History of 
Agriculture and Prices in England, i. 81-3. 

® Op. cit. p. 13. * Cf. n. 1. 

'® See ante, p. 625, n. 1; first published as Die Umwandlung der Frohndienste in 
Geldrenten in England, Baltimore, 1897. 
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series Mr. Page concludes that before 1348 ‘the commutation 
of labour services for fixed annual money payments had indeed 
begun but had made very little progress’ while after the 
pestilence it went on rapidly. He infers that before 1348 a money 
economy did not prevail in the agricultural regions of England. 
Such would have been impossible, he thinks, even had services 
been commuted. The supply of currency in England was insuffi- 
cient, and there would have been a scarcity of free labour for the 
tilling of the demesne. He advances no evidence regarding the 
supply of money current, and forgets that the labour of customary 
tenants was available after commutation as before. Indeed, no 
matter how late commutation took place, the men employed by 
the bailiff were usually customary tenants, especially cottagers.” 
The keystone of Mr. Page’s argument, however, is the slight 
extent to which services were commuted before 1348. Without 
this the denial of a money economy totters, and to supply this 
he sought the evidence just summarized. Precisely what, then, 
do his tables prove ? 

Though we are not here particularly concerned with the 
conclusion that commutation went on rapidly between 1350 and 
1380, it may be pointed out that the comparison between the 
81 manors of the first table and the 124 of the second, upon 
which this conclusion is based, is not quite fair. On the 53 
manors of the first group which reappear in the second and 
thus furnish a proper standard for comparison, the commuta- 
tion is not so considerable as Mr. Page’s arrangement of figures 
would make it appear. On 30 there had been no change, on 2 
an abandonment of slight services, on 14 a commutation of 
about one-half the work for which the tenants had been respon- 
sible, on 7 a commutation of nearly all such work.1* What helps 


1 Op. cit. p. 39. 

” The terms ‘free’ and ‘customary’ as applied to tenants in the manorial documents 
usually (except in the court rolls) refer to the tenure upon which they held their land. 
Their personal status was another matter which does not at all enter into the subject 
of commutation. 

8 This is the showing of Mr. Page’s tables as they stand. Though in the text 
he says ‘ In no case has there been an increase in the amount of labour exacted from 
the tenants in villeinage ’ (p. 59), his tables show one instance, that of Great Shelford, 
a manor of Ely. Whether he has correctly interpreted his manuscript sources in 
all cases, I cannot say. Surely there is something wrong with the classification of 
Symondshyde, Herts. In the first table it is put down as a manor upon which the 
villeins did practically all the work on the demesne, though the bailiff’s roll referred to 
says only ‘De messione Bladorum nichil [ballivus] computat hic quia metuntur per 
precarias de consuetudine et per amorem super expensam domini pro hospitio’ (Add. 
Charter 28737). The rendering of boon services can scarcely be called ‘ doing all the 
work’. In the second table the same manor is entered as rendering slight services, 
though now a roll of 41 Edward ILI (Add. Charter 28779) tells of 69 winter opera which 
were due from three customary tenants and 44 opera performed by five customary 
tenants at harvest time. Of the 82 harvest opera due, 22 were ‘in decasu’ and 16 
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Mr. Page’s argument and permits his plausible statement are 
the 71 added manors. For these however we have no guaran- 
tee that commutation, where it is found, took place after 
1348 rather than before that year. To be sure, the author in the 
text assures us that such commutation was recent (i.e. after 
1348), but he can scarcely have had proof. Otherwise, such manors 
could have been inserted in the first list, when they would have 
emphasized his contention. That the percentage of commutation 
upon these added manors is much higher than upon the 53 old 
ones is a further suspicious circumstance.” 

To turn now to the first of Mr. Page’s lists—the 81 manors 
which do duty in confuting Thorold Rogers and in showing 
us an unregenerate agricultural England. One is first struck 
by the relatively small number of them. Were they distributed 
throughout England they would average but two to the county. 
Yet the manors of any county were seldom less than 100 
and usually were 200 or 300. Nor is it true that the ministers’ 
accounts, which Mr. Page was using, are seldom preserved. They 
exist in considerable numbers. In the second place, the selection 
of counties is far from representative. Only nineteen are given, 
and none of these are counties of the north and west. Lincoln- 
shire, Rutland, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, 
Hampshire, and Sussex are represented by one or two manors 
each. All the other illustrations are taken from the eastern 
counties, together with Wiltshire and the Isle of Wight. And 
in these twelve counties the distribution is partial. Hunting- 
donshire, one of the smallest, has 11 manors—one-seventh of 
the evidence presented. Mr. Page may have thought his selection 
justified by the proximity of these counties to London, in which 
city he remarks that a money economy should have developed 
earliest. His specimens from Lincolnshire, Oxfordshire, and 
Gloucestershire might well have led him to consider the matter 
further. A third characteristic of his 81 manors is their predomin- 
antly ecclesiastical character. Of the number, 38 were the property 
of the church, and 20 of them belonged to Ramsey Abbey.'® Upon 
these ecclesiastical manors, especially upon those of Ramsey, the 
commutation of services had proceeded less far than upon the lay 
manors. Upon 26 the villeins did practically all the work, upon 
9 about half of it, upon 3 slight services, while upon none of the 
38 were services entirely commuted. The corresponding figures 
for lay manors were 18, 13, 6, 6—a widely different proportion. 


remitted. The situation seems to be pretty much what it was forty years earlier. 
Yet this is one of Mr. Page’s seven instances which show the greatest commutation 
of services between 1350 and 1380. 

* 30, 26, 10, 5, as compared with 17, 15, 11, 10. 15 p. 44. 

»* Five belonged to Battle, five to St. Paul’s, three to Ely. 
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Mr. Page’s evidence earlier than 1350 thus proves little more 
than that villein services upon the manors of certain ecclesiastical 
foundations of south-eastern England were at that date largely 
uncommuted. This is far from showing that similar conditions 
prevailed throughout England or even upon lay manors in the 
region dealt with. 

In his researches Mr. Page relied for the most part upon 
the annual accounts of manorial bailiffs or royal receivers. 
These, indeed, are an exact source of information when 
they state how many opera (day’s-works) were due, if any, 
and how many were vendita (sold or commuted) during the year 
in question. They are subject, however, to two limitations. 
Unless there be a series we know only how many opera were sold 
during a particular year, a number dependent upon the season 
and liable to increase or decrease the following year. In the second 
place, the item which states how many opera were due was not 
essential to a balanced account and was frequently omitted. 
For these reasons it is often difficult to generalize from bailiffs’ 
accounts.!? 

Other records, which apparently Mr. Page has not examined, 
give information almost as accurate as that of the bailiffs’ 
accounts, and lead more naturally to general conclusions. Above 
all, they are relatively numerous and come from all counties 
of England. These are the inquisitions post-mortem. Such 
reports, made to the royal escheator on the death of a lay fief- 
holder or freeholder, were often amplified during the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries by the inclusion of 
extents (brief descriptions and valuations) of the manors or other 
estates of the deceased. These extents, following the pattern set 
by Edward I, describe the demesne and then proceed to other 
sources of income, notably the rents and services due from the 
tenants. What gives them a peculiar value for our present sub- 
ject is the care which is nearly always taken to specify rents 
and services separately. Whenever services are due this is stated, 
the services are frequently described, and their value is usually 
estimated. Where there is no mention of services but only of 
the money rent, we may safely infer, such is the precision of the 
documents, that no services were obligatory.!8 

The extents embodied in inquisitions post-mortem are thus 
a source of the first order for determining the degree to which 
villein services in England had been commuted before the Black 
Death. A thorough investigation of the subject would involve 
an examination of all extents drawn up during the first half of 
the fourteenth century. So considerable a task the present 


7 Compare the explanation given below, p. 637. 
'® Bailiffs’ accounts are useful in confirming this inference. See ibid. 
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writer has not been able to undertake. He has restricted himself 
to the extents contained in the inquisitions of the decade 
7 Edward III to 16 Edward III (1333-42)1® These number 
some 521, and the accumulation of more instances would probably 
not greatly change the conclusions to be drawn. Usually only 
manors have been considered, but large ‘ tenements ’ whose rents 
were valued at three pounds or more have also been included. 
This series contrasts with Mr. Page’s 81 manors in that it draws 
upon all counties and comprises only lay manors. The latter 
deficiency will have to be remedied from a subsequent considera- 
tion of ecclesiastical documents. There are obvious advantages 
in keeping the two groups apart. 

One cannot read through an extent or a bailiff’s roll of the early 
fourteenth century without being confronted by a question which 
Mr. Page did not raise, but which is essentially germane to the 
subject of a money economy in the agrarian world. What 
fraction of the total value of a manor did the opera of the tenants 
constitute? Every manorial valuation of this period falls 
roughly into three parts. First is stated the value of the messuage, 
arable, meadow, pasture, and woodland of the demesne. Follow- 
ing this are the money rents paid by the tenants. Chief among 
these is the redditus assisae, the rent of assize, or rent which is 
fixed in amount. The free tenants always pay such a rent, hardly 
ever doing any manual labour. The customary tenants 
(custumarii, nativi, villani, bondi, cotarii) also pay a rent of assize, 
great or small according to the labour which they do in addition. 
With the rent of assize should be grouped another payment made 
by the customary tenants and always in money. This is the 
auxilium, found only on certain manors, but likely to be con- 
siderable in amount.?® Here too may be put the perquisites of 
court (paid in money) and the goodly income derived from the 
manorial mill.4 

A third important division of the extents, disappearing in 
the later ones but usual in the earlier, relates to the opera, the 
manual services or day’s-works due, and to their value. They were 
estimated as an independent source of income, since they might 
be sold, as the bailiffs’ accounts show them to have been.” 

** After 1342 the extents are less numerous and less satisfactory. 


*° It seems to be the fixed sum for which the lord’s ancient right of arbitrary 
tallage has been bought off, though it may perhaps at times be the commutation of 
a food-rent. 

** Though to meet this the tenant was presumably mulcted for a toll of his corn 
(a custom still existent) and the payment thus became one in kind, the extents always 
estimate the money value of the mill, which was frequently at farm. If the tenant did 
not pay money, he might as well have done so, since his contribution was convertible 
into cash. 

** After commutation their value remained as a rent, i.e. they were virtually 
incorporated in the rent of assize. 
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Mr. Page has treated them as if they were the sole factor in 
determining whether agrarian transactions were on a money 
basis or not, and has drawn up his tables accordingly. Such 
a method neglects the demesne and, above all, the rent of assize. 
The latter Mr. Page does not mention by name, only referring 
vaguely to ‘a number of small payments in money and in 
kind’, the sum of which, ‘ different on different manors, was yet 
decidedly felt on all and sometimes became a severe tax on the 
tenants’ resources’. Surely in a discussion of money economy we 
ought to hear more about these ‘payments in money’ which 
might become burdensome. They may even prove considerable 
enough to vie with the manual services. 

Two illustrations will make this clear. Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham has made accessible an extent of the manor of Borley in 
Essex, which was drawn up in 1308.%> Since services were still 
uncommuted and were enumerated in full, the manor would 
enter Mr. Page’s first group as one upon which the villeins did 
practically all the work upon the demesne and which therefore 
points to the absence of a money economy. Viewed in relation 
with other items, the value of the opera scarcely warrants such 
a conclusion. The entire manor (to give round numbers) was 
worth £44. To this sum the demesne—messuage, arable, meadow, 
pasture, and woodland—contributed £26 13s. The rent of assize 
from freemen and molmen was 32s., from customary tenants 
£4 12s. The mill and fishery brought in £3, the perquisites of 
court £1, and there were minor items. Over against all, the 
opera of the tenants were estimated at £7 8s., about one-sixth 
of the total value of the manor. The customary tenants paid 
a money rent which was more than one-half their value, while 
the total rent of assize nearly equalled them, indeed, if the value 
of the mill be added, actually exceeded them. 

The situation can also be got at from a bailiff’s roll, and 
here one of Mr. Page’s manors which is entered as having services 
uncommuted will suffice. In an account for the year 19 
Edward II*4 the total receipts of the manor of Framlingham, 
Suffolk, were £263. The demesne yielded in grass and corn £96, 
in wood £25, in stock and poultry £13. The rent of assize was 
£30 17s., the tallage of the nativi £9 (including chevage of 6s. 8d.). 
The farm of the mill and the fair was £23, the perquisites of 
court were £6 14s., rents from without the manor £39. The opera 
are enumerated and their values stated. Altogether they were 
worth £23 4s., including those which were sold for £7. On this 
manor, then, the value of the services due was less than one- 
tenth of the total valuation, while it was surpassed by the rent 
of assize, quite apart from tallage, mill, and perquisites of court. 

*3 Op. cit. i. 576. ** Add. Charter 16552, Brit. Mus. 
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From extents and bailiffs’ accounts of this nature how can 
the obligations of customary tenants before 1348 and the relation 
of such to a money economy best be estimated ? Obviously it 
is not sufficient to inquire, as did Mr. Page, whether the tenants 
performed all work on the demesne. Even where they did so, 
as at Borley or at Framlingham, there is a noteworthy surplus 
of money to be paid by them. In considering the extents of the 
decade 1333-42, another method has consequently been adopted. 
It depends upon a comparison of the value of the opera with the 
rent of assize, always a money payment. Since the extents often 
do not separate the rent of assize paid by free tenants from that 
paid by customary tenants, the opera will be compared with the 
total rent of assize on the manor in question. When an auxilium 
is paid this will be added to the rent of assize, since both were 
money rents. In the comparison the value of the demesne, 
the mill, the perquisites of court, and all minor payments will be 
disregarded. Though such a procedure magnifies the importance 
of the opera in the sum total of manorial values, it is perhaps 
best not to go to the opposite extreme from Mr. Page. 

For convenience, manors thus assessed may be arranged in 
groups. At least four will appear. In the first group fall 
manors upon which practically all services were rendered ; in 
the second those upon which substantial services were done at 
certain seasons of the year; in the third those upon which the 
services were very light ; in the last those upon which no services 
whatever were performed.”> To carry out the comparison with 
the rents of assize, the services of the first three groups have to 
be estimated in terms of money, an estimate nearly always made 
by the extents themselves. Even on those manors where the 
customary tenants still did full services, i.e. five or six opera 
weekly during harvest and from two to four opera weekly during 
the remainder of the year (except on festival days and during 
three or four festival weeks), the value of the opera seldom 
exceeded by much the total rent of assize. Often it was nearly 
equal to it, sometimes it fell short. To give a liberal margin, the 
first group may be made to comprise manors on which the value 
of the opera was at least greater than one-half of the rent of 
assize. The group for brevity we shall call Class A. 

When on a manor the continuous week-work ceased to be com- 
pulsory, services at busy seasons of the year were still required by 
the lord. Particularly was this true of the harvesting of corn, often 
the last service to be commuted. Scarcely less important was the 
cutting of grass and the making of hay. Ploughing services were 


** The demarcation between these groups is not unlike that between Mr. Page’s 
groups, and the two arrangements roughly correspond. The difference is mainly 
that a standard of comparison has been here introduced. 
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less often insisted upon, since the bailiff early began to hire two or 
three ploughmen and got the work done by the demesne teams. 
Our second group of manors will thus comprise those on which 
harvesting and haying services, and sometimes ploughing services, 
were still uncommuted. The value of these was relatively high. 
Before the Black Death the usual valuation of an opus in harvest 
was ld. (sometimes also in haying), while during the other seasons 
of the year an opus was worth only $d. The total value of opera 
on manors of this group nearly always proves to have been 
less than one-half of the rent of assize, but rather more than 
one-eighth of it ; most often it was about one-fourth or one-third. 
The group we shall designate Class B. 

When the value of the services fell below one-eighth of the 
rent of assize they were not numerous. Often they were only 
the precariae or boons, done as a favour to the lord, who supplied 
one or more meals to the men thus assisting him. Such boons, - 
often rendered in the autumn, lingered even longer than the 
harvest opera of the preceding group. Within this third group, 
henceforth called Class C, fall also certain manors upon which 
a few of the tenants did rather more than boon services, but in 
comparison with rent-paying tenants their number was small 
and their services were insignificant. Lastly we have a group of 
manors upon which no services were rendered—Class D. 

How now do the lay manors whose extents are embedded 
in the inquisitions post-mortem of 1333-42 arrange themselves 
in these classes? Their first disclosure undermines Mr. Page’s 
assumption that a money economy must have appeared first 
round London and the commutation of services have gone 
farther there than elsewhere. Precisely the opposite was the 
case. The commutation of services on lay manors had gone 
farthest in the north and west. Indeed, before 1333 it had been 
almost entirely accomplished on the lay manors before us. 

The inquisitions of the decade in question contain the extents 
of 212 manors and large estates from the northern and western 
counties.26 Of these Northumberland furnishes 13, Cumberland 
12, Westmorland 12, Lancashire 9, Yorkshire 40, Derbyshire 3, 
Nottinghamshire 9, Staffordshire 12. Upon none of these manors, 
save 4 in Yorkshire,2”? were any services rendered. Upon 
the 4 Rutland, 9 Leicestershire, 12 Warwickshire, 7 Worcester- 
shire, 6 Shropshire, and 15 Herefordshire manors, the situation 

** The names, arranged by classes, are given in the appendix, below, pp. 651-653, 
as are the names of the manors and estates referred to in the schedule on next page. 
Where the identification of the manor has been uncertain, the fourteenth-century 
form has been left. Even so, there are probably some mistaken identifications. The 
place-names in italics are those of monastic manors which will be discussed later. 


* On these four, slight ploughing services worth from one to four shillings were 
due. The corresponding rents were from three to forty pounds. 
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was much the same, save that upon 7 manors slight services were 
rendered which would put them in Class C, and upon 5 others 
services sufficient to put them in Class B.** Lincolnshire, too, 
for which the decade yields 49 extents, shows opera performed 
upon only 12 estates, all of which lie to the south, in or near the fen 
country.2® The first general conclusion then to be drawn from 
the lay extents is that, throughout that part of England which 
lies north and west of a line drawn from Boston to the mouth of 


the Severn, services, except in rare instances and slight amounts, 
were no longer rendered. 


There remain the counties of the south midlands and of the 
south-east. In Kent opera were abolished as in the north-west.*° 
For the remaining counties the situation is represented by the 
following table. 

County. Class D. Class C. | Class B. | Class A.| Total. 
Norfolk . 
Suffolk 
Essex : 
Hertfordshire 
Sussex . 
Cambridgeshire 
Buckinghamshire 
Middlesex 
Hampshire 
Surrey ‘ 
Bedfordshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Northamptonshire . 
Oxfordshire . 
Berkshire 
Wiltshire 
Gloucestershire . 
Somerset 
Dorset 
Devon 
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*® One in Rutland, 2 in Warwickshire, 2 in Salop, 2 in Herefordshire in Class C ; 
1 in Rutland, 1 in Leicestershire, 1 in Warwickshire, 2 in Herefordshire in Class B. 

** In Class C 3, in Class B 3, in Class A 6. 

°° From the decade there are thirty-three Kentish extents, only three of which 
have even the vaguest reference to opera. At Chatham and Brabourne there are 
traces of commuted services in so-called consuetudines, viz. ‘ Gavelrip’ worth 10s., 
* Average’ worth 5s., and ‘Gavelerth’ worth 40s. (at Chatham), ‘ Drofselver’ 
worth 48., arura and herciatura worth £3, and averagia worth £6 (at Brabourne). At 
Chilham we hear of 50s. ‘de operibus arrurae ad semen yemale et quadragesimale’. 

* Sometimes the extent states that the value of the opera was paid on the 
four usual rent days in equal portions. In such cases the opera had obviously 
been commuted. Occasionally their value was paid at the usual terms but in unequal 
amounts. In these instances too there had been commutation, but it was not so far in 
the past. With exasperating frequency occurs the bald entry ‘ opera valent [e. g.] 
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From this it will be seen that upon one-half of the 309 
manors or large estates in the twenty counties in question, 
services were non-existent or very slight. Upon only one-sixth 
of them were full services rendered, upon one-third partial 
services. There was considerable variation from county to county, 
the burden of manual labour increasing in the most south-eastern 
counties. Manors of Class A and Class B predominated in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Hertfordshire, Sussex. They were pretty evenly 
counterbalanced by those of Class C and Class D in Cambridge- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Middlesex, Hampshire. Farther to the 
west they yielded to the rent-paying manors until in Devon 
they almost disappeared. 

Mr. Page’s conclusions at once become explicable. Had the 
evidence given above been confined to the counties to which he 
limited himself, the inferences to be drawn would not be dissimilar 
to his. Indeed, his data fortify what may now be added as a second 
general conclusion regarding the rendering of services on lay 
manors before the Black Death. In that part of, England lying 
south and east of a line drawn from Boston to the mouth of the 
Severn, full or considerable services were still rendered on about 
one-half of all manors, the burden being heaviest in the south- 
eastern counties, Kent excepted. 

Thus far only lay manors have been considered. The burden- 
some services upon the ecclesiastical manors of Mr. Page’s table 
and Thorold Rogers's surmise that monastic houses were 
laggard in commutation make necessary a separate consideration 
of the estates of religious foundations. For the period before 
the Black Death there is no large body of documents dating from 
a single decade. Hence any relevant matter from the first half 
of the fourteenth century is of value.** For the present paper, 
records kept in cathedral and private archives could not be 
examined. Only those which have found their way into public 
repositories easy of access are summarized. 

Prominent among these are the bailiffs’ or receivers’ accounts 
of episcopal manors. They relate to the period during which 
bishops’ estates were in the king’s hands by reason of vacancies. 
Though bailiffs’ accounts, as has been pointed out, are less 
satisfactory than extents for drawing general conclusions, the 
scarcity of extents makes necessary their use at this point. Often 








10 li’, without further detail. Such an entry may conceal commuted services or 
it may not. Since it is impossible to discover from the extent which is the case, all 
such instances have been entered as if the opera in question were fully rendered. 
The schedule thus probably states the case too favourably for non-commutation. 
There is particular doubt whether certain Gloucestershire manors, entered under 
Class A, do not properly belong to Class D. 

** More information is much to be desired. While there are several series of extents 
before 1300 and after 1350, series dated between these years are rare. 
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the vacancy was for less than a year and the accounts are corre- 
spondingly abbreviated. When they do cover the period from 
Michaelmas to Michaelmas they incline to omit items essential to our 
purpose though not to the technical completeness of the account. 

The principal parts of a bailiff’s account are the Recepta 
and Hxpensa, receipts and expenditures. One item of the 
former is the venditio operum, an enumeration of opera sold to 
the homage and a record of what was received for them. It con- 
tains no statement about opera rendered. If, however, the opera 
sold varied from year to year, it is clear that some at least were 
utilized. On the other hand, if the same number were sold each 
year, they probably represented all the opera due and point to 
commutation. In the Expensa are entries for labour which has — 
cost the bailiff money, the usual items apart from smith’s work 
being ploughing, threshing, weeding, haying, and harvesting. When 
such entries occur the bailiff either had no opera to use or did 
not wish to use them or found them insufficient. On the other 
hand, the absence of such entries does not prove that opera 
existed and were utilized. Two other possibilities exist. The 
demesne may have been at farm and of no expense to the bailiff.* 
An entry in the Recepta will give information on this point. The 
bailiff again may have avoided a money payment for labour on the 
demesne which he was himself tilling by rewarding the labourers 
with a fraction of the produce. In a series of Yorkshire accounts 
from 17 Edward III the cost of labour for reaping is specified 
for the first two manors, but on the third there is ‘ nihil hic in 
denariis quia metuntur ad sedecimam garbam’.* Thus from 
the Recepta and Expensa entries alone we may conclude that 
opera were commuted if a considerable expenditure was incurred 
in cultivating the demesne or if the opera sold scarcely varied 
from year to year. 

Bailiffs’ accounts sometimes, however, add a third item in 
the so-called Grangia (corn and stock inventory) which removes 
all doubt for the year in question. This states the opera actually 
rendered. By comparison with the opera vendita, specified in the 
Recepta, we get the precise situation for the year. . If the situa- 
tion for one or more other years can be ascertained, it begins to 
become possible to generalize. What first concerns us then in 
dealing with a bailiff’s roll is the item in the Grangia account. If 
it be wanting, we must draw the best conclusions we can from 
the opera vendita and the expense for labour. This prefaced, 
we may unroll the receivers’ accounts for episcopal manors. 


** For many examples see the excellent roll, Ministers’ Accounts, Duchy of Lancaster, 
1/3, Mich. 7 Edw. II to Mich. 8 Edw. II. . 

** Ministers’ Accounts, 1082/4. The three manors are Brustwick, Keyningham, 
and Cleton. On the other manors of the series the demesne is often at farm. 
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The records of nine sees, five from the north and west, four from 
the south and east, give some idea of prevalent conditions. The 
estates of the archbishop of York lay in that part of England 
where, on lay manors, services had been almost entirely com- 
muted before 1348. They comprised some 18 manors in southern 
Yorkshire, 6 in Nottinghamshire, 1 in Lincolnshire, 17 hamlets 
in south Northumberland grouped about Hexham, and 6 
hamlets in Gloucestershire. These estates were in the king's 
hands in 33 Edward I (1304), 10 Edward II (1316), and 26 
Edward ITI (1352). On the first two occasions the period was from 
Michaelmas to Michaelmas, on the last from 17 July to 8 February. 
As the rolls are preserved, not all manors appear in each series, 
the first being most complete.** Only in the last series is there 
a Grangia statement regarding the opera due. Here, some four 
years after the Black Death, it appears that all the opera were 
sold. A Beverley entry, typical of the rest, runs, ‘ [ballivus] 
reddit compotum de ceviii operibus bondorum, cotariorum, 
Gresseme[norum] . . . bladum domini metentium facientium 

. Et omnia comp[ujtantur in venditione sicut supra conti- 
netur.... Above in the Recepta is the entry ‘ xxxs. ixd. ob. de 
diversis operibus et custumariis venditis’. The recurrence of 
similar entries for all manors of this roll shows that commutation 
was then complete.*® 

If we now examine the roll of some fifty years earlier, that 
of 33 Edward I, we miss the grange account with its statement 
of opera due, but are compensated by full statements in the 
Recepta and Expensa. In the latter the Beverley entry runs 
‘in pratis falcandis et tassandis, bladis sarclandis, metendis 
et cariandis viili. viiis. ld. gu.’ For the other manors there 
is similar phraseology and, what is not less important, similarly 
large expenditure. The bailiff clearly was paying wages for his 
haying and harvesting. In the Recepta is the entry touching the 
sale of opera. The amounts received on each manor agree 
in general so closely with the corresponding receipts of the roll 
of 26 Edward III that substantially the same number of opera 
must have been sold on both occasions.*’ Since the latter roll 


°° Ministers’ Accounts, 1144, nos. 1, 2, 3,5, 7. Roll no. 5 is properly a part of no. 1, 
whence it has been separated by mistake ; no. 3 goes with no. 2. 

** Usually the entry is abbreviated to ‘reddit compotum de [e. g.] cccxxix operibus 
custumariis per idem tempus. Et venduntur sicut supra continetur’. It happens 
that the season covered by this roll (17 July to 8 February) is the one during which 
the heaviest services, those for haying, harvesting, and ploughing, were exacted. Since 
the opera due and sold during this period were relatively few in number, the year’s 
obligations must have been light—little more than boons. Inasmuch as few boons 
were rendered in the spring, the numbers given probably represent nearly all the 
opera of the year. 

* The manors for which we have both accounts are the following. The first sum 
after each name is that for which opera were sold during the year 33 Edw. I, the 
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states that all opera were then commuted, all must have been 
commuted in 33 Edward [. The full specification of opera vendita 
in the earlier accounts reinforces this conclusion. At Skidby, 
e.g., the 70s. 3d. is received ‘de [in lieu of] operibus custumariis, 
arantia, herciantia, faleantia, sarclantia, metentia et cariantia 
feni et bladorum cum pannagio porcorum, tolneto cervisiae, 
caponibus et ovis de consuetudine ’. 

Though all opera were commuted in 33 Edward I as in 26 
Edward III, it does not follow that such was the case during each 
of the fifty intervening years. If commutation were definite, 
why carry on the opera item thus specifically rather than sink 
it in the rent of assize ? The lord apparently wished to retain the 
right to demand the actual opera. In 10 Edward II we seem to 
see him doing so. This is an unusual year in the accounts, the 
purchase of grain for seed and the sale of the crop being at 
enormous prices. So far as the imperfect records permit of 
a comparison with those of 33 Edward I a part of the opera 
appears not to have been sold but to have been utilized.** 
On the Northumberland manor of Hexham, however, with its 
seventeen dependent hamlets, commutation was definitely 
achieved.®® 


The apparent exaction of opera in 10 Edward II counsels 


second that for which they were sold from 17 July to 8 February 26 Edw. III. The 
first amount, representing an entire year, is naturally a little the larger. Beverley 
' 63s. 94d., 338. 94d. ; Skidby 70s. 3d., 60s. 5d. ; South Burton £4 7s. 1}d., £4 6s. 23d. ; 
Sherburn £10 10s. 9d., £8 12s. 74d.; Cawood £15 10s. 7d., £12 1s. 8d.; North 
Grange 36s. 10d., 298. 5d. ; Scrooby 32s. 64d., 13s. 3d. 
*8 For only four manors are the corresponding accounts preserved. 


33 Edw. I. | Costofhaying| 10 Edw. II. | Cost of haying 
Opera sold. and harvest. Opera sold. and harvest. 


£ s. d. £ a @ £ oe d. £ 
Skidby . . . . 3 10 O Mw 8 ¢ 6 5 
Ds kw 8 4713 12 13 2 2 Xk 8 
Patrington. . . 4 12 6 (defaced) 4 6 3 
Sherburn -1, HWS 8 0O 94 j . 2.3 18 11} 


At Patrington, though the cost of haying in 10 Edw. II was considerable (£4 12s. 9d.), 
the harvesting of 124} acres of corn cost the bailiff only 34s. 6d. ‘ per custumarios ’. 
At Skidby the harvesting of 136} acres of corn cost £4 5s. 7d. 

*® The Hexham account for the year 10 Edw. II (Ministers’ Accounts, 1144/3) 
is curious in form. The royal receiver was able to collect only 113s. of the £436 due. 
‘ Owing to the frequent incursions and burnings of the Scots’, he complains, ‘ the 
tenants have left their holdings taking with them their goods and cattle.’ Details 
of what should have been paid, however, are given, the receiver being charged with 
the sums not collected. In all cases what was due from the tenants was a fixed 
rent which some half-dozen notes show to have been about 3d. the acre. Apart 
from £31 from leased demesne, £17 from fairs and market, and a large sum from mills, 
these rents accounted for most of the £436. A fewsmall amounts for commuted opera 
—7s. for weeding, 37s. for reaping, 30s. for ploughing, 5s. for carrying grass—are the 
only references to services which appear. All tenants here in Northumberland were 
simply payers of rent. 
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caution in generalizing, and it would no doubt be desirable 
to follow the manors of York through more than the imperfect 
records of three years; yet it seems not rash to conclude that 
before the Black Death, save in exceptional seasons, the opera upon 
manors of this see were sold rather than exacted. Even if exacted 
in any particular year, they would not greatly have detracted 
from the money economy prevalent, since their total value was 
usually not great.*° 

For the see of Durham there exists an excellent series of 
extents, unfortunately some thirty years later than the Black 
Death.“ None the less it contains pertinent matter. The 
obligations of the bondmen of each manor are noted, and among 
these usually are opera varying in number from place to place. 
At first glance the recital seems to imply that opera were still 
rendered. Toward the end of each extent, however, is a further 
note regarding the opera bondorum, which informs us that the 
bondmen rendered money for the services in question.” In short, 
the services had been commuted, but how much earlier we do not 
learn. 

Some slight assistance in determining whether commutation 
came before or after 1348 is got from a few bailiffs’ accounts 
printed along with the extents. Five of them are concerned with 
thirteen townships, and cover the year Michaelmas 1348 to 
Michaelmas 1349, the very months of the Black Death. In these 
accounts the sale of opera is entered, and a comparison with the 
extents makes pretty clear that all or nearly all opera were sold.* 
The amount realized from the sale of opera in each township 
in 1349 was always, so far as can be discovered, as great as that 
due from opera in 1380. If the thirteen, which include the 
largest estates of the see, represented the situation on all the 
episcopal manors, commutation was nearly complete on the eve 
of the pestilence. One other account, dated ten years earlier 
and referring to Auckland, is printed. In this the sale of opera, 
especially at West Auckland, was entered in much the same 


“© A comparison of the values of the opera sold, as they appeared in 33 Edw. I, 
with the rents of assize then paid on the same manors shows that the former did not 
exceed one-fourth of the latter and frequently were much less. 

“ Supervisus temp. Thome Hatfield, Episcopi (1345-81), ed. W. Greenwell, Surtees 
Soc., 1857. The extents were finally gathered together c. 1377-80. 

** * Predicti tenentes bondi reddunt inter se pro operibus ad festum Sci. Michaelis 
tantum viz. pro qualibet bovata ibidem viiis. inde in toto pro omnibus Ixxiis.’ 
(p. 8). In the case of four or five manors this statement is not explicitly made. At 
times it is stated that the value of the opera was rendered at four terms, a statement 
implying commutation. 

** The townships are Auckland, Midridge, Killerby, West Thickley, Shadforth, 
Shirburn, Cassop, Stockton, Newton, Hartburn, Middleham, Cornforth, and Sedgfield. 
Some uncertainty arises in the comparison because the accounts group together town- 
ships which were separate in the later surveys. 
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amounts as ten years later. The total value, however, was £8 14s. 
instead of £10 16s. The discrepancy arises because certain opera, 
mostly at North Auckland, Escomb, and Newton, were com- 
muted at the later date but performed at the earlier one.“ 
Hence, on the entire manor the final commutation of one-fifth 
of the services was delayed until the decade preceding the 
Black Death. 

In 4 Edward II the Durham estates were for three months 
in the hands of a royal receiver. His account, which is summary, 
suggests that considerable commutation was already an estab- 
lished custom. In a total receipt of £1,806, of which £444 was from 
rent of assize and £597 from tallage, the sum of £29 9s. arose 
‘de operibus sic arrentatis ab antiquo ad dictum festum sancti 
Cuthberti ’.4° Thus early was it usual to sell at least a certain 
number of opera, and the commuted rent was paid at a fixed 
term. 

The lands of the see of Coventry and Lichfield comprised 
4 manors in Staffordshire, 1 in Derbyshire, 1 in Shropshire, 
and 2 manors with 3 dependencies in Warwickshire.“ For 
the situation on these appeal must once more be made to a series 
of receivers’ accounts drawn up after the Black Death in 35 
Edward III (1361) for the preceding year.” As it chances, these 
take a form which throws light on conditions antecedent to the 
pestilence. The custodian is excusing himself for not being able 
to collect fully the usual revenues. His failure is due to the death 
of customary tenants and to the reletting of their lands to free 
tenants at fixed rents. In consequence, certain sources of 
customary income have been reduced, and we are told what they 
are. On three Staffordshire manors there had been before the 
Black Death ploughing services—three days in the year from each 
tenant. On at least one of the manors in question (Brewood) 
these boons were still performed. On the fourth Staffordshire 
manor (Longdon), as on the one in Shropshire and the one in 
Derbyshire, there had been no services whatever before the 
Black Death. 

The accounts do not embrace the five Warwickshire town- 
ships, but for them there are extents drawn up in 34 Edward III. 
On all five the customary tenants owed opera or ‘ si non operent, 
quilibet eorum dabit domino [e.g.] iis.’ Opera might thus be either 


“« Such were 84 opera rendered by 14 cottagers (3s. 6d.), the carrying of 120 loads 
of wood by the bondmen of West Auckland (10s.), and 644 opera performed by the 
bondmen of [North] Auckland, Escomb, and Newton. 

‘> Ministers’ Accounts, 1144/17, 3 March—30 May. 

“© Staffordshire: Longdon with Rugeley, Brewood, ‘ Berkeswich’, Haywood ; 
Derbyshire: Sallow; Salop: Prees; Warwickshire: Tachbrook, Itchington, Nether 
Itchington, Chadshunt, Geydon. 

“ Add. MS. 6165, fo. 98 seq. 8 Ibid. fo. 89. 
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rendered or sold. Much earlier than this, in 15 Edward II, 
receivers accounts for five winter months give information.‘® To 
judge from the proceeds of the opera vendita, commutation was 
in favour that year. When not sold, however, the opera on the 
Warwickshire estates were relatively heavy. Each tenant worked 
for three days weekly throughout the year, save on feast days and 
during four festival weeks. Under these circumstances the five 
estates would fall within Class A. In this they were in contrast 
with the more northerly manors of the see, upon which services, 
if existent, were very slight. The variation is instructive. It 
goes to prove that the bishops of Coventry and Lichfield had no 
fixed policy as to opera or rents. When their manors lay in 
rent-paying regions like Shropshire, Derbyshire, or Staffordshire, 
they were content with rents; on manors to the east of the 
lower Avon, where opera were still at times heavy,®° they retained 
the right of exacting them when they saw fit. 

On the manors of the see of Worcester, opera seem to have 
been largely, if not entirely, sold before 1348. We get a glimpse 
of the situation in 1364, when a series of extents estimated their 
value. The customary tenants in no instances owed anything 
from the end of March to the end of June, but during the 
remainder of the year the opera were rated. Their value was from 
one-eighth to one-fourth of the rent of assize. These extents 
do not make it altogether clear whether opera were actually 
rendered or the money paid. From them alone it might well 
be assumed that commutation had not taken place—an assump- 
tion hitherto made in the case of lay manors when the entries 
are similarly inconclusive. 

For these Worcester estates, however, a series of receivers’ 
accounts from 30 Edward I * puts the matter in a different light. 
In all there is a large sale of opera.’ If comparison be made 
between the sums here received and those which, sixty-three 
years later, represented the values of all opera due, the 


“ Ministers’ Accounts, 1132/5, 13 November to 12 April (1321-2). 

5° Compare lay manors not far distant, e.g. Tewkesbury, Stoke Orchard, Fairford, 
Gloucestershire ; Over Norton, Oxfordshire (see Appendix). 

5t Add. MS. 6165, ff. 81-3. The usual entry is: ‘ Et opera custumaria ibidem 
valent a festo Sci Michaelis usque festum Annunciationis Btae Mariae xxxs. et a 
festo Annun. Btae Mariae usque festum Nativitatis Sci Iohis Baptistae predicti 
custumari non operant et a festo Nat. 8. Iohis Baptae usque Sci Michaelis opera 
custumaria ibidem valent xliiis.’ (Northwick). 

5 Ministers’ Accounts, 1143/18, 30 January 30 Edw. I to 4 February 31 Edw. I 
(1302-3). 
ecelxiv qu. operibus estivalibus, vi operibus ad prata falcanda, Ixviii operibus ad 
fenum levandum et tassandum, Ixvi qu. operibus autumpnalibus, ccxxxiii precariis 
autumpnalibus, cc operibus post autumpnum, arrura et herciatura iiii selionum terre 
ad utrumque semen, et xxxvii averagiis relaxatis.’ 
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earlier ones in nearly all cases were greater.** This implies 
that in 30 Edward I practically all opera were sold. Otherwise 
we must assume that more opera were due at the earlier than 
at the later date, and disappeared without being commuted 
and passing into the rent of assize.5> Any such remission of 
opera by the lord is highly improbable. If this year’s procedure 
was typical, commutation had gone a long way on these Worcester- 
shire manors at the beginning of the century. Probably the 
custom was to sell most opera while retaining the right to exact 
them. 

On the manors of the see of Bath and Wells the process of 
commutation appears to have gone on, but perhaps not to have 
reached completion during the earlier years of the century. 
The conditions in 30 Edward I can be compared with those of 3 
Edward III in two series of accounts rendered while the estates 
were in the king’s hands. The grange items of the earlier series 
are detailed. In the second there is no grange entry, but the 
descriptions of opera sold are specific. Though both series cover 
only a part of the year, that part is the most significant. The 
earlier accounts extend from 12 June to 17 September, the later 
from 9 May to 22 July.* 

At least one-half of the services, and often more, were sold 
in 30 Edward I. In the accounts of that year the opera, apart 
from ploughing services on a few manors, fall into two groups, 
the summer opera before 1 August and the autumn opera after 
that date. Contrary to the usual practice, it was the latter which 
were largely commuted and the former which were largely 
utilized. From three-fourths to four-fifths of the autumn opera 





Value of. Value of | Redditus assise | Redditus assise 

opera wenaia | adue | in 30 Edw. I. | in38 Edw. 11] 

in 30 Edw. I. | in38 Edw. 1II.| pind Dentin caieeads 
|i ¢<eé«s fa ¢€ £ @© @ i 2058 

Wick . . ...}| 4 18 4 | 5 10 0 | 23 18 2 18 0 0 
Kempsey .| 719 5 5 0 O | 22 nl 10 20 12 0 
Ripple . . .| 6 18 8! 4 20 | 22 13 83] 2 20 
Bredon. . . .| 6 1 2| 6 10 0 | 21 2 6§| 21 5 0 
Fladbury . . .) 6 9 9 $e in ¢ 4 19 20 
Blockley . . .|10 7 108; 2 17 0 | 14 3 7| 17 10 0 
Tredington . .| 3 13 5t/ 1 15 0 7 2 OF! 12 12 0 
Hanbury ... 315 5 1 13 0 3 8 6G 16 12 0 


At Knightwick there were no opera at either date. There are comparative data for 
only the Worcestershire manors, not for those in Gloucestershire. 

* At Fladbury, Tredington, and Hanbury some of the opera sold in 30 Edw. I 
seem to have been definitely commuted and added to the rent of assize in 38 Edw. III. 
as the above table shows. At Blockley the increase in the rent of assize is seemingly 
not great enough to account for all the opera which disappeared, but it will be noticed 
that there was a general decline in all rents of assize between the two dates. 

** Ministers’ Accounts, 1131/3, 1131/7. 


Tt? 
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on each manor were sold, but seldom so much as one-third of 
the summer opera.*” 

What had happened by 3 Edward III can be discovered as 
to summer opera and inferred as to autumn opera. The former, 
largely utilized twenty-eight years earlier, were now more 
extensively sold.** Concerning the autumn opera there is no entry, 
since the record of income ends with 22 July. If the opera 
were commuted, the commutation money was not yet due. 
The cost of reaping the corn, however, is entered. On each manor 
it was considerable, more than £100 on all of them. Most 
illuminating is the fact that the number of acres for the reaping 
of which the bailiff had to pay is always the same as the number 
which he had been obliged to have weeded. That he should have 
been at an expense for weeding was to be expected in view of 
the large commutation of summer opera. That he had to pay 
for the harvesting of the same number of acres goes to 
prove that opera, normally used for reaping, had been similarly 
commuted. Such commutation is not surprising when one 
considers that four-fifths of the harvest opera were sold as early 
as 30 Edward I. The Wells accounts thus prove of interest in 
showing the progress of commutation on episcopal manors in 
Somerset during the first quarter of the century. By 1330 nearly 
all were sold. Whether the process was completed before 1348 
we are not informed. 

From episcopal manors of the north and west we turn to those 
of the south and east. For the estates of the bishop of Norwich 
recourse must again be had to accounts later than the Black 
Death in order to get a satisfactory statement in the Grangia 
of all the opera due. Such statements are made in the accounts 
of eight manors for the year 44 Edward III.5® Opera autumpnalia 
are distinguished from other opera and are usually much greater 

* In the following list the amounts after each manor represent respectively 
summer opera due, summer opera sold, autumn opera due, autumn opera sold. Wells, 
938, 42; 1,162, 925. Wookey, 763, 269; 883, 690. Blackford, 416, 50; 614, 505. 
Westbury, 317, 3; 432, 386. Cranmore, 320, 133; 640,474. Evercreech, 648, 133 ; 
1,536, 1,164. Kingsbury, 480,94; 640,484. Huish, 504, 256 ; 896,673. Buckland, 196, 
63 ; 656,585. Wellington, 140,0; 547, 503. Bishop’s Lydeard, 113, 64; 234, 202. 
Pucklechurch, 608, 56 ; 373, 347. Congresbury, 564, 507 ; 1,400, 1,259. Yatton, 348, 
160; 315, 303. Compton, 98, 24; 799, 638. Hanwell, 1,072, 328; 2,551, 1,752. 
Wiveliscombe, 326, 252 ; 575, 570}. Cheddar, 156, 55; 247, 150. 

58 The following are the numbers of summer opera sold during the nine weeks 
between 9 May and 22 July allowing (as the accounts do) one week for Pentecost. 
If the figures be compared with those of the preceding note which indicate the opera 
due and sold during the corresponding weeks of 30 Edw. I, the increase in the sale 
of summer opera becomes apparent: Wookey, all opera ad gabulum; Blackford, 
368; Westbury, 156; Cranmore, 156; Kingsbury, 488; Huish, 624; Bishop’s 
Lydeard, 164; Pucklechurch, 1,070; Congresbury, 1,115; Yatton, 290; Compton, 
225; Hanwell, 9254; Wiveliscombe, 362; Cheddar, 130. 


% Ministers’ Accounts, 1141/2, 9 August 43 Edw. III to 14 August 44 Edw. III 
(1369-70). 
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in number. All opera are sold. Nearly a half-century earlier, 
in 18 Edward II, a receiver’s account for these manors enumerates 
the opera which were sold from 6 July to Michaelmas.*° A com- 
parison of the two accounts shows the sales during the same 
period of the year so nearly equal that we seem justified in con- 
cluding that the opera sold at the earlier date comprised all 
opera due. This inference is substantiated by another series 
of accounts covering ten months of the following year. Owing 
to a more summary method of making entries only three manors 
can be compared. On two of these there was the same sale of 
opera as in the preceding year.“ Though there is no grange 
account in this third series the opera sold on each of the manors 
was so considerable and so similar to the sales already cited that 
probably all opera were thus accounted for.* If these inferences 
from somewhat scanty documents are correct, the policy of the 
bishops of Norfolk for some years before the Black Death had been 
to commute all or nearly all the services due upon their manors. 
In this they were somewhat in advance of their lay neighbours, 
of whom only a minority were doing likewise. 

Intermediate between the south-east and the west were the 
manors of the bishop of Winchester. In view of the remarkable 
series of bailiffs’ accounts for this see * there can be no complaint 
of incomplete records. The roll for the year 1343-44 reveals 
the situation, and will henceforth be cited. A collation with 
the preceding roll shows that it may be taken as typical. 

For the six manors which lay in Somerset the opera account 
is detailed and exact. It makes possible a comparison of the 


°° Ministers’ Accounts, 1141/1, 1. 

* In the following the first number indicates the opera autumnalia sold in 18 
Edw. II, the second the opera autumnalia sold in 44 Edw. III: Thornham, 1,385}, 
1,381}; Thornage, 1,266}, 1.2964; Eccles, 376,393; North Elmham (with Beetley), 
590, (without Beetley) 343; Honingham, 608, 608 ; Blofield and Beighton 980, 1,001} ; 
Rollesby, 106, 166 ; South Elmham, 101 ‘ gavelacres’, 120 ‘ arrure’. 

® Ministers’ Accounts, 1141/1. At Thornham 1,372} opera autumnalia, at 
Thornage 1,281 were sold. At Eccles for some reason only 58 are entered as sold. 
Compare preceding note. 

* Opera sold were as follows: Bacton (Suff.), 188 arrure, 1,2394 opera yemalia 
estivalia, et autumpnalia ; Battisford (Suff.), 89 opera yemalia, estivalia. autumpnalia 
(though in the preceding year 8 opera estivalia and 127 opera autumpnalia ;; Hoxne 
(Suff.), 138 arrure, 141 averagia, 13 ‘ daywynes’, 1,357 opera manualia ; Beetley, 20} 
arrure, 48 herciature, 78 cariagia feni, 1,064 opera yemalia, estivalia, autumpnalia ; 
Terling (Ess.), 543 opera custumaria. At Langham and Wyke (Suff.) there is no trace 
of opera in any of the accounts. 

* Now at the Public Record Office but in the keeping of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. The rolls extend over the period before and the period after the Black 
Death. 

** Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Ministers’ Accounts, 159554, 11 Adae Wyg. Epi, 
Mich. to Mich. This roll is more satisfactory than any other between it and the year 
1348. The roll of 1347-8 extends into the months of the pestilence, that of the 
preceding year covers only ten months, and the two other rolls are wanting. 
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rent of assize with the value of the opera sold and of both with 
the opera rendered. The opera still performed are seen to have 
been about one-third of the opera due, and their value about 
one-seventh of the combined value of the opera sold and the 
rent of assize.*6 The threshing and weeding opera were always 
sold ; but the bailiff retained a part of the ploughing and harvest 
opera, as well as about one-fourth of the remaining week-work. 
Together, these opera seem to have sufficed for the cultivation 
of the demesne. 

As we pass from the Somerset manors to those lying in 
other counties, especially in Hampshire, the accounts suddenly 
change. Most noticeable is the shrinkage in the number of 
opera which have ever been due. Hardly anywhere is there 
evidence of week-work throughout the year, and generally the 
sole services were precariae. The usual entries are frequently 
omitted. Only once does the grange account include a recital 
of the opera due,® as it always does in Somerset. In not more 
than eight accounts is there an entry regarding the sale of 
opera. In the eight we discover either that the opera were almost 
entirely sold or that some were retained to assist in the harvest. 
In the remaining twenty-nine accounts we have to get at the 
situation by ascertaining how the bailiff provided for the per- 
formance of the heavier agricultural tasks, especially for the 
reaping. Where no opera were due he hired reapers, paying them 
in money ® or with a share of the corn cut, sometimes the 
eighteenth sheaf.” On most manors, however, harvest boons 
were due and these the bailiff utilized. They appear in the 
accounts in virtue of the bread, cheese, meat, and beer which he 
had to buy to feed the reapers. For it was a characteristic of 








Manor. Rent of Assize. oe ” ae 
fe @ £se d. & «= € 
Staplegrove . ... . 4 2 2 1l 17° 9} 5 9 8 
BE eG earl a Aah ee 26 13 #8} 13 8 2 6 6 4 
Nailsbourne . ... . 26 10 4} 10 4 Il 3 64 
a, ee 72 18 9 21 8 6} 9 18 8 
Poundisford . . . . . 42 1 10} 14 10 7} 10 3 3% 
De 5 is, 6 aa 5’ ts © S & 5 12 6 





* The Meon account records as due 748 opera carectalia, 308 opera manualia, 
870 opera autumpnalia. Of these 128, 144, and 201 respectively were sold. 

** They were sold at Fonthill, Wiltshire (value 21s. 6d.) ; Waltham, Hampshire 
(£36 4s. 10d.) ; Droxford, Hampshire (£9 6s. 10}d.) ; Farnham, Surrey (£35 0s. 23d.). 
Some harvesting services were retained at Twyford (value of opera sold, £11 7s. 9d.), 
Hambledon (value of opera sold, £5), Bitterne, Itchenswell, all in Hampshire. 

** Brockhampton. 

*® Knoyle, Wiltshire ; Highclere, Burgclere, Woodhay, Ashmansworth, Hampshire. 


It is possible that some of these payments ‘in garbis’ may have been for the rendering 
of precariae. 
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the precariae that they were ad cibum domini. On some 
manors the grecariae sufficed ;71 on others they had to be eked out 
by hired labour.” In a few instances we can discover the expense 
of reaping an acre in each way. At Bishop’s Sutton, when the 
reaping was done by hired labour, the cost was 5d. the acre ; 
when done by precariae, 2°8d. At Weald the corresponding 
figures were 5d. and 3d. At Farnham, however, the reaping of 
an acre in either way cost 6d.* Hence the saving to the bailiff 
by the use of precariae varied from one-half the expense of 
harvesting to no saving whatever. 

On the Winchester manors the procedure, despite superficial 
differences, was thus pretty uniform. Apart from a few cases 
of complete commutation it was customary to utilize opera for 
harvest. In general only precariae were available and some- 
times they did not suffice. In addition, weeding (sarclatio) was 
at times done by means of opera in Hampshire, as were ploughing 
and harrowing in Somerset. At best the value of the opera 
utilized was but a small fraction of the rent of assize, distinctly 
less than one-fourth of it. 

On certain of the estates of the bishop of Chichester services 
were rendered long after the Black Death. A series of extents 
of his manors made while they were forfeit to the king in 4 
Richard II shows five on which there is no mention of opera.”* 
On five others, however, some opera were still specified: on 
three the amounts were not great, being valued at less than 
one-eighth of the rent of assize; on the remaining two there 
were still due 785 and 1,300 opera, valued respectively at one- 
fifth and one-fourth of the rent of assize.”® 

Episcopal manors upon which commutation was long delayed 
are strikingly illustrated by the estates of the bishop of Ely.’® 
While these were forfeit in the king’s hands in 30 Edward III, 
seven years after the Black Death, a complete series of extents 
was drawn up. From the Norfolk manors no information 

" Downton, Wiltshire; Witney, Oxfordshire; Brightwell, Harwell, Berkshire ; 


Marden, Stoke, Meon Ecclesia, Hambledon Ecclesia, Fareham, Cheriton, Beauworth, 
Hampshire. 

"2 Ebbesbourne, Wiltshire ; Idbury, Oxfordshire ; Wargrave, Fernham, Berkshire ; 
Esher, Surrey ; North Waltham, Crawley, Bishop’s Sutton, Alresford, Weald, Overton, 
Moreton, Bentley, Hampshire. 

*? In Berkshire at times we find, ‘ opera nihil valent propter captionem cibariorum’. 
So at West Hanney and Wantage, Berkshire, and at Hamble, Hampshire, in 22 Edw. I 
(Add. MS. 6164, ff. 10, 9, 5). 

™ Add. MS. 6165, ff. 107-9, Amberley, ‘ Bixley’, Broyle, ‘ Dryngewyke ’, Ferring. 

"’ The three were Cakham, Preston, Siddlesham; the two, Bishopstone and 
Stratham. 

** Quite exceptional was the commutation at Derham, Norfolk, which took place 
before 26 Edw. I: ‘xiv li. vs. 1d. de consuetudinibus predicte villatae sic positis ad 
certum tempore H[ugonis] de Balesham [a. 1257-86] quondam episcopi ad predictos 
quattuor terminos.’ (Ministers’ Accounts, 1132/10). 
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regarding opera could be got, as the tenants refused to give it. 
For the estates in Essex, Hertfordshire, Suffolk, and Cambridge- 
shire (the majority being in the last two counties) the record is 
complete. Twenty-six townships are described. Upon them 
opera were due which would bring 5 into Class C, 9 into Class B, 
12 into Class A.””7 Such a policy of non-commutation was quite 
in accord with that of lay lords in these counties, where we have 
already seen them continuing to exact opera more frequently 
than elsewhere. 

From the manors of the nine bishoprics examined, it would 
appear that commutation proceeded upon episcopal estates much 
as upon lay manors. Bishops as such were not particularly 
adverse to commutation or particularly favourable to it before 
the Black Death. What happened was largely a matter of 
locality. In the north and west opera were almost entirely sold. 
So too on the Norwich estates, where episcopal commutation 
was somewhat in advance of similar lay action. In the south- 
east on the estates of the bishops of Winchester and Chichester 
opera were to some extent performed, while on the Ely estates 
almost entirely so. 

For the manors of monastic houses, as for those of the 
bishops, it is somewhat difficult to find extents from the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Earlier or later they are easily 
to be had. Most available for information about the commuta- 
tion of services before the Black Death are two not inconsiderable 
series. The first relates to alien priories when they were taken 
into the king’s hands in 18 Edward II ;7* the second, drawn up 
in 1338, describes the lands of the Hospitallers, including those 
taken over from the Templars.” To these may be added a few 
smaller groups.8° In all they show the situation on 227 manors 
or large estates fairly well distributed throughout England.* 


77 Add. MS. 6165, fo. 115 seg. Class C: Braunford, Suffolk; Wisbech, Elm, 
Leverington, and Tydd, Cambridgeshire. Class B: Littlebury, Hatfield Episcopi, 
Hadham, Hertfordshire; Barking Glemsford, Rattlesden, Hitcham Wetheringsett, 
Suffolk ; Doddington, Cambridgeshire. Class A: Hadstock, Rettenden, Essex ; 
Kelshall, Hertfordshire ; Hartest, Suffolk; Great Shelford, Triplow, Fen Ditton, 
Stretham, Balsham, Haddenham, Downham, Wilburton, Cambridgeshire. 

78 Add. MS. 6164. 

'® The Knights Hospitallers in England, ed. L. B. Larking, Camden Soc., London, 
1857. 

80 Estates of Grimsby Abbey, Lincs., 15 Edw. IIT (Add. MS. 6165, fo. 39) ; estates 
of Lilleshall Abbey, Salop, 4 Edw. III (ibid. fo. 37); estates of Selby Abbey, Yorks., 
an. 1320 (Add. MS. 36579); estates of Leigh Nunnery, Devon (Harl. MS. 3660, 
ff. 141-78). 

*1 Since there are few instances from certain counties, extents from an earlier 
series of 22 Edw. I (when alien priories were first reported upon) have been inserted 
so far as they relate to Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Hampshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Wiltshire. It is probable, of course, that further commutation took place upon some 
of these estates during the period which elapsed before the Black Death. If so, 
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If on these the value of the opera which were due be compared 
with the rent of assize paid, and a classification be made like that 
adopted for lay manors, the results are as follows. 

In the northern and western counties lay 67 of the monastic 
manors.*? Upon 40 of them no opera were rendered ; upon 27 * 
slight services which would place them in Class C. Six fall 
within Class B and two within Class A. The last two, together 
with one in Class B, were manors of Selby Abbey in Yorkshire, 
where services were thus exacted in 1320. Two others of 
Class B were manors of the Hospitallers in Nottinghamshire,® 
and the remaining three of this class were in Lincolnshire.*® 
Apart from these eight instances the situation upon monastic 
estates of the north-west did not differ greatly from that upon 
lay estates there. 

In the counties of the south and east the situation is pictured 
in the following summary : 




















County. Class D. | Class C. | Class B.| Class A.| Total. 
Norfolk . . Sa 0 | 2 3 Oo | 5 
Sess + ew ek SL 0 2 5 
Essex . . = 7 7 6 | 0 20 
Hertfordshire | eS -4 0 Oo | 0 2 
ee aa 0 Oo | 0 1 
Cambridgeshire el 1 Oo | 5 9 
Buckinghamshire . si | 1 1 7 
Middlesex 2 | Oo | 1 0 3 
Hampshire . 4 | 4 1 2 ll 
Bedfordshire 2 | 38 0 | oO 5 
Huntingdonshire ‘ o | 0 ei 1 1 
Northamptonshire. . | 8 | 0 3 1 12 
Oxfordshire. . . .| 4 | 1 2 | 5 | 12 
Berkshire 4 | 6 0 | 1 ll 
Wiltshire ll | 3 3 | 2 19 
Gloucestershire . 3 | 2 aad 1 7 
Somerset 6 | 1 eI 0 9 
Dorset 5 | 7 5 | 1 |; 12 
Devon a 1 6 | 0 | 9 

69 | 635 6(| (84 22 | 160 








their inclusion makes the table err in the direction of non-commutation. But it also 
shows how far commutation had gone in many southern counties (notably in Berkshire) 
at an early date. On the manors of Cerne Abbey, Dorset (not included in the table), 
opera were still largely uncommuted in 22 Edw. I. 

* The monastic manors will be found classified in the appendix. They are grouped 
with the lay manors, but are distinguished from them by being in italics. 

* 11 in Lincolnshire, 6 in Yorkshire, 1 in Nottinghamshire, 1 in Warwickshire. 

“ Fryston, Hambleton, Hillam. A change may, of course, have taken place 
before the Black Death. 

*§ Ossington, Winkbourn. 

** Bottesford (Hospitallers), Rowston (Templars), Tetney (Grimsby Abbey). 
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Commutation, it seems, had gone as far as upon lay manors 
if not farther. The Ramsey estates, however, upon which 
Mr. Page has shown that heavy services were nearly always 
rendered, are not included. If they be added, the totals of the 
four classes become D 70, C 39, B43, and A 34. Thus the ratio 
between Classes D and C on the one hand and Classes B and A on 
the other becomes similar to that ascertained for lay manors in 
these counties (viz. 163 as against 146). 

If the burden of services in different counties of the south- 
east be considered, it appears that estates in Classes B and A 
equal or surpass in number those in Classes C and D 
(including now the Ramsey manors) in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Oxfordshire, Dorset, and Devon.*’ 
In comparison with the counties in which services on lay manors 
were most frequent, the record is similar for the first three counties, 
but in the last three services on monastic manors were relatively 
heavier. This variation is accounted for by the preponderance 
of Ramsey estates in Huntingdonshire, and of Leigh estates in 
Devon, together with non-commutation on manors of the 
Hospitallers in Dorset and on the manors of the Templars near 
their house at Sandford, Oxon. On the other hand, services on 
monastic manors were less frequent in Essex, Buckinghamshire, 
Middlesex, and Hampshire.8’ Such variations would probably 
tend to disappear if more abundant evidence were forthcoming. 
In the remaining counties of the south-east, rent-paying estates 
predominated with the monasteries as they did with laymen. 
What stands out clear is the general agreement between lay and 
monastic lands, not only in the contrast of the north-west with 
the south-east, but in the identity of the counties where services 
were most burdensome. 

It is time to summarize the results of a desultory paper. 
From the records of more than 900 manors or large estates 
dating from the half-century before the Black Death and repre- 
senting as impartially as possible the different counties of 
England, it appears that commutation had proceeded in much 
the same manner upon lay and ecclesiastical properties ; that 
services were very seldom rendered in the territory lying to the 
north-west of a line drawn from Boston to Gloucester ; but that 
south-east of this line they were to be met with in all counties, 
and in some were the rule rather than the exception.®* 

Such conclusions tend to reconcile the divergent views of 

*? From Hertfordshire and Sussex the nm onastic evidence is slight. 

88 An explanation of this variation would, of course, be of interest. It is connected 
with the early history of villein tenures, of which the writer hopes to treat at another 
time. That the burden of services was heaviest in some half-dozen of the counties 


where the peasants’ revolt was most violent is suggestive, and should be considered 
in connexion with contemporary peasant complaints about degrading labour. 
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Thorold Rogers and Mr. Page. The former was, broadly speak- 
ing, correct in maintaining that the commutation of services 
had, before the Black Death, proceeded far. Mr. Page’s study 
of certain manors of the south-east supplied a necessary correc- 
tion, but furnished insufficient ground for a new generalization. 
With a return to the earlier view comes a more accurate concep- 
tion regarding the development of a money economy. It now 
appears that in this rural England did not, after all, lag so much 
behind urban centres at home and abroad. H. L. Gray. 


APPENDIX 
Names in italics are those of monastic estates 
Northumberland. 

Class D. Angerton, Cartington, Callerton, Charlton, Ellingham, 
Heddon on the Wall, Merdesfen, Mollisdown, Newham, Ponte- 
land, Parva Eland, Styford, Whalton, Chibburn, Thornton. 

Cumberland. 

Class D. Aikton, Beckermet, ‘ Blaykstansit’, Carleton, Coulderton, 
Gamblesby, Ireby, Kirklinton, Kirkandrews, Kirkbride, 
Lazonby, Millom. 

Westmoreland. 

Class D. Ambleside, Applethwaite, Casterton, Crossthwaite, 
Grassmere, Helsington, Hutton, Kirkby in Kendall, Langdene, 
Stirkeland, Stavely and Sapgill, Troutbeck. 

Lancashire. 

Class D. Erghum, Carnforth, Garstang, ‘ Maurholm’, Melling, 

Scotford, Tunstall, Ulverston, Wray, Woolston. 
Yorkshire. 

Class D. Aldburgh, Aldwark, Aston, Bowes, Burton Constable, 
Crosthwait, Danby, Ecclesall, Eston, Everingham, Forcett, 
Flinton, Gilling, Glaisdale, Greenhow, Halsham, Hunmanby, 
Hutton, Kilham, Liverton, Middleton, Owthorn, Out Newton, 
Preston, Seamer, Shireburn, Sewerby, Terrington, Thorngum- 
bold, Thorp Arch, Tibthorp, Towton, Upleatham, Waxholm, 
Weston juxta Otteley, Whorlton, Alnerstan, Broughton, Cowton, 
Copmanthorp, Dalton, Foukebrigg, Green Hill, Killington, Mount 
St. John, Newland, Ribston, Templehurst and Easthurst, Westerdale. 

Class C. Scamston, Sinnington, Thornton, Walton, Alvethope, Hens- 
ington, Henningborough, ‘Stanford, Stormeswood and de la Doune.’ 

Class B. Hillam. 

Class A. Hambleton, Monk Fryston. 

Nottinghamshire. 

Class D. Arnold, Barton, Gonalston, Laxton, Muskham, North 
Leverton, Poverelthorp, Toneton, Wandesley, Lenton, Radford. 

Class C. ‘ Kyketon.’ 

Class B. Ossington, Winkbourne. 
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Derbyshire. 
Class D. Codnor, Denby, Stanley, Barrow, Yeveley. 


Staffordshire. 
Class D. Alveton, Alstonfield, Balterley, Bradley, Eaton, Farley, 
Handsworth, Madeley, Mere-End, Norbury, Swinnerton, Tirley. 


Rutland. 
Class D. Essendine, Whissendine. 
Class C. Market Overton. 
Class B. Hambleton. 


Leicestershire. 
Class D. Ashby de la Zouch, Barwell, Burbache, Claybrook, Frowles- 
worth, Kilwardly, Loughborough, Louseby. 
Class B. Evington. 


Warwickshire. 

Class D. Aston Cantlow, Bordesley, Fenny Compton, Griff, 
Poley, Oversley, Winterton, Tysoe, Stockton, Barston, Grafton, 
Ryton-upon-Dunsmore. 

Class C. Newton Regis, Butlers Marston, Balshall. 

Class B. Wootton Wawen. 


Worcestershire. 
Class D. Abberley, Bushley, Bewdley, Clent, Cotheridge. Hanley, 
Kidderminster. 
Shropshire. 
Class D. Hinstock, Longford, Pulverbatch, Wem, Albrighton, 
Attingham, ‘ Bolynghal’, Hencott, Lilleshall, Longdon upon Tarn, 
Preston Gubbals. 
Class C. Adderley, Shifnal. 


Herefordshire. 


Class D. Ashperton and Stretton Grandison, Bickerton, Eyton, 
Great Tarrington, Leinthall, Mordiford, Orleton, Richard’s Castle, 
Weston, Bradwardine, Wilton, Wigmore, Dinmore, Sutton, Worm- 
bridge. 

Class C. Huntington, Pembridge. 

Class B. Eardisland, Kingsland. 


Tancolnshire. 

Class D. Appleby, Aylesby, Alkborough, ‘ Vesey’ Barton, Barton 
upon Humber, Bassingham, Barnoldby, Bicker, Canwick, 
Doddington, Ewerby Thorp, Fishtoft, Frampton, Folkingham, 
Gainsborough, Gedney, Goxhill, Harrington, Helpringham, 
Heckington, Leadenham and Fulbeck, Laceby, Linwood, Morton, 
Nocton, Orby, Washingborough, Risegate, Segbrook, Skredington, 
Stanton, Stainton [le Vale], Sutthorp, Thoresway, Wellington, 
‘ Wykes’, Dembleby, Goldsby, Limbergh, Maltby, Stallingborough, 
Swallow, Ulceeby. 
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Class C. Bolingbroke, Down, Welbourn, Cabourne, Cawkwell, Eagle, 
* Horkstow, Ingham, North Kirkeby, Skirbeck, Temple Bruern, 
Thorp in the Fallows, Waddington, Willoughton. 
Class B. Beausolaz, Frampton, Leasingham, Bottesford, Rowston, 
Tetney. 
Class A. Flete, Halton, Horbling, Kingsdon, Moulton, Whaplode. 


Norfolk. 

Class D. Hethersett, Sherringham. 

Class C. East Bradenham, Killing, Ormesby, Sall, Wymondham, 
Gayton, West Wretham. 

Class B. Buckenham, New Buckenham, Caistor, Claxton, Chingham, 
Holkham, Kerdiston, West Lexham, Newton, Postwick, Rain- 
ham, Stewkley, Wooton, Carbrook, Field Dalling, Toft Monks. 

Class A. Hellesdon, Scoulton. 


Suffolk. 
Class D. Somerleyton, Thurston, Coddenham, Preston. 
Class C. Mutford, Battisford. 
Class B. Bulcamp, Badmondisfeld, Henham, Horham, Kettle 
burgh, Monewden, Tany’s, Wrentham. 
Class A. Barrow, Bing, Hengrave, Huntingfield, Lidgate, Mend- 
ham, Shelly, Rushworth, Syleham. 


Essex. 

Class D. Great Easton, Fobbing, Heybridge, Moughton, Newhall, 
Smeeton, Stansted, Woodham Mortimer, Birchanger, Bures, 
Cressing, Ingrave, Maplestead, Rainham, Witham. 

Class C. Chingford, Debden, Dunmow, Langham, Little Perndon, 
Great Totham, Coggeshall, Dunton, Fingringhoe, Mersea, Peete, 
Panfield, Takeley. 

Class B. Ambirden in Debden, Aveley, Great Baddow, Marks 
in Great Dunmow, Newport, Stapleford, Waltham Stow, Great 
Wakering, Writtle, Wormingford, Saffron Walden, Bardfield, 
Bradwell, Felsted, Lindsell, Stansgate, Widdington. 

Class A. Hatfield and Brunesho, Farnham, Lacheley, Morton, 
Pleshy, Quendon, Southall in Dunmow, Thurrok, Tolleshunt, 
Little Wakering, Great Waltham. 


Hertfordshire. 
Class D. Berkhamstede, Knebbeworth, Brocksbourn, Standon. 
Class C. Buckland, Eastwick, Plashes. 
Class B. Bennington, Flamstead, Therfield, Widdihall. 
Class A. Mardley, Offeley, Reed, Wheathamstead. 


Sussex. 
Class D. Bugsell, Broadhurst, Slaugham, Old Shoreham, ‘ Treve’, 
Woodmancote, Poling. 
Class C. Biblehamme, Drayton, Nutbourne, Twineham. 
Class B. Hangleton, Heghton, Heighton, Horstede, Jevington, 
Laughton, Pangdean, Tarring, Street End. 
Class A. Applesham, Barnham, Halnacker, Poynings, Preston. 
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Cambridgeshire. 
Class D. Barrington, Boxworth, Gransden, Litlington, Madding- 
ley, Ashley, Meldreth, Wendy. 
Class C. Swaffham, Creeting St. Clare. 
Class B. Borough Green, Fordham, Yenhall. 
Class A. Kirtling, Whaddon, Boxworth, Chippenham, ‘ Swanneslee’ 
in Caxton, Shingay, Great Wilbraham. 


Buckinghamshire. 


Class D. Amersham, Aston Clinton, Ashendon, Beachendon, 
Chenies, Long Crendon, Hitcham, Singleborough, Marsh, 
Tingewick, * Thykethorn ’. 

Class C. Aylesbury, Hogshaw, Tickford. 

Class B. Buckland, Haversham, Hambleden, Great Linford, Little 
Linford, Great Missenden, Newport Pagnell, Preston Bissett, 
Wolverton, Wing. 

Class A. Newton Longville. 


Middlesex. 


Class D. Clerkenwell, Harefield. 
Class C. Edgware, Enfield, 
Class B. Culham, Shepperton, Tottenham, Hampton. 


Hampshire. 


Class D. Bentworth, Boarhunt, Fareham, Hinton, Holdshott, 
Kingsclere, Lassham, Sopley, Tystede, Andover, ‘ Andewell’, 
Bentworth, Burghclere. 

Class C. Chilworth, Compton Monceaux, Ellingham, Faccombe, 
Rockburn, Warblington, Godsfield, ‘ Guedwell’, Hayling, Monks 
Sherborne. 

Class B. Avon ‘ Peverel’, Aston, Basing, Chawton, Crux Easton, 
Ludshott, Nutley, Rockborn, Sutton Scotney, Upper Wallop, 
Rambridge. 

Class A. Gatcombe, Warrford, Whitewell, Coombe, Quarley. 


Surrey. 


Class D. Beckenham, lLagham, Paddington, Shere, Tooting 
Gravene, Wootton. 
Class B. Beddington, Moulsey. 


Bedfordshire. 
Class D. Cardington, Eyworth, Langford, Odell, Renhold, 
Stachesden, Tilwick, Wrestlingworth, Eaton Bray, Melch- 
bourn. 
Class C. Henlow, Sutton, Clifton, Girtford, Pillinge. 
Class B. Sundon. 


Huntingdonshire. 


Class D. Brampton, Gidding, Kimbolton. 
Class A. Long Stowe with Stoneley and Wornditch, St. Neots. 
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Northamptonshire. 


Class D. Corby, Deanshanger, Great Houghton, Kelmarsh, Weston 
and Sutton, Wood Preston, Blakesley, Dingley, Everdon, Floore, 
Gayton, Guilesborough, Sulgrave, Weedon Beck. 

Class C. Braybrook, Harpole, Weldon. 

Class B. Pattishall, Thorpe Mandeville, Grafton, Harrington, 
Sywel . 

Class A. Moulton, Wadenhoe, Wardon, Stotesbery. 


Oxfordshire. 


Class D. Bicester, Crowell, Glympton, Middleton, Newington, 
Sibford, Somerton, Tackley, Clanfield, Cottisford, Coggs, Little- 
more. 

Class C. Bradwell, Brize Norton, Swincombe. 

Class B. Middle Aston, Finmere, Hook Norton, Kidlington, Stoke 
Moeles, Charlton on Otmoor, Sibford. 

Class A. Over Norton, Horspath, Over Horspath, Merton, Sandford, 
Temple Cowley. 


Berkshire. 


Class D. Appleton, Sugworth, East Hanney, West Hanney, Wantage, 
Wooley. 

Class C. Brimpton, Donnington, East Enborne, Shaw, Sutton 
Courtney, West Wittenham, Aston, Greenham, Hendred, Shefford, 
* Shirburn Hinle’, Upton. 

Class B. West Enborne. 

Class A. Steventon. 


Wiltshire. 


Class D. Amesbury, Aston Grey, Colecote, Castle Combe, Durring- 
ton, Grimstead, Newton, Platford, Standen, Wockley, Allington, 
Avebury, Barbury, Clatford, Conock, ‘ Cosham’, ‘ Honiton’, 
Leigh, Temple Rockley, Westbury, Winterbourn. 

Class C. Broughton, Ebbesborne Wake, Hurdcott, Sharncott, Seend, 
Upavon, Farley, Hullavington, Thornhall. 

Class B. Compton Chamberlain, Colerne, Sheldons and Chippenham, 
Ansty, Char'ton, Chisenbury. 

Class A. Earl Stoke, East Heytesbury, Great Heytesbury, Sherston, 
Stert, West Winterslow, Wootton Bassett, Chippenham, 
Hanging Lang ford. 

Gloucestershire. 


Class D. Abinghall, Alveston, Dymock, Ea/ne}sworth, Huntley, 
Kempley, Lassington, Oxenhall, Shipton Moyne, Sudeley, Tock- 
ington, Whittington, Westbury, Ashton, Quenington, Slaughter. 

Class C. Cheltenham, Rowell. 

Class B. Oldland, Newent. 

Class A. Ayshdon, Fairford, Oxenton, Sodbury, Stoke Orchard, 
Tewkesbury, Wheatenhurst, Beckford. 
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Somerset. 

Class D. Curry Mallet, Coat, Hinton, Hurst, Lymington, Martock, 
Abbas Combe, Buckland Minchin, Closworth, Mudford, Stoke- 
courcy, Temple Combe. 

Class C. Maperton, North Cadbury, Halse. 

Class B. Crewkerne, Luccumbe, Stapleton, Load, Wilton. 


Dorset. 

Class D. Fordington, Langton ‘ Latile’, Owre, Stoke St. Ewalds, 
Bincombe, ‘ Brudyeton’, Duntish, Sturminster Marshall, Winter- 
borne Cam. 

Class C. Loders. 

Class B. Blandford, Ibberton, Tarrant Rushton, Bockhampton, 
Chilcombe, Frampton, Spettisbury, ‘Waye’. 

Class A. Friar Maine. 


Devon. 
Class D. Cotleigh, Langeford, Sampford Peverell, ‘ Bothemescomb’, 
Dunsford. 
Class C. Diptford, Church Staunton, ‘ Shyrdyngho’. 
Class B. Honiton, Kings Kerswell, ‘ Guthelesford’, ‘ Hockeforde’, 
Leigh, North Leigh, Nethertown, Rockbere. 








Lhe Treaty of Hanover 


ARLY in June 1725 came news from Stephen Poyntz at 

_j Stockholm to spoil the plans of George I for a league of all 
northern powers against Austria! It upset the belief that 
Catherine I of Russia, unable to dispense with the support of 
Great Britain and France, would accept without much difficulty 
the proposals for alliance renewed to her by Campredon. 
Of his own progress in Sweden, where the corner-stone of 
the northern alliance was to be laid, Poyntz reported well 
enough, but he had been shown a letter from the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp’s minister, Bassewitz, which told of the 
tsaritsa’s transport of rage on receiving her ministers’ report 
of their first conference with Campredon and recited the violent 
harangue in which she had declared her intention of making 
war on Denmark, followed by orders for the immediate equipment 
of her fleet and army for the purpose. When Poyntz remarked to 
Count Horn that the whole thing read like ‘ a fiction or rhodomon- 
tade of Bassewitz contrived with very little art and probability ’, 
the count replied that there had since come ‘ certain intelligence 
that it was all literally true ’.” 

At the same time were reported from Vienna extravagant 
boastings by Ripperda of the king of Spain’s will and power 
to recover Gibraltar and Port Mahon, and even to reinstate 
James III in England.* To them little attention need have been 
paid, but that it was plain that disturbance in the north must 
make the southern danger real. Even now it was chosen in 
England not to count Spain an enemy; Colonel Stanhope was 
not yet writing from Madrid alarmingly ; responsibility for what 
Ripperda said was laid on the court of Vienna, as seeking to 
raise discord between Spain and England for its own ends. Thus 
Townshend, sending Stanhope orders to discover very privately 
whether Ripperda’s utterances were authorized or no : 

You will see . . . that it is the aim of the Imperial Court by the means of 
Spain to bring us as much as they can under their influence, and to raise 

* Ante, xxviii. 702-6. 

* Fully in Poyntz’s great dispatch of 14 May (0.s.), Record Office, Sweden 37 ; 
Catherine’s harangue partly cited by Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, i. 243. 


* St. Saphorin, 26 May seqqg., Record Office, Germany (Empire) 55 ; cf. Armstrong, 
Elisabeth Farnese, pp. 182-3, Dureng, Le Due de Bourbon et l Angleterre, p. 283. 
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disputes between Great Britain and that Kingdom in order to make them- 
selves the Umpires of them ; if such a gross artifice should have made any 
impression at Madrid, and their Cath. Mtys. should give into such wild 
plans with respect to Gibraltar and our commerce, as seem to be projected 
between the Imperial Ministers and Riperda, you must, as from yourself, 
speak very plainly upon these points. 


To Paris the news of Catherine’s recalcitrance came from 
Campredon, who had to report her refusal of the treaty proposed 
and to forward a counter-project which contained demands on 
behalf of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp and other stipulations, 
which it was certain that George I would never accept. What 
the disappointment was may be gathered from secretary Robin- 
son’s late report of current belief at Paris that (in his words) ‘ the 
Czarina’s better temper or precarious situation’ had induced 
her to give the duke ‘ entirely up’.* Orders were sent to Cam- 
predon to suspend negotiations until the counter-project had been 
thoroughly considered,’ and communication of the intelligence 
to George wa; delayed until the end of June, when he was at 
Hanover. 

The first effect of the intelligence was to direct British and 
French attention once more to Prussia, neglected since the 
collapse of the negotiations of the winter.§ But not for like reasons 
in the two countries. French anxiety centred on Prussian rela- 
tions with Austria, and particularly on what success might 
attend the efforts of Count Rabutin, the imperial envoy lately 
arrived at Berlin.® George I and his ministers limited their 
fears as yet to supposed intrigues of Frederick William I with 
Russia. They knew well enough that he would shape his policy 
solely from the point of view of his own advantage, that solicita- 
tion would but make him raise his terms, and that the emperor 
had not enough to offer him, at present at all events. Colonel 
Du Bourgay’s advices from Berlin were that the refusal of George I 
to accede to the treaty of Vienna had given great pleasure, that 
Frederick William intended to repair to Hanover as soon as his 


* Townshend to Stanhope, 20 June, Record Office, Spain 93, and similarly to 
Newcastle, 29 June, Regencies 6. 

* Campredon’s dispatches, 21 April to 3 May, Sbornik, lviii. 145-241, the counter- 
project, with the changes proposed by the French government, pp. 265-84, and, 
with papers in connexion, Record Office, Treaty Papers 61. 

® 29 May, British Museum, Add. MS. 32743. 

7 19 and 20 June, Sbornik, Iviii. 

® Ante, xxviii. 693-6. 

* Rabutin had left Vienna in February, but owing to disputes about the liability 
of his baggage to customs and on points of ceremonial (see the Seckendorf correspon- 
dence in Férster’s Friedrich Wilhelm I, Kénig von Preussen, 24 February segq.) he did 
not reach Berlin till 26 April. Then by these difficulties and by the absence of Frederick 
William at Brandenburg, reviewing his army of defence against Saxony, his private 
audience was delayed till 21 May (Du Bourgay’s dispatches, Record Office, Prussia 19). 
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father-in-law arrived there, that he was much alarmed at 
supposed secret articles of the said treaty directed against the 
liberties of the empire, and that he would be found ready to enter 
into any measures that should be proposed. And again : 


Count Rabutin and Gen!. Seckendorff with all their friends at this 
Court have endeavour’d to disingage the King of Prussia from his 
friendship with France, and not without some insinuations tending to 
disunite the King and his Prussian Majesty. But I am assured their 
efforts have proved fruitless hitherto." 


But in all that related to the north Frederick William was 
thoroughly distrusted. British opinion of him was voiced by 
Horatio Walpole when he wrote: ‘ I cannot forbear . . . venting 
my thoughts which I have long entertained with regard to the 
king of Prussia’s conduct, which seems to me in all parts of the 
northern affairs entirely opposite to his Majesty’s interest.’ 
He was sure now, he said, that there had been a concert between 
him and the late tsar, and that he ‘ was to find his account by 
some new acquisition’. To which the duke of Newcastle replied : 
‘His Majesty approves your reasonings about that Prince’s 
conduct, and thinks them very just.’ ” 

Townshend answered Poyntz : 


The account of the Czarina’s behaviour in the Senate of Petersburg 
is as curious as it is surprizing. We never had before such particulars of 
her temper and views; but the King has long thought by the delay 
which has been used in the business of the alliance and reconciliation that 
other projects were on foot, and that what should be done in that negocia- 
tion would be little more than amusement, in order to cover other designs, 
But since you have cleared that matter up so strongly, and Count Horn 
looks upon themselves to be pretty secure on the other side the Baltick, his 
Majesty judged in this situation that the best he could do was to endeavour 
to counterwork the Russian plan on this side the Baltick by giving what 
encouragement he could to Denmark, by putting the King of Prussia to 
the test either of discountenancing the Czarina’s project, or of furnishing 
the 10™ men promised by the treaty of Charlottenburg, or of openly dis- 
covering his views by declining to comply with the terms of that alliance ; 
and by exciting France to joyn in both those schemes with respect to 
Denmark and Prussia.’ 


Poyntz would see, Townshend went on, by what Du Bourgay had 
just written [about Courland], how the court of Berlin ‘loves 


© Wallenrodt on 14 July, being then at Berlin, wrote that his master was so 
anxious to see the king of England that he had wanted to be at Hanover on the day 
that the other returned thither from Pyrmont, but had been persuaded to allow him 
some days’ repose (Record Office, Foreign Ministers 46, holograph). 

" 5 to 21 June, Record Office, Prussia 19. 


* H. Walpole, 3 May, Newcastle to him, 29 April (0.s.), British Museum, Add. MS 
32743. 
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always to be driving such underhand bargains, and the bait 
thrown out seems to be very proper for the czarina’s aims in order 
to draw that prince deeply into her interest ’.“ 

Frederick William I had in his life one single aim, to organize 
his state and make it strong enough to assert its position as a 
European power. At home, where he was his own master, he 
swerved not in his measures to that end, but with his foreign policy 
it was different. His professed maxim was to render no service with- 
out fit recompense, and he ever turned his eyes where advantage 
seemed to offer for the moment. Hence his established character 
for vacillation. His impulsive nature led him ever and anon to 
take hasty decisions of which he as soon repented, and those who 
understood his moods—-Whitworth and Townshend and others 
besides the companions of his Tabakscollegium—took frequent 
advantage of this weakness. He was easily irritated, says his 
intimate friend General Seckendorf, easily calmed; the right 
moment must be taken to approach him, when in good temper 
about small affairs; if he were angry, none dared cross him.“ 
Much of his changefulness in foreign policy was due, no doubt, 
to the difficulties of his position. Not only was Austria jealous 
of his rising power, but also Saxony and Hanover and others of 
his neighbours. Before all things he was a German prince, loyal 
to the emperor as distinguished from the head of the vast 
dominions of Austria. His natural ally was Russia, and her 
friendship he persistently cultivated; yet to join hands with 
Russia was to break with England; nor would Catherine I 
respond sincerely to his advances. The question for him now was, 
dare he rely on Great Britain and France for protection against 
Austria, against the 90,000 infantry and 36,000 horse which, 
his envoy wrote, two million Spanish piastres would enable to 
take the field next year, or should he seek safety with the 
emperor at the price of submission ? 

His perplexity is illustrated by another report of Seckendorf, 
who spent in his company this year the greater part of June. 
He agreed, says the count, that it was necessary to establish 
a good harmony with the court of Vienna, and was pleased with 
Rabutin personally, but no sooner was he brought into a good 
humour than there came some fresh decree of the Aulic council 
to irritate him. Neither he nor his ministers seemed to have any 
fixed plan of policy, so that little that was real was to be hoped 
from him. Though unlikely to ally himself with foreign powers 
against the emperor and empire, he could not be depended upon 
to furnish the troops, of which he was so fond, even as auxiliaries, 


13 Townshend to Poyntz, 1 June (0.s.), Record Office, Sweden 37. 
4 Seckendorf to Eugene, 9 June 1724, Forster, op. cit., Urkundenbuch ii. 10. 
* Droysen, p. 374. The piastre was the silver dollar, worth about 4s. English. 
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still less to employ his whole army. He seemed to wish so to 
behave towards all powers as to be thought ready to enter into 
fixed alliances, without taking real engagements with any. Thus 
he would doubtless treat Count Rottembourg, when he came to 
Berlin, very confidentially in order to rouse jealousy in other 
quarters and to be made more account of at Vienna. He hung 
now on Russia, now on England or other powers, without being 
able to resolve to close with any of them. In spite of appearances, 
Seckendorf knew that the British and Prussian courts were 
anything but in harmony, and when the two monarchs met there 
might be an explosion, because George I would not be hurried 
about the marriage of Prince Frederick to the crown princess of 
Prussia. If this did not come off, the king of Prussia would 
be alienated from Hanover altogether, especially if his father- 
in-law acted the preceptor and espoused, as threatened, the cause 
of the Magdeburg nobles. Nor was he content with the slumberous 
attitude of George I in the Thorn affair. It were well if at their 
coming meeting an imperial minister could be present, in order 
to profit by a quarrel and bring Prussia wholly over to the side 
of the emperor. He (Seckendorf) ventured this advice, knowing 
so well the king of Prussia’s temper and his court. Any one 
spending some weeks with him could not too greatly wonder 
at the ‘ vielfiltigen Verainderungen, Resolutionen, Projecta, 
Furcht, Hoffnung und differente Affecten’. Prince Eugene, 
to whom this was written, agreed with the views expressed, but 
thought that ways would not be wanting at Hanover to bring 
over the king of Prussia to anything desired.'® 

The gravity of the marriage question, to which Seckendorf 
alluded, was appreciated by Du Bourgay. This, he wrote, was 
‘the chief subject ’ about which the king of Prussia would treat 
at Hanover, and the queen was so uneasy about it, that she had 
renewed her commands to him to desire Townshend to use his 
best offices ‘ that some distant hopes may be given of the conclu- 
sion of this matter ’, otherwise she could not prevent her husband 
‘from taking resolutions very destructive to the good of her 
family, and her own quiet and rest for the remainder of her life, 
whereas that his Prussian Majesty has so much at heart this 
matter, that if the least favourable expression be dropt, it will 
calm him entirely ’.!’ 

In the dispatch to which Townshend referred Du Bourgay sent 
information that Frederick William had renewed negotiations 

© Seckendorf to Eugene, 27 June, and the reply, 14 July, /. c., pp. 38-47. In 
accordance is St. Saphorin’s statement that the court of Vienna was so convinced of 
the king of Prussia’s irresolution that it feared him little, although so jealous of him 
and although he could do more harm to Austria than any other prince (dispatch of 


11 May, Record Office, Germany (Empire) 55). 
17 Du Bourgay, 24 May, Record Office, Prussia 19. 


q 
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with Catherine I for the establishment of a Prussian prince 
in Courland as husband of Anna Ivanovna, and for mutual 
succour of 16,000 foot and 4,000 horse in case of need.1® Pre- 
viously he had intimated that these troops might be employed 
in Germany.!® Moreover, it was still asserted that Frederick 
William was prepared to take up the cause of the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp in return for his promise to cede Stralsund and Riigen 
on obtaining the crown of Sweden.”° 

There was foundation for these statements. The Pomeranian 
proposal had been renewed by the Holsteiners at St. Petersburg 
in January, but upon reflexion, and being then engaged upon 
his projected alliance with Great Britain and France, Frederick 
William had seen the-unwisdom of angering those powers for so 
shadowy a prospect.4 Recently, however, in the altered state 
of circumstances, he had advised his envoy Mardefeld of his 
readiness to entertain the project. About Courland and the 
troops the truth was that Russian proposals for a closer alliance 
for mutual security and convenience had met with the warmest 
acceptance,”* that Mardefeld had raised afresh the question of 
Courland in connexion,”* and that Frederick William had also 
sent to St. Petersburg a draft punctation for the hire of a 
Russian corps of 8,000 infantry and 2,000 dragoons for his 


own service. When difficulty was encountered in getting 
the proposed treaty of alliance drafted at St. Petersburg, a fresh 
document was sent from Berlin combining it and the puncta- 


18 29 May, Record Office, Prussia 19. Du Bourgay asked that nothing should be 
said on the matter to Wallenrodt, or ‘my author would certainly be discovered ’. 
He did not doubt that the treaty, if made, would be communicated. 

19 24 May, ibid. 

*° Townshend had lately reminded Poyntz of the old suspected private treaty 
to this end, and Poyntz himself had written : ‘ The Czarinna is very sollicitous to make 
matters up between this Court and Prussia. The reason is because the K. of Prussia 
has offered to guaranty the Succession to the Duke, on condition he may have the 
remainder of Pomerania’ (Townshend, 27 April (0.s.), Poyntz, 5 May (0.s.), Record 
Office, Sweden 37). For the quarrel between Prussia and Sweden see ante, xxvii. 
487 note. On 14 February H. Walpole had written : ‘ The King of Prussia uses Sweden 
so ill on every occasion, that they must be obliged to think of reprisals, lett the conse- 
quence be what it will’ ; and he forwarded a list of eleven particular Swedish ‘ griefs’. 
Du Bourgay had already been ordered to make representations on the subject, and the 
expectation was expressed that the French minister at Berlin, on knowing this, would 
do the like (H. Walpole to Newcastle, 14 February, and the reply, 8 February (0.s.), 
British Museum, Add. MS. 32742). Townshend wished that ‘some lucky expedient ’ 
could be hit upon (to Poyntz, 28 May (0.s.), Record Office, Sweden 37), and that 
Catherine I should interest herself in the reconciliation was an additional cause of 
jealousy. 

*t Rescripts to Mardefeld, 23 January to 3 March, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

#2 *...sind wir bereit, wenn wir den Ueber-Rest von Vor-Pommern durch Beférde- 
rung der Russischen Kayserin erlangen kénnen, mit derselben in Alles eintreten, was 
mit solcher acquisition eine proportion hat’ (rescript of 26 May, ibid.). 

*3 Rescripts of 27 March and 25 April, ibid. 

** 10 and 14 April, ibid. and Sbornik, xv. 275 seqq., with documents in connexion. 
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tion (26 May).”> It included clauses about Courland and the 
dukes of Holstein-Gottorp and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the king 
of Prussia undertaking to second the tsaritsa’s efforts on behalf 
of the former duke with his good offices, so far as was practicable, 
on condition that he should show himself favourable to execution 
of the contract made in former times with the administrator 
of Holstein, especially in what concerned the acquisition of 
Wolgast, but its principal contents related to the troops and the 
affairs of Poland, prevention of complete Saxon domination there 
and protection of the protestants. There was little in it to 
alarm George I, had he been more exactly informed. 

Nor on other matters need he have concerned himself. We 
have seen how Catherine I had put off Frederick William’s pro- 
posals for joint military intervention in favour of the protestants 
of Poland.*® On the subject of Sleswick, in reply to Mardefeld’s 
report that Bassewitz was striving to make Russian engagements 
with Prussia conditional upon an undertaking to recover that 
duchy for the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, he said that, if these 
were the only services rendered by Bassewitz, the 2,000 ducats 
sent him were very badly employed; such pretensions were 
impossible, and better counsels on the tsaritsa’s part were hoped 
for; it was no fault of his that the duke had lost Sleswick, 
that the Swedes would not support his interests more keenly, 
or that Denmark had received the guarantees of England and 
France ; he had done the duke good service, he thought, in 
declining to be also a guarantor, and would always employ in 
his favour all possible good offices.2”_ Another belief, that Marde- 
feld was ordered to traverse Campredon’s work, was equally 
unfounded. On 3 February, for instance, Frederick William 
expressed to his envoy his great regret at hearing that the work 
was not prospering, it being in present circumstances his true 
and highest interest that the projected alliance between Great 
Britain, France, and Russia should be concluded quickly.2* For 
he looked to be included in this ‘ersehnte Verstandigung’, as 
Droysen calls it,2* and thereby to render his position against 
Austria impregnable. 


*5 Staatsarchiv, Berlin, partly printed Sbornik, xv. 285; cf. Droysen, p. 376. 
This was the first form of the treaty concluded between Russia and Prussia in August 
1726, printed in Preussens Staatsvertriige aus der Regierungszeit Kinig Friedrich Wil- 
helms I (vol. lxxxvii of the Publikationen aus den k. preussischen Staatsarchiven) ; 
compare the remarks of the editor, Dr. Victor Loewe. 

* Ante, xxviii. 715. 27 Rescript of 29 May, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

** Rescript of 3 February, ibid. 

*® Geschichte der preussischen Politik, tv. ii. 365. And again: ‘ Fiir Preussen lag 
Alles daran, dass dieses Werk der Verséhnung nicht scheitere,’ and further, p. 376. 
And Ranke, in reference to Frederick William’s ‘ politisches Testament’ of 1722 
(Zwilf Biicher preussischer Geschichte, ii. 33): ‘ vornehmlich in der Allianz mit England 
und Russland sah er damals seine Sicherheit.’ 
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In pursuance of the measures recommended in Townshend’s 
dispatch to Poyntz fresh assurances were given to Denmark,*° 
and the French government was once more adjured to send 
properly accredited ministers to Berlin and Stockholm to support 
the British envoys, a thing, Newcastle wrote, which the king 
“ne peut que soliciter avec le dernier empressement’. He 
detailed the suspicions of the king of Prussia entertained, and 
desired that Prince Kurakin should be informed clearly that 
Great Britain and France would infallibly oppose any such 
enterprise as the tsaritsa appeared to intend. Any disturbance 
in the north, it was repeated as an argument specially suitable 
for French ears, must increase the haughtiness of the court of 
Vienna and give it opportunity to carry out in the south the 
measures agreed upon with Spain.** 

The other precaution, the test for Frederick William, took 
the form of a craftily worded letter to him from George I, flattering 
him upon his influence at St. Petersburg and expressing the hope 
that he would dissuade Catherine from her dangerous projects, 
as he could do if he clearly represented the hazards to which 
they would expose her. It was his own firm intention, said 
George, to maintain his guarantee of Sleswick to Denmark with 
his whole force both by sea and land, and for that purpose, if 
war broke out, he would be obliged to demand the Prussian 
succour of 10,000 men stipulated under the fourth article of 
the treaty of Charlottenburg. In conclusion he protested his 
extreme sympathy with the victims of Thorn and his willingness 
to concert measures to repair the injuries inflicted. He was 
glad, he said, to be informed of the declaration made by the 
tsaritsa on the matter, and flattered himself that she would seek 
honour and glory by joining with the protestant princes in that 
cause, rather than by upsetting the peace of the north by ill- 
conceived attempts in favour of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp. 
Forwarding this letter to Du Bourgay, Townshend observed that 
it was quite probable that the tsaritsa desired to amuse the 
king of Prussia with hopes in regard to Courland, in order ‘ to 
court and sooth’ him while carrying out her dangerous designs 
in the north. Repeating the substance of the letter, he desired 
Du Bourgay to speak plainly and to press the diversion of 
Russian arms into Poland, an enterprise for which the king would 


8° Townshend to Secretary Hermann at Copenhagen, 29 June, Record Office, 
Denmark 48, following upon a memorial by Baron Séhlenthal of 19 June. Hermann 
replied that the assurances gave the greatest satisfaction, though the grand chancellor 
intimated that the best defence for Denmark would be the sending of eight British 
men-of-war (4 July, ibid.). 

*. Newcastle to Broglie, 1 June (0.s.), Record Office, Foreign Ministers 4. 

% George I to Frederick William I, 1 June (0.s.), Record Office, Royal Letters 46, 
King’s Letters 52, Sweden 37 (copies) ; partly cited by Dureng, p. 324. 
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very speedily enter into a concert with the tsaritsa and the king 
of Prussia.* 

When on receipt of these orders Du Bourgay sounded the 
Prussian ministers, they asserted entire ignorance of the tsaritsa’s 
intentions. If, said Ilgen, such an enterprise as was apprehended 
was really in hand, the king would readily execute his obligations 
under the treaty of Charlottenburg.“ Presentation of the letter 
had to await the return of Frederick William to Berlin. Back 
at Potsdam from military inspections on 23 June, he had at 
once sent to Hanover Count Truchsess von Waldburg to compli- 
ment and to assert the continuance of his entirely sincere inten- 
tions.*> Coming to Berlin on the 28th, he sent a reply to the letter 
which matched it. He would execute his word exactly, he said, 
if the case for aid arose, in the hope that the king of England 
would permit him also to enjoy the effect of the treaty of Char- 
lottenburg on occasions which might present themselves. He 
thought that the tsaritsa might, indeed, send some ships to sea, 
but without coming to a rupture with Denmark, and that the case 
apprehended seemed to be neither so sure nor so near as was 
believed ; he would use all necessary offices at St. Petersburg 
to prevent it arising. It was to be wished that the affair of Thorn 
could be brought to a happy issue, as undoubtedly it might be, 
if more efficacious remedies could be substituted for useless 
words.*® 

Inveterate in his suspicion, Du Bourgay wrote when forward- 
ing the letter : 


It is impossible to express to your Lordship how much trouble it has given 
them, and what consultations have been held to frame it, which after all 
is intended to mean nothing: the King of Prussia being highly pleas’d, 
that the Czarina should by her projects be under some necessity of entring 
into the measures he has proposed, and designs farther to propose. 


Setting forth once more the supposed contents of the Courland 
treaty, he claimed to be assured that the king had gone so far as 
to give the tsaritsa room to hope that the troops to be hired from 
her should be at her disposal for use in favour of the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp. 


I am thoroughly convinced, that the infatuation which his Prussian 
Majesty is in at present, with regard to the Muscovites, is not to be con- 
quer’d by any arguments I can use. The only inducements that I foresee 
can draw him off from the engagements He is running into, are, either the 
prospect of a close alliance with France, or the conclusion of the Family 


** Townshend to Du Bourgay, same date, Record Office, Prussia 19. 

** Du Bourgay, 21 June, ibid. 

* Creditive letter for the count, 26 June, Record Office, Royal Letters 46, original. 
%° 2 July, ibid., original ; copy, King’s Letters 52. 
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Alliance he has so much at heart with his Majesty. .. . It is certain that 
while this Court did not believe the expedition on foot at Petersburg was 
design’d in favour of the Duke of Holstein, they thought making a merit 
with his Majesty in offering chearfully the ten thousand men mention’d 
in the 4th article of the Treaty of Charlottenburg, 


but, now, obliged to declare for one side or the other, they were 
‘ pleas’d to chuse the Muscovites’, who, well informed of the 
king’s resolution, ‘ will not fail to sooth him, till they have 
struck the blow, for which they shall stand in need either of 
his assistance, or neutrality.’ 7 

Townshend similarly, writing to Poyntz about the Russian 
counter-project, expressed the belief that the omission to specify 
Prussia as a party to accede had been purposely concerted with 
the court of Berlin. 


The King of Prussia desires to have nothing to do with our Treaty *8 
till he has finished his own, not doubting but that he may have liberty at 
any time to accede to it, and that then we should of course become 
guarantees of his Treaty with relation to Courland. Besides, as the leaving 
him out, from what appears to us, arises solely from the Czarina, thé done 
in concert undoubtedly with his Prussian Majesty, had we and France 


consented to it, He would not have failed to have made great clamours 
against us. 


About Courland, Townshend went on, Poyntz should endeavour 
to raise feelings of jealousy in Sweden, and so spoil the project. 
‘ For my part I can’t help wishing the Duke of Holstein had it.’ *° 

Further reference to affairs of the north—to the work of Poyntz 
in Sweden, the experiences of Campredon at St. Petersburg, the 
scares of war with Russia roused and laid to rest four times within 
three months—must be left for a future occasion. The Russian 
counter-project, when presented at Hanover, was peremptorily 
rejected, and the French government had to return it to St. Peters- 
burg with all the amendments of importance struck out,'° 
Morville writing to Broglie that it was not thought well to 
break off the negotiation absolutely, for that might prejudice 
the work of Poyntz in Sweden and drive Russia.to unite with 
Austria.” 

Meanwhile attention had been turned to enlistment against 
Austria of powers not hitherto considered. The first suggestion 
of this in the English dispatches appears in St. Saphorin’s great 


%* Du Bourgay, 3 July, Record Office, Prussia 19. 

38 With Russia. 

8° Townshend to Poyntz, 15 July, Record Office, Sweden 37. 

*° See Townshend to Broglie, 2 July, Record Office, Foreign Ministers 4, Regencies 6, 
Robinson, 10 to 19 July, British Museum, Add. MS. 32743, and instructions to Cam- 
predon of 19 July, and further on 12 August, Sbornik, Iviii. 

“1 15 July, Record Office, Regencies 6. 
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essay of 16 June® on the dangers threatening from the alliance 
of Austria and Spain. To meet the peril he advised standing 
firm, persuading France to continue to act on her ancient prin- 
ciples, and in affairs of religion in the way most suitable to the 
protestants of Germany, and seeking other allies, as Savoy and 
Bavaria. As, he said, he would soon be passing Munich on his 
way to Switzerland, he might attempt to influence that court, 
if so empowered.” 

Townshend replied to this that the king hoped so to employ , 
his time at Hanover that the treaty of Vienna should bring no 
harm to the protestant princes of the empire, that they were 
trying to rouse the states-general, and that the plan of gaining 
Savoy and Bavaria was much approved. St. Saphorin, he went 
on, should sound the Bavarian minister at Vienna on his master’s 
willingness to oppose imperial despotism in Germany, while he 
himself would see what could be done with the king of Sardinia’s 
envoy, when he came to Hanover. ‘ Je serois bien aise de voir 
le plan ou projet d’un tel traitté dressé selon vos idées.’ “ 

St. Saphorin was on intimate terms with the Sardinian 
minister at Vienna, the Marquis di Breglio, and it is probable 
that he had sounded the Bavarian. For about this time the latter’s 
colleague at the Hague, one Gansinot, expressed to Dayrolle 
there the desire of the electors of Bavaria and Cologne (father 
and son) ‘ to live in strict correspondence’ with the kings of 
England and Prussia, with testimony thereto in extracts from 
their dispatches to him.“ Upon that advantage was taken 
of a proposed visit of John Law ** to Munich to obtain private 
information. The duke of Richelieu also stayed a few days 
there at the end of June on his way to Vienna, and reported 
favourably.” 


With the Dutch Townshend had done his utmost, when 


® Record Office, Germany (Empire) 55, 85 pages, partly printed by Dureng, 
pp- 292-8. It was the largest of the ‘ great packets from all sides’ which overwhelmed 
Townshend on his arrival at Hanover on 26 June. Another from Poyntz, of 31 May 
(0.8.), covered 66 pages. 

* St. Saphorin had already pointed out (11 May) the hostility of Bavaria to 
Austria ; had credited the electoral prince (the pretensions of whose wife, the Josephine 
Archduchess Maria Amalia, were destroyed by the Pragmatic Sanction) with ambition, 
courage, and talent ; and had advised that the presence of British and French ministers 
at Munich would cause mortal inquietude at Vienna. 

“* Townshend to St. Saphorin, 3 July, Record Office, Germany (Empire) 55 and 
Regencies 6. 

* Dayrolle, 3 July, with the extracts, Record Office, Holland 285. The elector of 
Cologne sent Count Plettenberg to compliment George I at Hanover. 

** Law had been allowed to return to England in October 1721, and since then had 
been useful to the British government on more than one occasion. For the present 
service see Townshend to Newcastle, 17 July, Record Office, Regencies 6. His dis- 
patches, 1725-6, Record Office, Germany (States) 91. 

** See H. Walpole to Townshend, 30 July, secret, British Museum, Add. MS. 32743 
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passing the Hague on his way to Hanover. Now as a further 
incitement, he sent Pensionary Hoornbeck a copy of St. Saphorin’s 
dispatch to study.4® But they were hard to move, in spite of 
jealousy of the Ostend Company sedulously fostered by the 
British ministers and by the new French ambassador, the Marquis 
de Fénelon. Disquietude about what might be contained in the 
yet unpublished commercial treaty of Vienna had been allayed 
by advices from their envoy there that there was nothing new 
in it.” 

The enlistment, then, of powers such as Savoy and Bavaria 
against Austria was favourably considered by George I and his 
ministers, before ever they troubled themselves about Prussia 
in that respect. They neither trusted Frederick William nor 
feared that he would side against them. And, in fact, after 
Rabutin on 2 July had formally invited him to accede to the 
treaty of Vienna, he instructed his envoy there not to declare 
his intentions yet, he would first see how the game went.*° 
Shortly he wrote to George I desiring to learn his views and 
receive his counsel before giving a positive reply. Accession, he 
said, besides the embarrassment of a guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, would infallibly drag him into all the quarrels which 
might ensue not only between the emperor and the king of Spain, 
but also between those two princes and other powers.*! In reply, 
George explained his reasons for sending the previous letter—one 
of them that the constitutions of Great Britain did not permit 
him to keep on foot a sufficiently large army to maintain his 
guarantees for the peace of Europe, and he preferred the military 
aid of Prussia to that of other powers, such as Denmark-—and in 
regard to the treaty of Vienna reasserted his resolve not to accede 
to it; he foresaw most dangerous consequences for the empire 
and for the whole of Europe and would take no step without 
consulting the king of Prussia, who, he hoped, would act recipro- 
cally. 

But the French government, its attention concentrated on 
the south, and ill informed of what was passing at Berlin for want 
of an accredited minister there, could not be tranquil about 
what Rabutin might be doing. In its view it was of the first 
importance to prevent Prussia from joining Austria. To. this 
end it was decided to send back to Berlin Count Rottembourg, 
released from his attendance at Cambray. A Brandenburger 


“8 Townshend to Hoornbeck and Finch, 3 July, Record Office, Holland 280, 286, 
the former also Foreign Entry Book 250. 

4° William Finch, just returned to the Hague, 26 June, Record Office, Holland 286. 

°° Droysen, pp. 372-4. 

"7 July, Record Office, Royal Letters 46, original; copies, King’s Letters 52, 
Regencies 6; the substance, as communicated to Broglie on 12 July, Foreign 
Ministers 4. 8 12 July, copies ibid. 
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by descent, with connexions and possessions in that country, and 
intimately acquainted with the Prussian court from previous 
experience, he was the fittest man to be found. He received 
credentials both without a character, in order to avoid delays 
of ceremonial and save precious time, and as ambassador, for 
presentation when ordered. His instructions set forth the 
desirability of an alliance between France, Great Britain, and 
Prussia, now that affairs both in north and south were in so 
critical a state. He was ordered to pass Cassel on his way, that 
he might consult the landgrave on European affairs in general 
and cautiously sound his views on the dangers threatening from 
Austria. After discussion of possible engagements by the king 
of Prussia with Russia—the king of France, it was said, would 
not object to the establishment of a Prussian prince in Courland, 
if nothing against his guarantee of Sleswick to Denmark were 
entailed—and of his intentions in regard to militaryintervention in 
Poland (a thing strongly to be deprecated), it was stated that the 
principal object of Rottembourg’s mission was to dissuade him 
from acceding to the treaty of Vienna; arguments need not be 
suggested, but there seemed to be no other means than to bring 
him into alliance with Great Britain and France, and to effect 
this nothing must be left undone.® 

To put George I in possession of French views Count de 
Broglie was ordered to follow him to Hanover with all possible 
speed. Accorded special privileges for the journey, he arrived 
on 29 June. Next day he submitted proposals for a new treaty 
between Great Britain and France, so framed that any power 
could accede without difficulty. On 3 July he was able to 
report complete approval.*4 Whereon, and with St. Saphorin’s 
dispatch for a text, Morville indulged in a long discourse to 
Robinson on European affairs in general. He passed in review, 
says the secretary, the powers who might be brought into line 
against Austria, instancing Bavaria and especially Prussia, 
expressing himself sure of Denmark, and thinking that Sweden 
would come in from apprehension of the Holstein faction.® 


* Instructions to Rottembourg, 2 July, Recueil des Instructions, pp. 332-8. He did 
not, however, reach Berlin till 15 August (newsletter of 18 August, Record Office, 
Prussia 19). 

** See Dureng, pp. 313-4. But Broglie did not accompany Townshend all the way 
to Hanover, he got there three days later (Tilson, 29 July, Townshend, 3 July, Record 
Office, Regencies 6). George I had arrived on 22 June. 

5° *T must observe, My Lord, that I never saw, or heard, that M. de Morville ever 
spoke with so much resolution and vigour, as he seem’d to do with me this morning, 
passing from country to country, seeking out friends and new alliances, and talking 
of a system so strenuously, and in so animated a manner, that I flatter myself he is 
ready to enter into the first grand, and well-digested system that offers itself. He 
seemed to speak with the soul of the Bishop [Fleury], and perhaps they have seen one 
another since I left Chantilly. He said the great plan must be to hinder if possible 
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Too much haste, he said, could not be taken to anticipate Count 
Freytag, believed to be now travelling to Stockholm from Vienna. 
If the king of Sweden could be secured, he would draw with him 
his father the landgrave. The king of Sardinia, he went on,** had 
already hinted his intentions ‘in such a manner as that France 
is as good as assured of him. After which he passed over into 
Spain and approved in a more vigorous manner than I expected 
from him, His Majesty’s orders to Mr. Stanhope with relation 
to Gibraltar, Port Mahon, and our commerce’, expatiating on 
the king of Spain’s false position and his sense of it, and blaming 
the queen for all that had happened.*” 

Townshend replied to Robinson with a scathing indictment of 
French policy as hitherto pursued, ‘I must give you’, he said, 
‘his Majesty’s sentiments at large upon it.’ Praising the decision 
to uphold the Russian treaty as drafted, he inveighed against 
the advices on which Morville relied as coming from men * 
who had purposely delayed its conclusion, 


and have kept the affairs of the North in such confusion that the powers 
in those parts, which might have been of the greatest use at this juncture 
to the two Crowns towards keeping the Emperor in awe and whose natural 
interest leads them to be so, are not only a load and a burthen upon us 
at present, but may by the dexterity of the Imperial Court, and the advan- 
tages they take of our supineness, be turned against us, and make the form- 
ing of any scheme in our favour in the Empire absolutely impracticable. 


If France would send to St. Petersburg and Stockholm, as also 
to Copenhagen, 


men of weight and ability who wou’d talk the same language that the King 
does, . . . declaring at the same time they will joyn their assistance heartily 
both in money and troops against whosoever shall be the aggressor, . . . the 
weight of the two Crowns would be such in the North, as to make the chief 
Northern Powers, I mean Denmark, Sweden and Muscovy, so farr usefull 
to us, as to enter into our views upon any occasion. But this is never 
to be compassed whilst the Ministers of France in those Courts are per- 
petually distinguishing the interest of their Master, from that of ours, and 
have their friendships and cabals with the most determined of our enemies. 


Passing then to Morville’s review of European politics, Towns- 
hend descanted on the folly of, exhibiting alarm at what was 
passing at Vienna, in view of the weight of Great Britain and 


Don Carlos’s marriage with the eldest Archduchess as leading to almost an universal 
monarchy ; and if that once fails the treaty between Spain and the Emperor is at an 
end and Her Catholick Majesty must return to her old friends out of spite, or necessity.’ 
5° Calling him ‘the bulwark of France and the terror of the Emperor on the side 
of Italy, whose fears of the Imperiall Court, whose own security and the circumstances 
of the times would throw into our arms, upon a proper opportunity ’. 
*? Robinson, 12 July, British Museum, Add. MS. 32743. 


°° Campredon, that is, in Russia and Anthouard in Sweden; cf. ante, xxviii. 704, 
711, notes. 
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France in Europe, even when they had been opposed to one 
another. ‘It is well known that the Emperor never had, nor 
has he at this time, any money.’ Weak behaviour would make 
people attribute the present pass to ‘a defect of conduct ’ in the 
government of the two great kingdoms. By vigorous behaviour 
in the north, as said, Sweden and Denmark and perhaps also 
Russia might be engaged in any defensive alliance proposed to the 
princes of the empire, to Prussia, Bavaria, Hesse-Cassel, and 
Wiirtemberg, ‘for securing their civil and religious rights’. 
Such an alliance could not be resented at Vienna, as its only 
object would be to maintain the treaties of Westphalia. If 
Morville would form a plan, the princes named would doubtless 
readily come into it, and the Dutch, in their present apprehensions 
in regard to trade, certainly ; but the late coldness of France 
towards them necessitated the first advances being made from 
Paris. ‘These are the measures, and the only ones, that can 
effectually secure a reconciliation between the Courts of France 
and Spain ; 5® were these put in execution, the Emperor would be 
so farr frightened and alarmed, that he would not dare for his own 
sake to sooth the Queen of Spain in her wild extravagant notions ;’ 
both she and the duke of Parma would be sensible of their folly 
in exposing herself and Don Carlos to the resentment of the two 
Crowns and would try to redeem their past conduct.®° 

Morville had already expressed to Broglie the concurrence 
of his government in these sentiments. The new alliance, he said, 
could not be too quickly concluded nor too simply drawn. No 
doubt Townshend would judge it best to frame the articles so 
that all powers, and particularly Holland and Prussia, could 
accede without difficulty. ‘L’on pourroit par exemple fonder 
le motif de |’ Alliance sur la nécessité de pourvoir a ce que le dernier 
Traitté de Vienne semble éter de poids au Traitté de Londres 
pour le maintien de la paix, que l’on doit déclarer étre le principal 
objet de la nouvelle Alliance.’ Without scrupulously following 
previous models, certain articles might be selected from them 
which interested France and England equally. After specifying 
such, Morville proceeded to suggest a separate article containing 
an agreement neither to accede to the treaty of Vienna nor to 
guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction, such article to be kept secret 
in order neither to alarm the court of Vienna prematurely, nor 
to place an obstacle in the way of other powers joining. If Towns- 
hend, he said, approved of the above and would draft a treaty 
accordingly, it could be quickly finished. 

L’on pourra former en méme tems un plan général sur la conduite a 
tenir conjointement pour étendre peu 4 peu ces liaisons avant que la Cour 


°*® This question bulks largely in the dispatches of the time. 
°° Townshend to Robinson, 21 July, Record Office, Regencies 6, draft. 
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de Vienne soit en état de proposer des partis contraires aux princes, qu’il 
lui importeroit d’attirer dans ses intéréts. En effet, Monsieur, il ne faut 
pas douter que les Ministres de |’Empereur ne fassent les plus grands 
efforts pour faire accéder les princes de |’Empire, et ceux du 
Nord, au traitté de Vienne. Vous savés méme déji que les premiéres 
démarches ont été faites dans cette vue auprés du Roy de Prusse, et comme 
c’est une des principales raisons qui font presser le départ du Comte 
de Rottembourg pour Berlin, on l’a mis en état de faire sentir & ce prince 
tout ce qu’il auroit 4 craindre, s’il pouvoit jamais assés oublier ses intéréts 
pour devenir l’instrument des desseins de la Cour de Vienne, et au contraire 
tout lavantage qu’il trouveroit pour sa grandeur et sa gloire véritable 
dans la conclusion de |’ Alliance qui lui a été proposée au mois de Novembre 
dernier. 


Then, after referring to Rottembourg’s orders to visit Cassel 
and the importance of anticipating Count Freytag, Morville 
passed to the catholic states of the empire. There was reason 
to think, he said, that Bavaria and Miinster would come in, and 
their example would attract a great number of catholic powers of 
Upper Germany, especially if Saxony, realizing the uselessness 
of her alliance with Austria when once the succession of the 
emperor’s daughters had been generally recognized, should resolve 
to resist the solicitations of the court of Vienna. To further 
this, a French minister was to be sent to Munich at once. 


En général, il faut espérer que ce pourroit étre le fruit du renouvelle- 
ment public de nos liaisons avec l’ Angleterre, mais s’il y avoit & cet égard 
de l’indécision dans l’esprit des princes de l’Empire, elle seroit sans doute 
aisément fixée, lorsqu’ils auroient une certitude de l’engagement de 
mariage de l’Infant Dom [sic] Carlos avec l’ainée des Archiduchesses filles 
de ’Empereur. Tout Empire, et méme je puis dire toute l’Europe, 
pourroient envisager dans cet événement le retour de toute la puissance de 
Charlequint. Le souvenir des maux, qui en ont été la suite funeste, achéve- 
roit de mettre en mouvement tous les princes d’Allemagne qui crainde- 
roient avec raison de nouvelles chaines. 


Lastly, referring to the boastings of Ripperda, Morville 
characterized his ideas as chimerical, and his intention to be to 
try all ways of dividing powers whose union appeared embarass- 
ing. Should Spain, he said, against all probability, venture on 
such extremities as he threatened, means could be found to avert 
the injury. 

When these proposals had been presented at Hanover Towns- 
hend wrote to Horatio Walpole, back at Paris on 22 July: 

The King upon seeing these stragling articles laid together as Mo" de 
Morville proposed did by no means approve of patching up a Treaty out 


of several others, which by that method would seem to be weakned, instead 
of being strengthen’d and confirmed. . . . Besides, the agreeing by a separate 


*t Morville to Broglie, 15 July, Record Office, Regencies 6, copy. 
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or secret article not to guaranty the Imperial Succession appears to the 
King to be a way of doing business, which is never long a secret, and has 
always-an ill grace when it comes to be known. His Majesty has therefore 
thought it more proper to have a general plan of a Defensive Allyance 
drawn in such terms that the Princes and States intended to be invited 
to accede to it may find no difficulty to become partys ; as His Ma‘y doubts 
they would to that projected by Mr de Morville. The King of Prussia has 
an aversion to extensive guarantys, and could never be brought to have 
the least relish of the Quadruple Allyance. And that article concerning 
the successions in England and France would particularly prove a stumbling 
block to those who might otherwise be willing to joyn in a general Defensive 
Allyance with us. Upon these considerations the King ordered a plan 
to be drawn up according to the model here inclosed, we! his Ma‘y hopes 
is couched in such a manner as effectually to attain the ends proposed.® 


On the day that this dispatch was sent, 27 July, came 
Frederick William I at length to Hanover. To the last he was 
distrusted, and now the distrust extended to his relations with 
Austria. Newcastle wrote: ‘his Prussian Majesty will never 
be brought to do right, till he finds it absolutely for his interest 
to do so,’ two very extraordinary letters from Du Bourgay 
showing that he ‘ is not only trifling with us, but if great care is 
not taken, will absolutely declare against us ’.“* Morville warned 
Walpole that he must be ‘ closely plyed ’ to prevent his accession 
to the treaty of Vienna, that certain communications by his 
minister Chambrier inspired the belief that concessions by the 
emperor might yet procure it, and that Michel reported from 
Berlin that his ministers had insinuated to Rabutin that he might 
guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction, in return for that of his 
succession to Juliers and Berg.® 

In view of all this, the temper in which he appeared must 
have occasioned agreeable surprise. His anxiety to come has been 
noticed. He had matters to bring forward of the greatest impor- 
tance to himself, besides the question of acceding to the treaty 
of Vienna ; the betrothal of his children to their English cousins, 
affairs in Poland, his succession to Juliers and Berg.®* On the 
first subject Townshend wrote after the first conversations: ‘I hope 
I have instilled very good principles into him,’ and ‘ laid the danger 
of his being caught by these false baits’ from Vienna.” Of 
what else occurred he informed Horatio Walpole as follows. The 
king, convinced of the truth of Morville’s warning of the emperor’s 


® Erased from the draft : ‘and you know the States-General have been as positive 
always in refusing to come into it.’ 

*® Townshend to H. Walpole, 27 July, private, Record Office, Regencies 6, draft. 

* To H. Walpole, 12 July (0.s.), British Museum, Add. MS. 32743. 

* H. Walpole, 26 July, ibid. 

** Cf. Loewe, Preussens Staatsvertrige, pp. 285-6. 

* To Newcastle, 31 July, Record Office, Regencies 6. 
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efforts to gain the king of Prussia by the offer of all kinds of 
advantages, ‘even upon the affair of Juliers and Berg’, had 
thought it high time to dissuade him from ‘ entering into engage- 
ments which might prove destructive to his own true interest, 
as well as to that of Europe in general’. Ordered to wait upon 
him the day after his arrival at Herrenhausen, he (Townshend) 
had, after a long conference, been able so far to impress him 


that I did, by the King’s order, put into his hands a copy of the project 
of our Alliance with France, which I had endeavour’d to make more 
palatable to him, by inserting Prussia as one of the original contracting 
parties, and not as a power to be invited to accede to this alliance, as it 
stood in the first draught of our project. 


Seeming to be ‘ pretty well satisfy'd with my reasonings ’, he 
had taken the draft ‘and kept it two or three days, and after- 
wards return’d it without any material alteration, and declared 
to the French ambassador and myself, that he agreed to the 
project here inclosed’. However, the king had been desirous 
that Ilgen should be summoned and informed of what had been 
done, lest he might be disposed to make objections and ‘ infuse 
ill notions into the king of Prussia of this alliance, in case it were 
transacted entirely without his knowledge. To that the king 
of Prussia had consented,®* ‘ but has declared beforehand to me, 
that he shall not alter one word ’. 


You may easily imagine that the secret article concerning the succession 
of Juliers and Berg was the chief bait that drew the King of Prussia into 
this alliance. You will therefore endeavour to dispose the Court of France 
not to make any objection to the said article, which is in effect no more 
than a confirmation of the 14th article of the Treaty by which the Elector 
Palatine himself holds these Dutchys, and to which, in truth, the K. of 
Prussia has a right to demand our guaranty. 


If, therefore, it were published, no one could complain of it. 
Townshend concluded by pointing out that in gaining the king 
of Prussia the king had obeyed the desire expressed by the 
French court, so that it ought to be satisfied. ‘ His Ma‘’’* success 
has been beyond our expectation’; it was never anticipated 
‘to secure him on such reasonable terms’. The good effects of 
the treaty, when finished, would certainly be seen at Vienna and 
Madrid and even at St. Petersburg, and it was hoped, therefore, 
that full powers might be sent to Broglie as soon as possible ; 
those for himself, sent to England to be sealed, were expected 
by the returning messenger.®® 

* Frederick William’s holograph letter summoning Ilgen, 2 August, Staatsarchiv, 
Berlin. Wallenrodt, sending it, sought favour with Ilgen by saying that the king 


would conclude nothing without him and insinuated that he himself had suggested 
the idea to George I. 


* Townshend to H. Walpole, 4 August, Record Office, Regencies 6. 
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The second article of the draft treaty, to which Prussia was in 
this manner suddenly admitted, contained a reciprocal guarantee 
of all possessions actually held by the parties both in and out of 
Europe, as well as of rights, immunities and advantages and in 
particular those regarding trade. By it, Dureng observes, not 
only was the guarantee of Bremen and Verden renewed, but 
France was engaged for the first time to that of Gibraltar and 
Port Mahon and of British commercial privileges in the Spanish 
colonies, and especially for the first time associated formally in 
the campaign against the Ostend Company. Townshend com- 
mented that it would particularly please the Dutch, who would 
be very glad to have a French guarantee of their treaty of Miinster. 
The fourth article, prohibiting any party from entering into 
any other treaty or alliance or engagement without the knowledge 
and consent of the others, replaced that especially levelled against 
the treaty of Vienna, which Morville desired to be secret. In 
its new form, said Townshend, it would be ‘ much more palatable 
to any prince that will accede, than if the thing itself was expressed 
in plain terms, tho’ secretly or separately’. Next came articles 
in support of the treaties of Westphalia (liberties of the empire) 
and of Oliva (the Polish protestants), so drawn, said Townshend, 
‘as that any Catholic prince may agree to them’; not even the 
elector of Bavaria could object to ‘so innocent a stipulation ’. 
Lastly he observed that the states-general, cautious as they were, 
could hardly find fault with what was ‘ contrived for their benefit 
without laying any new burthen upon them ’.7° 

Notes on the treaty by Frederick William himself appear on 
a draft marked by Ilgen, ‘ Premier project du Traité . . . délivré 
a S. M. devant [sic] mon arrivée 4 Hanover’. On the words ‘ tant 
dedans que dehors de l'Europe’ in the first and second articles 
he observed that they might involve him in any trouble, great 
or small, that might break out in Europe, and would require 
explanation. He wanted his contingent for succour reduced from 
8,000 foot and 4,000 horse, as specified, to 3,000 and 2,000 
respectively, and forage and bread to be found for them (art. 3). 
On the Thorn article one of his notes ran, ‘ avec la Negociaison 
cella ira bien mes la Negociacion sans force je vous asseure que 
cella ne feras rieng’. He doubted whether the Dutch would 
readily accede, and he had changes and additions to propose to 
the secret article concerning Juliers and Berg, added on his 
account. As a general comment he wrote (to modernize his 
execrable spelling) : 


Pourvu qu’on y change ce que j'ai corrigé je le signerai, mais je déclare 
que si ce traité ait quelque chose de caché dans l’explication, qui était 
+ 


7 See Dureng, pp. 317-18 ; Townshend’s comments from his letter to H. Walpole 
last cited. 
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contre les engagements que j’ai depuis 1718 avec la Czarienne, je n’y 
pourrai point entrer et agir contre elle, mais je me tiendrai neutre, et si 
elle fait quelque chose contre les Etats, Royaumes ou Provinces du Roy 
de la Grande-Bretagne je promets que je l’empécherai avec toutes mes forces 
et par la négociation et par les armes,.”! 


The reduction of the Prussian succour was allowed and the 
Berg and Juliers article was strengthened,” as desired, and with 
these changes the draft treaty was signed by the ministers of the 
three powers on 7 August. 

In the success obtained Broglie bore his share. ‘Il n’y a que 
milord Townshend et moi 4 qui il aime parler’, he wrote of 
Frederick William, who had shown him ‘ toutes sortes de bontés 
et de préférences ’. Representing that the kings of France and 
England must desire his aggrandizement and that he ought not 
to listen to powers who thought him already too strong, at 
length, after having ‘ préché et patrociné ’, they had persuaded 
him. But without England, Broglie confessed, success would have 
been difficult, not to say impossible, and he was persuaded that, 
if the king of Prussia had not been led to believe in the advantages 
set out to him, he would never have consented.” 

The second main attraction to Frederick William in the 
treaty was the clause in favour of the Polish protestants. He 
had their cause so much at heart that with adequate help he 
would have fought for it, and George I only in the less degree, 
that he deprecated the employment of force. But now George 
would seem to have been less opposed to that than formerly, 
witness the passage in his letter of June. In that of 12 July, 
also, expressing his readiness to take measures and his serious 
concern at the infraction of the treaty of Oliva and the pre- 
judice to those of Westphalia, nothing, he said, was more necessary 
than for the protestant powers to join in a concert and plan to 
maintain the rights and privileges attacked. Of course, the 
intention may have been to divert Russian arms into Poland, 
as expressed, or to inveigle Frederick William, but on the other 
hand we find an impassioned appeal to the Swedes with a more 
genuine ring. Beginning, ‘His Majesty is wounded to the 
heart to see the disturbed condition to which the protestant 
religion not only in Poland, but in many parts of the empire, 
is reduced,’ Townshend proceeded to descant at great length and 
in strong language on its threatened subversion first in the 
former country and afterwards in Germany. Poyntz was 





™! Staatsarchiv, Berlin. More fully, Droysen, pp. 379, 380. 
2 Also, ‘ Bergues ’ was substituted for ‘ Cleves ’, correcting that error in the treaty 
of Charlottenburg (see ante, xxvii. 71, xxviii. 693). 

 Dureng, pp. 325-6, citing Broglie to Morville, 3 August. 
™ Cf. ante, xxviii. 713-14. 
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authorized to ‘ talk of this affair openly and with less reserve, 
and take all proper methods of letting the King’s sentiments be 
known on this head ’.** Moreover George commended Edward 
Finch, who had so pestered Augustus II at Dresden, for pursuing 
that monarch to Warsaw in spite of almost forcible resistance by 
the Poles, and steadily refused the request for his recall.” 

When the news of what had been done was received at Paris 
the French government, Horatio Walpole wrote, seemed extremely 
well pleased, seeing that the new alliance ‘could not fail of 
having a wonderfull effect upon all the affairs of Europe, as well 
with regard to the North, as to the Courts of Vienna and Madrid ’. 
No alterations, he said, were likely to be proposed ; the Juliers 
and Berg article was looked on as quite reasonable. He had pressed 
for acceptance without change, lest the king of Prussia should 
be put off and a handle be given to his ministers to create new 
difficulties.” Of sentiments at Hanover Wallenrodt’s report was 
enthusiastic. He testified to harmony consolidated, ‘ Alles hier 
gut Preussisch seyn will;’ even the German ministers and 
Bernstorff himself, though he would not vouch for his sincerity, 
now giving in to the king’s views and crying out against imperial 
despotism.” At Berlin, on the other hand, some were pleased, 
some not. As a correspondent had it, ‘ tant que Cnyphausen est 
pénétré de joye du pli qu’ont pris les affaires 4 Hanovre, et du 
départ d’Iigen, autant et plus méme Golovkin,”® Lévenhér,® 
et Rabutin en sont embarassés.’ *! 

Frederick William himself seems to have been delighted 
with his visit to Hanover. He wrote that he found George I 
better in walking and eating than for five years past, and that 
he did not know the Hanoverian troops again, they were so 
improved ; he praised them highly.** This may very well have 
been with him a powerful reason for his compliance. 


** Townshend to Poyntz, 15 July, Record Office, Sweden 37. 

76 See Finch’s dispatches from Warsaw and instructions to him, Record Office, 
Poland 30, 31, Regencies 7, also Augustus II to George I, 23 August, and the strong 
reply, 30 August (0.s.), Royal Letters 41. On 11 October Townshend wrote to Finch : 
‘I repeat to you again by the King’s command that his Ma‘’ is determined not to 
recall you.’ 

7 H. Walpole to Newcastle, 11 August, British Museum, Add. MS. 32744. 

7® 12 August, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

7° The Russian ambassador, Count Alexis Golovkin. 

* The Danish envoy, General Paul Lévenérn. 

*! Newsletter of 7 August, Record Office, Prussia 19 (Du Bourgay was at Hanover). 
The writer proceeded, ‘Ce seroit un coup de party que Lévenhér fat éloigné. Il 
mérite la défiance de Vostre Cour plus qu’aucun Ministre étranger dans quel endroit 
du monde que ce puisse estre, et ce qui est tout dire, plus que Mardefelt.? Another 
letter, of 19 August, stated that Rabutin and Lévenérn were inseparable, and 
were doing all they could to spoil the treaty, harping especially on the marriage- 
string. 

" Briefe an den Fiirsten Leopold zu Anhalt-Dessau, p. 293, 10 August. 
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On 14 August Townshend wrote to Newcastle : 


I think I may now congratulate your Grace not only upon the storms 
being intirely over in the North, but also on affairs being likely to take 
such a turn there, that we may hope before next spring to put our selves 
out of danger from any insults in those quarters, and his Maty need not 
doubt in my opinion of bringing matters in the South to such a posture 
before he sets out for England, as to be free from any troublesome appre- 
hensions, especially if the Court of France will show the same spirit and 
vigour the King has done, and exert the same application in the several 
Courts of Europe towards bringing them into our measures. 


Meanwhile, however, if the northern horizon was cleared, the 
southern was growing black. St. Saphorin wrote of further secret 
conferences of the Austrian ministers with Ripperda, supposedly 
to draw up secret articles, of his discomposure on the arrival of 
a courier from Spain, of his subsequent contentement indicible, 


-and of his boasts renewed that George I would fail in his preten- 


sions to govern Europe. That he had been successful, and that 
the minute of secret articles and marriage-contracts had been sent 
to Madrid, St. Saphorin did not doubt.** Stanhope, for his part, 
reported that the king and queen of Spain, while they disavowed 
the language used by Ripperda, had expressed their hope that the 
king of England would arrange the consent of parliament to 
the restoration of Gibraltar. He observed, indeed, no present 
desire for a rupture, and was corfvinced that this disposition 
would continue during the breach with France. But after his 
audience, and after writing so far, he was surprised by an ‘ extra- 
ordinary letter ’ from the Marquis de Grimaldo delivered to him 
in bed at two in the morning, following on the arrival of a courier 
from Ripperda the previous day. In it he was told that what the 
king had said to him about maintaining his alliance and commerce 
with England was on the supposition that Gibraltar would be 
handed over promptly (presto).®° 
Under-Secretary Tilson wrote on this to England : 


The news from Madrid is of the utmost importance, and My Lord begs 
that his Grace ** and Mr Chancelor of the Exchequer *? would not take 
any alarm upon it but keep it a secret and suspend all orders and resolu- 
tions till they hear from him.** 


Townshend replied to Stanhope that his Majesty was not greatly 
surprised at ‘the short and peremptory demand of Gibraltar 
made ’ in view of 


8 Record Office, Regencies 6. 
** St. Saphorin, 11 to 21 July, Record Office, Germany (Empire) 55. 

* Stanhope, 14 July, received 1 August, Record Office, Spain 93, with Grimaldo’s 
original letter. 

* The duke of Newcastle. 8? Sir Robert Walpole. ' 

** 3 August, Record Office, Regencies 6. is 
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the violent counsels inspired at Madrid from the Imperial Court by means 
of Riperda. . . . The King sees very evidently that the Court of Vienna 
pushes their rage against him with the utmost bitterness and malice ; 
he knows that they will do all in their power to bring things to a rupture 
with Spain, and has good reason to think they are determined to encourage 
and assist the pretender. 


But after the success of the last session of parliament * his affairs 
are now in such a posture that he is not in the least anxious about 
any scheme which their wild imagination may suggest to them ’. 
If the trade of his subjects were molested, he would not sit still 
but take the most effectual measures. 

On the question of giving up Gibraltar George | and his 
ministers were resolute. In fact the outbreak of popular wrath 
in 1720, when its surrender was proposed, had obliged the idea 
to be permanently discarded. Besides Townshend’s dispatch 
to Stanhope of 9 July,®°° we have from him such utterances as 
the following: ‘His Maty is resolved neither to hear of any 
Mediation nor to think of restoring Gibraltar ’ and, 


Soiez persuadé qu’on tiendra ferme sur Gibraltar, et sur toute autre 
chose qu’on voudra entreprendre contre les Traittés. . . . Sa Majesté est 
léterminé absolument 4 ne pas admettre aucune médiation sur ces pré- 
tendues disputes entre Luy et Espagne. 


* Townshend to Stanhope, 4 August, Record Office, Spain 93. He alluded in the 
reference to the pretender to the duke of Wharton’s presence at Vienna as an emissary 
from the Jacobites, writing to St. Saphorin, ‘ La Cour Imp!* pousse ses desseins avec 
tant de fureur contre le Roy, que non seulement on va exciter Espagne 4 venir 
a une rupture avec nous au sujet de Gibraltar, s’ils peuvent y réussir, mais aussi on 
embrasse avec zéle le parti du Prétendant et on fera jouer tous les ressorts pour incom- 
moder le Roy de ce cété-la’ (3 August, Record Office, Germany (Empire) 55 and 
Regencies 6). To Newcastle Townshend wrote that the king, in view of the effect 
which the new treaty with France and Prussia might be expected to have at Madrid, 
thought it unnecessary to show any alarm at Grimaldo’s ‘ dry and haughty letter’, 
only that orders ought to be sent to General Wade to push on the fortifications and 
barracks in the Highlands and no money be spared to strengthen that weak spot. 
* Your Grace sees where the D. of Wharton is got, and what a secret article the Emperor, 
as we are assured, has made. But I believe we shall counterwork them so effectually, 
that all the fine schemes Rome, Vienna and Madrid have been framing against us will 
be quite blasted.’ The South Sea Company must not be alarmed in any way ; the king 
would maintain its rights with force and vigour, if necessary (7 August, Regencies 6). 

* Cited in The Cambridge Modern History, vi. 58. 

* To Newcastle and to St. Saphorin, 10 and 12 July, Record Office, Regencies 6. 
In the former dispatch Townshend went on to say that ‘my brother Walpole’ ought 
to be thinking of what amends could be made to the South Sea Company, on whom 
the storm would first fall. ‘ I own I have no opinion of their junction with the African 
Company, but if any thing can be done towards India, I should be very glad of it, 
and some way should be thought of to keep so considerable a body of men, as those 
concerned in the South Sea, in good humour, in case the King of Spain should be 
mad enough to make any attempt upon their trade.’ But this in confidence, for ‘ the 
least air’ of what he wrote ‘ would be of very ill consequence to that Stock in par- 
ticular’. It was hoped that the king of Spain would not be ‘so ill advised as to come 
so any rupture’. 
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To ‘convince the City of London, and England, that it never 
was the King’s intention ’ to give up Gibraltar, and to impress 
the court of Madrid,** Colonel Kane, in command in Minorca, was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor at Gibraltar, and he was ordered 
to divert thither two regiments going from Ireland to relieve the 
garrison at Port Mahon.™ 

At the same time Townshend endeavoured once more to rouse 
the Dutch to action. Informing Hoornbeck of what had been 
done at Hanover and of the intention to invite the states-general 
to accede to the treaty, he communicated also in the strictest 
secrecy—even Finch, he said, was not informed—private advices 
from Vienna to the effect that the emperor, informed by Ripperda 
that English help had been offered to Spain to obtain Sicily and 
Naples, had agreed to assist in restoring the pretender. As, he 
went on, any attempt to that end could only be made from the 
Austrian Netherlands, it seemed probable that some enterprise 
was designed against the Dutch garrisons of the Barrier.” 

But the Dutch could neither be drawn by this suggested 
danger nor by further attempts to excite them on the subject of 
their trade. After the commercial treaty of Vienna was published, 
nothing serious could be detected in it excepting in its 36th article, 
which gave the emperor’s subjects liberty to sell in all dominions 
of the king of Spain produce and merchandise from the colonies 
and factories which the Ostend Company should establish in the 
East Indies, and enjoyment of all the privileges accorded to the 
Dutch by the cedulas of 1663 and the treaty of Miinster of 1648.%° 
A committee was indeed appointed to examine the treaty,*’ 
but after a month’s delay Hoornbeck wrote that there was still 
great doubt about what could be done; while apprehension of 
the Ostend Company’s progress might carry the states-general 

* To Newcastle, 17 July, ibid. 

* * All our advices confirm that the K. of Spain grows extremely out of humour 
with his Treaty concluded with the Emperor, and when they see at Madrid that we 
send a man of weight to Gibraltar, and make other necessary provisions for the defence 
of that place, I am persuaded they will be convinced both there and at Vienna that it 
will be to no purpose to make that demand’ (the same, 21 July). 

** Townshend to Stanhope, 4 August, Record Office, Spain 93. Draft of the orders 
to Colonel Kane, 21 July, Regencies 6. Copy of a letter from Kane, reporting his 
arrival at Gibraltar on 16 August (0.s.), British Museum, Add. MS. 32744, fo. 244. 
Particulars about the garrisoning and state of Gibraltar and Minorca in reports from 
Colonel Kane and others of 18 August and 3 and 4 September (0.s.), forwarded by 
Townshend to Newcastle on 19 October, Record Office, Regencies 7. As the reliefs 


from Ireland did not touch at Gibraltar, the two regiments returning from Minorca 
were landed there. 

** Townshend to Hoornbeck, 7 August, Record Office, Holland 280, Foreign Entry 
Book 250. 

** See Townshend to William Finch, 17 July, enclosing a copy of the article for 
Hoornbeck’s perusal, Record Office, Holland 286. Compare reports sent to Townshend 
on 30 July (0.s.), copies, Treaty Papers 107. 

* William Finch, 24 July, Record Office, Holland 286. 
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to embrace all measures to destroy it, there was yet much scruple 
about undertaking inconvenient engagements, and on the whole 
he thought such scruple not unjustified.” 

Townshend, Ilgen, and Wallenrodt stated in their subscrip- 
tions to the draft treaty of Hanover that it had their masters’ 
assent, Broglie that his signature was subject to the approval of 
Louis XV.% When the draft reached Paris changes were con- 
sidered necessary, and not all, as alleged to Broglie, ‘ si légers 
qu’ils ne devoient pas suspendre Ja conclusion’. From the 
second article, guaranteeing possessions, it was proposed to omit 
the words ‘ dont chacun des alliés sera actuellement en possession 
au tems de la signature de cette alliance’. They might give 
subject for complaint, Broglie was told, and were unnecessary 
in view of the guarantees, ‘ aussi étendues et illimitées, given 
in the two preceding articles.“ Morville, says Horatio Walpole, 
owned that the omission was ‘for the sake of having some 
management with the King of Spain with regard to Gibraltar ’, 
and on his objecting to so extraordinary a reason said that 
‘they would depart from this amendment if His Majesty insisted 
upon it’. Next, in the fifth article the words ‘ et particuliére- 
ment sur les affaires de Religion’ met with objection on the 
grounds (in Walpole’s words) that it was not proper for the 
king of France thus publicly to declare ‘ his taking upon him- 
self the protection of the Protestant Religion’, and that they 
were unnecessary, as the general words, droits et priviléges, 
‘would answer the same end, and it was certain that the French 
would never in fact depart from that known policy and interest 
of maintaining a ballance with regard to Religion as well as in 
other respects in the Empire’. The sixth article (that about 
Thorn), Walpole went on, was greatly altered ‘in the whole 
tenor of it’ to the effect that the guarantors were to limit their 
efforts to good offices, because as expressed, said Morville, 


it takes for granted and declares peremptorily that there has been a notori- 
ous infraction of the Treaty of Oliva, which is deciding beforehand the 
matter that the Garanties are to examine into, the effect, in fact, being 
denouncing war to Poland, which he apprehended might tend to unite 
the Polanders more strongly to King Augustus, and to settle the Crown 
upon his Son. 


To this Walpole objected that the word offices had been of late 
of very little consequence, and thought that ‘we ought in the 


** Hoornbeck to Townshend, 25 August, ibid. 

* ‘Le projet cydessus du traité et de article segret ayant esté dressé entre les 
ministres des trois Royx et ayant esté envoié 4 ma Cour, jattens pour le signer la proba- 
tion du Roy mon maistre.’ The French and English documents, Staatsarchiv, Berlin, 
the Prussian, Record Oftice, Treaty Papers 59. 

1° Louis XV to Broglie, 12 August, Dureng, p. 319. 

71 Ibid. One of these two ‘articles’ would be the preamble. 
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conclusion to speak in the stile of Garanties, for taking the 
effectual measures’ required. He ‘ wished they would not let 
a matter of such consequence fall too low’, but had constantly 
observed a great tendency to caution in the affair of Thorn, 
for reasons which he would explain some other time. 

Further Morville thought that the king of Prussia ought to 
find at least 6,000 troops as succour, and desired insertion of two 
articles of the treaty with him formerly proposed, relating to the 
case of war between France and the empire, they 


being liable to no objection in themselves, and as what would have a very 
odd appearance, if France should conclude an alliance with Prussia without 
them ; for as these articles do not restrain his Majesty and the King of 
Prussia, as Electors, from furnishing their contingent in case of war declar’d 
by the Empire against France, on proper occasions, so it would seem very 
extraordinary that in case His Most Christian Majesty should be attack’d 
and a war declar’d by the Empire against them, even on account of his 
performing his engagement of this very Treaty, the King of Prussia should 
be left at liberty, not only to furnish his contingent, but to let out as many 
troops as he might find for his advantage to serve against France. This, 
M. de Morville said, would be making an alliance upon such unequal terms, 
that his reputation as a Minister could suffer extreamly by it. 


What Broglie would say about the proposed changes, Walpole 
went on, he could not determine, ‘ but I am persuaded they 
are desirous to finish this Treaty, if possible’. And in reference to 
Austrian suggestions that France should accede to the treaty 
of Vienna as the best means of being reconciled with Spain, he 
was sure © that France will think of no accommodation with Spain, 
but by the mediation of England ’.’” 

Before quitting Morville, Walpole returned to the subject of 
Gibraltar, desiring to know 


whether he had communicated to Mt le Duc, what I had said and wrote to 
him, relating to M. Grimaldo’s declaration to M? Stanhope with regard 
to our commerce, and the possession of Gibraltar; and he immediately 
told me that I might return His Majesty all possible assurances of The Most 
Christian King’s resolution to support him in this, and all other occasions 
pursuant to his engagements. 


Not content with this, Walpole asked for and was given a 
written declaration on the subject. But on examining it he 
found that Gibraltar was not specifically named. Unable to 
obtain anything further from Bourbon or Morville, he betook 
himself to Fleury, argued the whole case with him, and 


took an occasion to represent to him what an ill impression the general 
opinion of their weakness, of their want of vigour and resolution in their 
12 ‘The above from Walpole’s dispatch to Townshend of 13 August, British Museum, 


Add. MS. 32744 ; cf. Dureng, pp. 319-23. 
13 Postscript of 14 August to the above. 
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counsels and measures, had upon the minds of all sorts of people to the 
disadvantage of France, that the timidity and concern they shewed for 


fear of a war would, if care was not taken, plunge them inevitably into 
a war, 


and so on. As the result, in spite of evident disinclination to 
give a specific undertaking in regard to Gibraltar, he obtained a 
fresh written declaration that the king of France, ‘ en quelque cas 
et sous quelque prétexte que l’on pit de la part de |’ Espagne 
troubler |’Angleterre dans la possession de Gibraltar, ou dans le 
Commerce de la Nation Angloise au préjudice de ces Traités’, 
would at once join in taking proper steps and measures with the 
king of England. In return Walpole gave a declaration that if 
France by this undertaking became embroiled with Spain, Great 
Britain would effectually support her.1% 
Sending the papers to England, Robinson wrote : 


You will have the pleasure of finding our interests so linked and interlaced 
now with those of France, that it is become a common cause. They were 
brought but heavily into it, and there was occasion for all Mr. Walpole’s 
address to rouse their timidity into this strenuous declaration. But as 
they have begun in earnest, it is to be hoped they will continue it, which 
will put us out of all danger. I think I may with pleasure congratulate you 
upon it, which gives the fairest prospect of keeping things quiet. There 


needed but half of this six months ago to prevent all the apprehensions we 
have been under from so many different quarters.! 


Such of the French alterations as were accepted at Hanover 
Townshend did his best to commend to the court of Berlin, 
characterizing them to Ilgen as in no way essential and really 
only a turning of certain phrases to suit the delicacy of French 
ears. The fifth article, he argued, was sufficient, although some- 
what weakened, while the sixth obliged France to fulfil her 
guarantees of the treaty of Oliva and was rendered more digestible 
to catholic princes, who might afterwards be led further. To 
avoid difficulties with them, however, it was thought better to 
have this article separate and secret, so that it need only be pro- 
duced, if opportune. To press his arguments on this head he sent 
Iigen a copy of the Grande Relation of the dispositions of the 
various princes of the empire, just received, which St. Saphorin 
had compiled in accordance with his request.1” He thought that 
on reading the two separate articles added by France, Ilgen would 
be astonished at their being insisted upon, they, or at least one 


1 At great length on 14 August, ibid. 


°° The same, 17 August, copies of the declarations ibid. and Record Office, France 
182. 


°° To Delafaye, 18 August, Record Office, France 182. 


107 Dated 1 August, 110 pages, Record Office, Germany (Empire) 55, partly printed 
by Dureng, pp. 513-27. 
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of them, being rather such as themselves might have demanded ; 
and as they meant nothing, it might be well to show complaisance 
by accepting them. Altogether the interests of Great Britain 
and Prussia seemed to be essentially and solidly provided for. 
Concluding, Townshend hoped that full powers would be sent 
to Wallenrodt at once, Broglie and himself having theirs ready. 
As Rottembourg was not instructed about these negotiations 
he thought that Ilgen would agree that it was not necessary 
to consult him.1* 

But meanwhile Ilgen was writing about the words ‘ tant 
dedans que dehors de |’Europe ’, on which, as we have seen, his 
master had qualms. He reminded Townshend of his assurance 
that the expression was intended to apply only to an attack 
upon England or Hanover or to war on that account in the 
Netherlands, and he wanted the explanation to be clearly stated.1° 
Also further changes were asked for in the article about Juliers 
and Berg. At these proposals Townshend expressed surprise. 
Ilgen, he said, had been so satisfied at Hanover that he had 
pressed for signature before his departure and before the consent 
of France was received, and it was rather extraordinary to desire 
now changes in articles agreed to after such mature consideration. 
Yet the king, of his desire to please the king of Prussia, assented 
to a definite declaration on the point, as now sent. But the same 
complaisance could not be extended to the article concerning 
Juliers and Berg. That Ilgen had recast himself, after his own 
fashion, and the changes proposed would make it obscure and 
doubtful, to the prejudice of the king of Prussia’s interests. 
Broglie was of the same opinion, and was not authorized to admit 
the least change. Thé articles regarding the interests of the kings 
of England and Prussia might legitimately have been altered by 
France, but that had not been done, out of consideration for them. 
Wherefore, ‘ Je me flatte qu’on se contentera des facilités qu’on 
y a déja apportées et qu’on enverra des ordres 4 Mons" Wallen- 
rodt de signer.’ 11° 

The declaration stated that the Prussian succour ‘ ne pourra 
étre employé dans aucun pays hors de l'Europe, ni méme en 
Italie, ni en Espagne, mais bien partout ailleurs ’.“! But in the 


#6 Townshend to Ilgen, 21 August, Staatsarchiv, Berlin, copies, Record Office, 
Foreign Ministers 46, Foreign Entry Book 253. After the treaty was signed Townshend 
wrote to H. Walpole that from the two separate articles proposed by France reference 
to the treaties of Utrecht and Baden had been struck out, as not elsewhere mentioned, 
preposterous and unnecessary, and certain to be objected to by the king of Prussia 
(4 September, Record Office, Regencies 7). 

109 Tigen to Wallenrodt, 19 August, Record Office, Foreign Ministers 46, Foreign 
Entry Book 253. 

n° Townshend to Ilgen, 29 August, ibid., the original, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

11 Printed in Preussens Staatsvertrige, pp. 293-4 ; Dumont, vim. ii. 127-9. 
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Juliers and Berg article Wallenrodt had failed, so he wrote, to 
obtain the alteration desired, although he had seen the king 
himself and had argued for hours with Townshend and Broglie.“ 
However, in the meantime Frederick William had accepted the 
article as it stood,"* and Ilgen had written that orders sent to 
Wallenrodt would show that the king of Prussia only desired 
to conform to his father-in-law’s sentiments in all things and to 
finish the treaty as soon as possible.™* And then, on 1 September, 
he wrote that the explanations given were quite satisfactory 
and that instructions sent to Wallenrodt would, he did not doubt, 
enable the treaty to be signed immediately." 

Other correspondence had reference to the long-contemplated 
royal marriages. The queen of Prussia having come to Hanover 
for a long stay, Townshend wrote privately to Ilgen (by special 
order, says Wallenrodt, of George I) about her tender reception 
by her father, congratulating himself on being able to work 
with him to unite the two families ‘en toute maniére de plus 
en plus, et en méme tems fortifier la Religion Protestante, et 
les libertés de Empire’. Ilgen in reply expressed his master’s 
great pleasure on reading the letter; nothing more, he said, 
was to be desired than further union, and himself would work 
for it."® Previously, on warning from Wallenrodt of a supposed 
plan to betroth the Princess Anne to the young head of the house 
of Orange, the prince of Nassau-Friesland, Frederick William 
had expressed to him the hope that nothing of the kind would 
be resolved upon before what concerned his own children was 
settled."’ Whereon Wallenrodt was able to report Townshend’s 
positive declaration that Prince Frederick, at least, was to marry 
no one else but the princess of Prussia ; also, that while the queen 
would hardly be able to persuade her father to come to Berlin, 
the season being so far advanced and he not very well, she was 
trying to get him to sign and deliver to her a written declaration 
that Prince Frederick should marry her daughter. In return 
Frederick William sent Townshend his warmest thanks and assur- 
ance of sincere obligation." 

12 29 August, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

u3 In a copy of the amended treaty received on 23 August (ibid., with Ilgen’s report 
upon it) his note to the article is ‘ tres bong’. Dureng (p. 328) says that the acceptance 
was only obtained by opportune news that the emperor was guaranteeing the Sulzbach 


succession to Juliers and Berg, in order to have the support of the Elector Palatine. 

14 Tigen to Townshend, 27 August, holograph, Record Office, Foreign Ministers 46. 

"8 Ibid. 

4° Townshend to Ilgen and the reply, 21 and 27 August, Record Office, Foreign 
Ministers 46. 

47 Rescript of 25 August, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. It referred to the marriages as 
‘die zwischen Unserem und dem Kénigl. Englischen Hause, nach Gottes Willen, 
kinfftig etwa erfolgenden Heyrathen’. 

u® Wallenrodt, 2 and 6 September, and rescript to him, 8 September, ibid. Cf. 
Droysen, p. 381. 
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On 3 September the treaty was signed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries, Townshend, Broglie, and Wallenrodt."® Its contents are 
sufficiently indicated by what has been said above.”° For its 
character, it. was the inception of a general league against the late 
alliance of Austria and Spain. But if was not the reply thereto 
first projected, nor was it a realization of the alliance between the 
same three powers worked upon during the winter, for that was 
rather meant for service in the north and difficulties with Spain 
were not yet thought of. It was the form of combination against 
Austria which present circumstances enforced. While Spain was 
the actual and Russia the possible ally of France and England, the 
enlistment of other powers need only be talked of. When Spain 
broke away, George I devised his league of northern powers, but 
that was never relished at Paris from suspicion of his aims. Only 
when the Russian bubble burst did the French government appre- 
ciate the urgency of seeking allies elsewhere, any that could be 
found. The marrow of the treaty was the fresh emphatic declara- 
tion that France and Great Britain were prepared to stand 
together against all comers. The inclusion of Prussia was the 
accident of the visit of Frederick William I to Hanover, when it 
was found that he could be secured on easy terms. Previously, 
in the British view at least, he had ranked low among the princes 
to be invited to accede. His participation was important, in view 
of its effect in the empire and in the north, but it was not essential. 
The treaty would have been concluded without him, and more 
quickly ; his interests, as it turned out, threw serious obstacles 
in the way of gaining other powers; and his desertion in the 
following year impaired the strength and stability of the league 
then formed but little. 

The signing of the treaty was followed by mutual congratula- 
tion. Wallenrodt could not sufficiently express the pleasure given 
to George I and Townshend and to Broglie: they expected the 
most happy consequences, he said, ‘et qu’on pourroit envoyer 
promener et la Cour de Vienne et celle de Saxe, et songer aux 
remédes efficaces pour mettre a la raison les Polonois.’” New- 
castle had little difficulty in obtaining the approval of the lords 


1° Tilson wrote: ‘The Courier from Potsdam came last Saturday night, and all 
we writ about was agreed to; so all Sunday, God bless us, were we as busy as Bees, 
without any thought of Church ; in hopes of signing this blessed work that day, but it 
could not be completely finished that night ; so it was put off till yesterday, when all 
was signat. and sigillat. in due form; upon which I congratulate you most heartily, 
for I think it is a mighty business compleated’ (to Delafaye, 4 September, Record 
Office, Regencies 7). 

120 It is printed in full in Preussens Staatsvertriige, pp. 287-93. Originals at the 
Record Office, Treaties 95, 412. 

72 See fully on the aims and nature of the treaty of Hanover, Dureng, pp. 
.329 seqq. 

122 6 September, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 
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justices in England,” nor Morville that of the council at Paris. 
From Berlin [igen sent Townshend warmest praise : “Comme le 
mérite de ce bel et grand ouvrage est deu uniquement a V. 
Excellence, nous Luy rendons icy toute la justice 1a dessus que 
Luy est deue.’ "4 And Frederick William wrote to him after the 
ratifications had been exchanged (10 October), that he himself 
must wish success to the treaty, seeing that it was ‘mon propre 
ouvrage, et que jay eu le plaisir d’en négotier moy méme en per- 
sonne avec vous ’.!*6 

Yet, when the treaty was published, a storm of hostile criticism 
broke from all quarters. In England, when the parliament met, 
it was attacked on the ground that the engagement of British 
troops for defence of the king’s dominions abroad violated the 
Act of Succession, and for many years it continued to be the target 
of invective as a signal instance of subordination of British interests 
to those of Hanover. In 1743, to cite but one example, it was 
stated to be, beyond controversy, ‘calculated only for the preserva- 
tion of Lower-Saxony, or rather to support and defend the new 
possessions and claims of the Electorate of Hanover’.”? On the 
other hand Frenchmen, Prussians, Hanoverians complained as 
loudly. The first-named shrank from the unwelcome prospect 
of a conflict with Spain ; in most minds the balance of advantage 
seemed to weigh heavily for England; old jealousy revived.” 
At Berlin few were at pains to conceal their disapproval. Ilgen 
himself had been forced to share in the work against his will. 
He saw his master departing from his old-established policy of 
caution, undertaking indefinite risks for shadowy prospects of 
advantage. It was the very thing against which he had so 
ardently appealed in February.“ Why, it was asked, should the 
king have declared against Austria thus openly before there was 
necessity ? If the empire came to war with France, must he 
refuse to fulfil his constitutional obligations, and could England 
defend him against the emperor ? Had he waited for the league 
to form and show what it could do, he might have joined it later 
on definite conditions. His accession would certainly have 


23 See his dispatch of 10 September (0.s.), printed by Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole, ii. 474. 

124 9 September, Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 253. 

2° Ratification of the declaration about employment of the Prussian succour not 
being allowed, as without precedent, although Frederick William forwarded to Hanover 
his own signed ratification of it (see Townshend to Wallenrodt, 12 October, Record 
Office ibid., and Foreign Ministers 46 and Regencies 7, Tilson, 12 and 29 October, 
Xegencies 7). 

26 20 October, Record Office, Royal Letters 46, original. 

27 From the Stynhope-Chesterfield pamphlet, The Case of the Hanover Forces in 
the Pay of Great Britain, demolished by Horatio Walpole in his reply The Interest of 
Great Britain Steadily Pursued. , 

28 Dureng, p. 342. 29 Ante, xxviii. 695. 
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been sought, and if those conditions were not granted he would 
have been well out of the affair.°° Nor was there less discontent 
at Hanover. The prime articles in the creed of Bernstorff and his 
colleagues were loyalty to the emperor and jealousy of Prussia. 
Now they saw Prussia aggrandized and Hanover, perhaps, con- 
strained to fight on the side of Austria’s hereditary foe, exposed 
to the emperor’s vengeance, laid under the ban of the empire ; 
and all to secure to their master’s kingdom her foreign acquisitions 
and her trade. Baron Huldenberg at Vienna took relish, we may 
believe, in retailing complaints of the Austrian ministers that 
foreigners (the English ministers and particularly Townshend 
being meant), who knew nothing of German affairs, should exert 
themselves to excite misunderstanding between the emperor and 
the king of England. 

Of all these critics the British were least justified. It was 
legitimate enough to indict the German obligations undertaken, 
to object to embroilment in continental politics, but it was but 
politics of party to ignore the rest. And for the present useless. 
When the treaty was presented to parliament care was taken to 
lay stress on the advantages to the two prime British interests, 
religion and trade. The motives of the treaty stated first in the 
king’s speech were ‘the distressed condition of some of our 
Protestant Brethren abroad’ and measures taken by foreign 
powers ‘ which seem to have laid the foundation of new troubles 
and disturbances in Europe, and to threaten My subjects with the 
loss of several of the most advantageous branches of their trade ’. 
There followed a hint of the intention of those powers to espouse 
the cause of the pretender. Elaboration of these arguments by 
ministers overcame all that could be said in opposition and secured 
approval of their policy by large majorities in both houses. 

J. F. CHANCE. 


#° Droysen, IV. ii. 382-3, Prutz, Preussische Geschichte, ii. 380. 
181 Extracts from Huldenberg’s dispatches, 8 and 12 September, Record Office, 
Germany (Empire) 225. 





Notes and Documents 


Trinoda Necessitas 


JOHN LELAND seems to have been the first scholar to observe 
that Anglo-Saxon royal grants usually contained a clause except- 
ing military service and the repair of bridges and fortresses from 
the exemptions from secular services.‘ There was no collective 
term for these three burdens, either in Latin or in Old English,” 
although they are sometimes referred to as works or things from 
which no one was excused.* T'rinoda Necessitas, the term by 


1 Collectanea, ed. Hearne, ii. 54 (p. 55 of MS.): ‘ex libro donationum ecclesiae 
Christi et S. Augustini’ (Canterbury). He notes that in the charter of Letharius in 
697 (seep. 696, note 37 below) there occurs at the end ‘ exceptis his tribus, expeditione, 
pontis et arcis constructione’, and remarks ‘in omnibus antiquis Saxonum dona- 
tionibus, quae bene multae in hoc libello erant, semper addita illa clausula erat’. 

* They are specified singly both in the Latin and in the Old English charters, 
in the former by more or less elegant variations of common nouns, and in the latter 
by characteristically simple words: (1) fyrd, fyrd-faru, fyrd-fereld, fyrd-sdcn, fyrd-nop, 
whereof the Latin erpeditio is a translation ; (2) brycg-bot, brycg-geweorc ; (3) burh-bét, 
festen-geweorc (Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, ii. 121, 163, 173, 252, 410; iii. 71, 350 ; 
Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, vi. 202; Laws of Aithelred, v. 26, Cnut, II, c. 10, c. 65; 
Rectitudines Singularum Personarum, c. 1, Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 
i. 242, 314, 352,444) The Worcester substitution of weall-geweorc for burh-bét (Birch, 
iii. 443, 481, 524; Kemble, iii. 159 (256 weall omitted) ; Add. Charter 19,799, British 
Museum Facsimiles of Ancient Charters, vol. iv, plate 23) seems to be a survival of 
a Mercian form, for an original charter of 836 reads ‘ praeter vallis [read valli] et 
pontes [read pontis] constructionem’ (Brit. Mus. Facs., vol. ii, plate 24; Birch, 
i. 581). The nearest approach to a Latin collective term is the communis labor, which ~ 
is used in contemporary charters of Eadred (Brit. Mus. Facs., vol. iii, plates 14, 16 ; 
Birch, iii. 3, 29) and in some fifty other tenth- and eleventh-century charters preserved 
in chartularies. Compare also Birch, ii. 508, 556. 

* From contemporary charters: Offa, ‘ quod omni populo necesse est, ab eo opere 
nullum excussatum esse’ (Brit. Mus. Facs., vol. ii, plate 5; Birch, i. 381); Cenwulf, 
‘sicut tota illa gens de suis propriis hereditariis consuete faciunt ’ (Brit. Mus. Facs., 
vol. ii, plate 13; Birch, i. 485); Edmund, ‘ nisi quod communi populo praevidendum 
est’ (Ordnance Survey Facs. of Anglo-Saxon MSS., vol. iii, plate 25; Birch, ii. 518 ; 
and in a chartulary text, Birch, ii. 553 (cf. Kemble, iv. 149) ; Eadwig, ‘ quae omnibus 
communia sunt’ (Napier and Stevenson, Crawford Charters, p. 10; Birch, iii. 688 ; 
and in a chartulary text, Birch, ii. 580; cf. Kemble, vi. 164, 186; iii. 310); Edward 
the Confessor, ‘ quae usuali ritu observantur ’ (Ord. Sur. Facs., vol. ii, Earl of Ilchester, 
plate 3, later hand ?; Kemble, iv. 85; chartulary text, Aithelred, Kemble, iii. 252). 
The following are recorded only in chartularies : ‘ quod omni plebi (or populo) com- 
mune est’ (Birch, i. 539, 542, 547; ii. 13; iii. 54; cf. ii. 428, Kemble, vi. 181); 
“quod (nobis) omnibus indigeri videtur’ (Birch, ii. 488, 525, 531, 533; iii. 105); 
‘quod communiter omnibus condictum est ’ (Kemble, iv. 33); ‘quod dumtaxat toti 
patriae commune est’ (iv. 138) ; ‘quae nunquam ulli possunt laxari’ (Birch, i. 205) ; 
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which they are now universally described, owes its general 
acceptance to Blackstone* and the law dictionaries. It was 
first introduced by Selden in the earliest of his publications, Jani 
Anglorum Facies altera, 1610. He there notices that these 
burdens are almost invariably excepted from the immunities, 
and that they are denoted Trinoda Necessitas in a grant of 
Pagham, Sussex, by King Ceadwealla to St. Wilfrid.» In 1614, 
in the first edition of his Titles of Honor, he states that ‘ they 
are called by a speciall name T'rinoda Necessitas in a Patent of 
K. Cedwalla ’, meaning the same charter. In the second edition, 
1631, he writes more definitely that ecclesiastics in Saxon times 
‘ held their lands free from all secular service besides that T'rinoda 
Necessitas, as it was sometimes called ’,’ and in another passage 
he writes that they are, ‘I remember, called in some charters 
in the church of Canterbury trinoda necessitas.’® In the History 
of Tithes, 1618, he refers to ‘that trinoda necessitas, whereto 
all lands whatsoever were subject, although otherwise of a most 
free tenure’. The term appeared in the second (posthumous) 
edition of Thomas Blount’s ‘ Nopode€ixov ; a Law Dictionary ’, 
1691, with the same mistake of ‘730’ for ‘DCLXXX’ as in the 
second edition of the Titles of Honor. Bishop White Kennett, 
in 1695, inserted the term in his Parochial Antiquities,)° and 
repeated his definition in the fifth edition of Dr. Cowell’s Inter- 
preter, which he edited in 1701."" Two years later, Hickes, who was 
sheltered by Kennett during part of the time when his Parochial 
Antiquities were being compiled, speaks in his great work of the 


“ quae communiter fruenda sint’ (p. 255); ‘a quibus nullus nostrorum poterit expers 
fore’ (ii. 440); ‘tribus praetermissis non obmittendis’ (pp. 549, 555); ‘ excepto 
quod omnibus est generale terris’ (Kemble, iii. 357); ‘quae indici solent’ (Birch, 
i. 208; of other burdens, pp. 367 ( =ii. p. zi), 373); ‘ ut communi iugo subiciatur, quod 
cunctis generaliter constat ’ (iii. 300). 

* Commentaries, 1766, i, c. 7,§ 2; c. 9, § 5; ii, c. 6, § 5. 

5 Lib. i, c. 42 (p. 57); Opera, ed. Wilkins, ii; col. 995. 

* Part II, c. 8, p. 301 (not in Opera). 

7 Part II, c. 5, § 19, p. 697 (Opera, iii, col. 726). 

® Part IT, c. 5, § 4, p. 622 (Opera, iii, col. 657). 

® c. viii, § 4, p. 207 (Opera, iii, col. 1184), referring to Titles of Honor as in note 6. 

10 His glossary refers to p. 46, where he mentions a grant in 995 of land ‘ free from 
all secular service except the threefold necessity ’, with a reference to ‘ Thorne, p. 222’, 
a mistake for col. 2222 in Twysden, Decem Scriptores, ‘ Evidentiae Eccl. Cant. Ex MS. 
in Collegio CC. Cant. dicto Thorne’. This is MS. C.C.C. 189, a twelfth-century one 
(M. R. James, Catalogue of MSS. of C.C.C., Camb., p. 451). The grant purports to 
be one by Queen AUlfgyfu-Emma in 995, an impossible date. It is printed by Kemble, 
Cod. Diplom. iii. 299, no. 697, from a fourteenth-century Canterbury register. In 
Cod. Diplom. iv. 298, Alfgyfu states that she had obtained Newington (co. Oxford), 
one of the manors of the grant of 995, from Cnut. 

11 Kennett’s editorship is recorded in the following note in the Bodleian copy 
(A. 4, 5 Jur.) on the fly-leaf: ‘Thom. Tanner, Jan. 1, 1700-1. Ex dono doctissimi 
Viri mihique amicissimi R. White Kennett 8S. Th. Pr. qui hance editionem nova prae- 
fatione additionibusque quamplurimis ornavit.’ Kennett shares with Blount the 
responsibility for much of the antiquarian character of the older law dictionaries. 
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‘trinoda, quam vocant, necessitas’® as a technical term,” but, 
like Kennett, he gives no reference. From these two writers 
the Benedictine editors of Ducange inserted it in the second 
edition of his Glossariwm Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, 1733-36. 
In 1729, Giles Jacobs borrowed Kennett’s definition in the first 
edition of his Law Dictionary, which reached its tenth edition in 
1784. Kennett’s definition was repeated in Timothy Cunning- 
ham’s voluminous law dictionary, 1764; second edition, 1771. 
Although Selden, in one case, speaks of the occurrence ef 
the term Trinoda Necessitas ‘in some charters ’,” there is only 
one instance of its use in the texts that have come down to us. 
This solitary instance is the Pagham charter that he saw at 
Canterbury. It is, no doubt, the Cottonian Augustus II, 86, 
of which a facsimile is given in the British Museum, Facsimiles 
of Ancient Charters iv. plate 2. The term occurs in the attesta- 
tion clause of the grantor: ‘hane cartam donationis meae 
cartulam scribere iussi, et absque trimoda necessitate totius 
Christiani populi, id est arcis munitione, pontis emendatione, 
exercitii congestione liberam perstrinxi.’ 14 This clause is unique 
in position and wording. The original reads clearly enough 
trimoda, as correctly printed by Kemble and Earle, although 
Mr. Birch prints triinoda, possibly in an attempt to reconcile it 
with the traditional form. This latter is simply a mistake or 
an emendation of Selden’s, with a view to connect it with trinodis. 
But the existence of a late Latin trimodus is amply recorded."® 
Necessitas was used in the Latinity of the charters in the sense 
of ‘ obligation ’, ‘ necessary charge ’.1* One is tempted to suggest 


2 Dissertatio Epistolaris, p. 60 (Linguarum Septentrionalium Thesaurus, vol. ii). 

13 Maitland, Domesday and Beyond, p. 273, similarly states, probably ex maiori 
cautela, that ‘ these burdens, three in number, are on a few occasions spoken of as 
the trinoda necessitas ’. 

14 Kemble, i. 24, no. 18; Earle, Land Charters, 283; Birch, i. 81, no. 50. 

15 The word was formed on the analogy of multimodus, mirimodus, omnimodus, 
which were later formations from the Plautine adverbs multimodis, mirimodis, which 
were originally compounds of multis modis, miris modis. See Lindsay, Latin Language, 
362. It is used in the sense of ‘ triple, threefold’ by Isidore, Etym. ii, c. 17, 1, De 
Differentiis, ii, c. 39, § 154 (ed. Arevalius, v. 110); Lupus of Ferriéres, Vita S. Wigberti, 
ce. 30 (Monum. Germ. hist., Scriptt. xv. 38); his pupil Heiric of Autun, Vita 8. Germani 
({Poetae Aevi Carolini, iii. 458); Milo, Vita S. Amandi, iii. 295 (ibid. iii. 595), De Sobrietate, 
i. 153 (iii. 620); Dudo of St. Quentin (Duchesne, Scriptt. Normanniae, 72 A). The 
Benedictines inserted it in Ducange from Wibert, Vita S. Leonis, c. 9, and Henschel 
further added a reference from Remi of Autun’s glosses to Martianus Capella from 
Cardinal Mai’s Glossarium novum Latinitatis ex aliquot nostris editionibus et codicibus 
sumptum (in his Spicilegium Romanum, vol. ix, Rome, 1843). Rémi was a pupil of 
Heiric, and the word was therefore in use in France in the ninth century. French 
scholarship in the following century played a large part in the renascence of learning 
in England. 

16 799-802, Brit. Mus Facs. i, pl. 9 (Birch, i. 285): ‘in expeditionis necessitatem vires 
fread viri] v tantummody m{i}tantur’ (nitantur?). 980, 1016, episcopal, Kemble, iii. 177, 
366: ‘exceptis sanctae Dei ecclesiae necessitatibus (atque utilitatibus).’ 792, 795, 
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that it has arisen from a misunderstanding of the Theodosian 
Code,” but it is probably a mere coincidence, although these 
passages were copied into the Digest of Justinian and into the 


Breviarium of Alaric, and were hence well known in southern 
France. 


The Pagham charter is written in a heavy, compressed 
hand of the latter part of the tenth century, which shows signs 
of the characteristics of the Christ Church, Canterbury, hand 
of the end of this century and the commencement of the next.’® 


St. Albans, spurious, Birch, i. 367, 373 ; ii. zi. ‘ sit libera ab omni tributo et necessitate, 
seu regis seu episcopi.’ 997, 1044, Winchester, Kemble, iii. 301; iv. 89: ‘ tribus 
exceptis communium utilitatum necessitatibus.’ 945, Birch, ii. 568: ‘ exceptis 
tribus necessarium causis utilitatum.’ 1002, Wherwell, Kemble, iii. 324: ‘seque- 
stratis solummodo trium causis necessitatum communium.’ Causa occurs in early 
ninth-century charters as a descriptive term not only for all services and charges 
(Birch, i. 233, 285, 445, 467, 480, 511, 581; ii. 34), but also for the three great burdens 
(i. 285, 485, 509, 556, 597; ii. 18, 61, 113, 115, 158) and, later, in Edgar’s statutes of 
Newminster (iii. 463) ; in eighth and ninth century texts from chartularies (Birch, i. 379, 
412, 480, 497, 501; ii. 88); and in doubtful or spurious texts down to the eleventh 
century (i. 46, 84, 110, 113, 114, 233, 323, 334, 495; ii. 38, 142, 152, 165, 194, 245, 
257, 269, 440, 545, 568; iii. 667; Kemble, iii. 209, 235, 277, 335; iv. 102, 135). 
In Old English Jing covered the meaning of Latin causa as well as res, negotium, 
and hence this use of causa is not a proof of Romance influence in the Latinity. It is 
probably only a coincidence that is used for the corresponding Frankish burdens 
in a charter of Charles in 775 granting to the bishop of Metz ‘ ut de tribus causis, de 
hoste publico, hoc est de banno nostro quando publicitus promovetur, et uuacta 
[ = Wacht] vel pontos [sic] compondendum illi homines . . . immunes esse videntur ’ 
(Gallia Christiana, xiii, testimonia, 379 ; Bohmer, Regesta Imperii, i. no. 174 (=65 
of first ed.); Sickel, Acta Karolina, ii. no. 36*). Or is this to be ascribed to the 
influence of the pupils of the English St. Boniface and Lull? Res was used inter- 
changeably with causa in the Mercian-Kentish formulae of the latter part of the 
eighth century and beginning of the ninth (contemporary texts 770 to 856, Birch, 
i. 288, 381, 467, 491, 504, 509, 511; ii. 33, 100; chartulary texts (some dubious), 
i. 287, 289, 334, 448, 489, 495, 500, 507, 509; ii. 47, 59, 88, 106, 135, 142 ; iii. 667 ; 
dubious or spurious, 692 to 1042, i. 112, 157, 448, 510; ii. 47, 59, 106, vit; iii. 54,300; 
Kemble, iv. 65; vi. 191). Difficultas is used in a general sense, sometimes including 
the three burdens, in ninth-century charters from 805 to 867 (Birch, i. 449, 476, 509, 
511, 581, 597; ii. 18, 30, 129), and in chartulary texts from 616 to 933 (i. 130, 391, 
550, 565; ii. 20, 164, 250, 397, i, xv, vr, xviii). 

7 Lib. xi. 1, 25 (= Dig. x. 16, 10, Brev. xi. 1): ‘ obsistere commodis publicis et 
statutis necessitatibus non possunt privilegia dignitatum;’ 16, 23 (= Dig. x. 48, 16, 
Brev. xi. 6): ‘Ab inlustribus personis sordida munera et extraordinariae necessitatis 
damna removemus.’ Lib. xv 1, 7 (=Dig. xii. 1, 7, Brev. xiv. 7): ‘quoniam ... 
nonnulla opera... aestimant urbibus extruenda, ad huiusmodi necessitatem senatorum 
substantiam non vocetur.’ 

18 It, however, retains traces of the pointing of the letters characteristic of the 
middle of the tenth century. It may, therefore, be ascribed to some date near 975. 
The hand is identical with that of a Canterbury charter of Offa, dated 774 (Cott. 
Augustus II, 99; Brit. Mus. Facs. iv; pl. 4; Birch, i. 300), which uses the verb 
perstringere in a somewhat similar sense (‘hoc ... donum...signo...crucis... per- 
strinximus’). A charter of Eadred, 955, has a similar use of this verb ‘eo tenore huius 
munificientiae donum perstringens, ut,’ &c. (Ordn. Surv. Facs. ii, Marquis of Bath, 
pl. 2; Birch, iii. 63). This is written in a hand somewhat resembling the two preceding 
charters. The same formula occurs in chartulary texts purporting to be grants by 
Eadred (Birch, iii. 59, 60, 64, 69,94). A charter of 949 to Christ Church, Canterbury, 
which has many palaeographic features in common with the two charters in question, 
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It purports to be a grant, made in the year 680, by King Cead- 
wealla to Bishop Wilfrid, with the consent of the subregulus 
Ecguald, and confirmed by King Aithelred (of Mercia), of 70 
hides (tributarii) at ‘ Paganham’ and neighbourhood, and of 
10 hides at Tangmere to Wilfrid’s brethren of St. Andrew’s 
Church on the east bank of the haven called ‘ Uedring-mutha ’ 
(Pagham Harbour ?). It is witnessed by Aldhelm, ‘ scholasticus 
archiepiscopi Theodori,’ and Aldhelm is said to have drafted 
it (dictitans . . . scribere iussi),® although it bears no traces of 
his pedantic and turgid style. There is an endorsement in 
a roughly contemporary hand, ‘ Uuilfridus aepiscopus cartulam 
hance multimodasque et humillimas Theodoro archiepiscopo in 
Christo salutes,’ which seems to imply that Wilfrid conveyed the 
charter (and land) to Theodore. In the twelfth century this was 
the Canterbury explanation of the acquisition of the property.?° 

It is impossible to reconcile the date of the charter with 
the recorded history of this time. Wilfrid, who had been driven 
out of Mercia by Atthelred at the instigation of his brother- 
in-law, King Ecgfrith of Northumbria,” can hardly have reached 
Sussex before the summer of 681.22 Sussex was then an inde- 
pendent kingdom under the rule of King A‘thelwealh, who 
granted to Wilfrid 87 hides at Selsey.** It is curious that the 


but has some differences (Ordn. Surv. Facs. i, Canterbury, pl. 15 ; Birch, iii. 35, where it 
is assigned to the eleventh century; another ‘original’ in slightly later hand than 
the Canterbury charter in Brit. Mus. Facs. iii, pl. 15) also uses perstringere of writing 
the king’s cross. It is significant that in this Dunstan is made to say in his attes- 
tation ‘ Ego Dunstan, indignus abbas, rege Eadredo imperante hanc domino meo 
hereditariam kartulam dictitando conposui et propriis digitorum articulis perscripsi ’, 
much as in the Pagham charter ‘ Aldhelmus, scolasticus archiepiscopi Theodori, 
hanc cartulam dictitans, prout regis maiorumque imperia statuerunt, scribere iussi ’. 
Cf. the Evesham charter of 1020-3 (Brit. Mus. Facs. iv, pl. 16, in later hand; 
Kemble, iv. 20): ‘ Ego AXpericus episcopus. . . iubente rege, sub testimonio optimatum, 
hanc scedulam dictitando perscribere iussi.’ It seems clear that charters were being 
forged at Christ Church before the Norman Conquest. 

19 See preceding note. The study of Aldhelm’s works was reintroduced into 
England by the Benedictine revival in the tenth century, and Dunstan, one of the 
prime movers in this revival, was a great admirer of Aldhelm (Malmesbury, Gesta 
Pontificum, p. 407, § 255; R. Ehwald, Aldhelmi Opera, p. 216, Monum. Germ. hist., 
Auctt. Antiquiss., tom. xv). 

20 Gervase of Canterbury, Actus Pontificum Cantuariensis Ecclesiae (Opera, ed. 
Stubbs, ii. 340): ‘ Huic archiepiscopo Theodoro resignavit praedictus Wilfridus 
cartam et villam de Pageham, cum omnibus apendiciis, quam ei dederat rex West- 
saxonum Cedwale nomine.’ Bishop Stubbs remarks that this is founded upon a copy 
of this charter in question in the Lambeth MS. 1212, ‘ which Gervase probably used.’ 
In Domesday, i. 16 b, col. 1, the archbishop of Canterbury is returned as holding 50 
hides ad geldum at Pagham and 10 held of him by clerici at Tangmere. 

*1 Eddi, Vita Wilfridi, c. 40. 

2 Karl Obser, Wilfred der Altere, Bischof von York, Karlsruhe, 1884, p. 66. He 
mentions some of the anachronisms in the charter, and states that it had been con- 
demned upon other grounds by Jod. Ebner, De Cadualla rege Saxonum, Altdorf, 1736, 
an early instance of German study of our early history. 

3 Eddi, c. 41; Beda, Hist, Eccl. iv. 13. 
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Chichester registers contain a charter, dated 683, purporting 
to relate to a grant by Ceadwealla to Wilfrid of 87 hides at 
Selsey,24 which is largely drawn up in the same words as the 
Cottonian charter. It is a point in favour of these charters 
that neither of them is intended to relate to Authelwealh’s grant,”° 
which is recorded by Beda and Eddi, the sources to which we 
should expect a forger to have recourse. Wilfrid sheltered in 
Sussex Ceadwealla, then a fugitive from Wessex, and Wilfrid’s 
benefactor Authelwealh was subsequently slain by Ceadwealla.?* 
Wilfrid remained in Sussex for five years, until the death of 
his arch-enemy, Ecgfrith of Northumbria.*’ Before the end 
of that time Ceadwealla, after conquering and reconquering 
Sussex, had made himself master of Wessex.?® Theodore, towards 
the end of Wilfrid’s sojourn in Wessex, became reconciled with 
him, and recommended him to Atthelred of Mercia, who had no 
personal cause for persecuting him after Ecgfrith’s death ® in 
685,3° and accordingly received him into his favour. 

If the Canterbury charter had borne the date 685 or 686, there 
would be no historical objection to it. The subregulus Ecgweald 
is known only from this and the related Selsey charter. All the 
other persons concerned might have been present at a grant 
of Pagham in 685 or 686. The estate may have been handed 
over to Theodore by Wilfrid either as a peace-offering or on 
his final departure from Sussex. ‘As the system of dating charters 
by the era of the Incarnation did not come into use until after 
Beda’s death, the chronological difficulty might be obviated by 
assigning the addition of the year to the tenth-century copyist. 
The invocation * and the proem*® and the anathema,® which 

*¢ Birch, i. 98, no. 64, from fourteenth-century registers, to which wrong references 
are given. See Poole’s report on the muniments of the Bishop of Chichester, Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Reports on MSS. in various Collections, i. 179. The formulae agree with 
those of the Canterbury charter, except a sentence from the chancery of Athelstan 
introducing the boundaries, The witnesses include Archbishops Wilfrid (of York), 
and Brihtwald of Canterbury, neither of whom could have witnessed as archbishop 
in 683, as well as Wilfrid himself. The Egualdus episcopus appears to be the sub- 
regulus of the Canterbury charter. The Athuualdus subregulus of the body of the 
charter suggests influence of Beda’s Aithiluuald. 

*5 It is not impossible that the Selsey charter may represent in a corrupted form 
a re-grant by Ceadwealla and the Canterbury text a new grant by him to Wilfrid. 

26 Eddi, c. 42; Beda, iv. 15. 7 Beda, iv. 13. 

28 Chron. A, &c. 29 Eddi, c. 48. 30 Beda, v. 24. 

3t See Appendix below, p. 702. 

% The proem, commencing with the text 1 Tim. vi. 7, agrees with that of a contem- 
porary charter of Offa, 759 (Brit. Mus. Facs. ii, plate 2; Palaeographical Society, plate 10 ; 
Birch, i. 266), and of chartulary texts, mostly of dubious authenticity, from 670 to 
796 (Birch, i. 45, 74, 92, 93, 259, 292, 306, 386), and of a spurious Winchester charter 
of 909 (Birch, ii. 293). The text was occasionally used in tenth-century proems, and 
the moral drawn from it is found in a doubtful charter of 869 and in a spurious one of 
948 (Birch, ii. 142; iii. 24). Compare also Birch, iii. 391, 666. 

*° It is found with expansions in a charter of Oslac, duke of Sussex, in 780 to 
Selsey, which is preserved in an (apparently) contemporary hand (Birch, iii. 671 =i. 331; 
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also occur in the Selsey charter, are found in seventh- and eighth- 
century charters. There are other features that also suggest an 
earlier origin than the tenth century: the writing of the text 
continuously without any break from beginning to the end ; 
the writing parallel with the shorter side of the oblong parchment 
of the charter; and, a very early trait, the tendency, evidently 
not natural to the scribe, to write the words close together with 
little or no space between them. The composition of the boun- 
daries in Latin is also an early feature. The length at which they 
are given is more in character with the later charters than with 
seventh-century ones. The earliest charters, in accordance with 
the Roman private deed, give the boundaries very briefly, but 
in some eighth-century instances they are noted at greater length 
in Latin,** as in this text. There are, however, no traces of 
the formulae of the Roman private deed, which are so prominent 
in seventh- and early eighth-century charters and which linger 
on into the ninth. The grantee is not referred to in the second 
person, as is usual in the earliest texts. It is therefore doubtful 
whether the charter is a copy of a lost eighth-century original,*® 


published in facsimile by Birch, 1892). The substantive part ‘habere partem cum 
Tuda traditore Domini nostri Ihesu Christi’ agrees very closely with an Italian formula 
of the eighth century (Carlo Troya, Codice diplomatico Langobardo, Naples, 1852-5, 
iii. 107; Jl Regesto di Farfa, ed. I. Giorgi and Ugo Balzani, Rome, 1879, ii. 34, 39, 47 
80,81; Anton Chroust, Untersuchungen iiber die langobardischen Kénigs- und Herzogs- 
Urkunden, Graz, 1888, 131), and may represent an early importation from Italy. 
The addition ‘in inferno inferiori’ is found in chartulary charters of 892-901, 946, 956 
(Birch, ii. 224, 517, 570; iii. 173: cf. 230), ina formula that occurs in very suspicious 
texts (Birch, i. 255; ii. 152 (cf. 88, 110); iii. 173; Kemble, iv. 83 (cf. 150), 188, in 
which Judas is also mentioned). The examples in Birch, i. 181, 209 are obvious forgeries. 

34 In contemporary texts they are restricted to the four sides, as in the late Roman 
private deed, until well on into the ninth century. The inconvenience of so describing 
the boundaries of English villages led to the introduction of the detailed perambulation, 
of which there is one eighth-century example in Latin (Brit. Mus. Facs. ii, pl. 3; Birch, 
i, 314). Ninth-century examples in Old English occur in Ordn. Surv. Facs. iii, pl. 14 
(Birch, i. 518); Brit. Mus. Facs. ii, pl. 12 (Birch, i. 483); Brit. Mus. Facs. ii, pl. 30 
(Birch, ii. 34); Brit. Mus. Facs. ii, pl. 36 (Birch, ii. 114). This method of describing 
the boundaries has been claimed by Seebohm, English Village Community, 9, as of 
Roman origin. From our documentary evidence it is clearly an English develop- 
ment, and the curious parallel cited by Seebohm from Hyginus is merely a coincidence. 
Compare Plato’s will in Diogenes Laertius, iii. 30. It is certain that Roman influence 
cannot be the source of the Icelandic examples in the Diplomatarium Islandicum, 
ed. Sigurdsson, Copenhagen, 1857, &c., i. 576; ii. 3, 81, &c. 

35 One of the greatest difficulties of Anglo-Saxon diplomatics is the existence 
of copies of charters in later hands that contain no mark of being other than the 
original charters. The difficulty is increased by the absence of seals or any other 
certain method of validating an Anglo-Saxon charter. The practice began as early as 
the ninth century, as there are several texts in hands of that century that are copies 
of presumably genuine contemporary charters of the eighth and early ninth centuries. 
The Cottonian Charter xvii. i, dated 734, and Additional Charter 19,789 have 
been accepted as contemporary in the Brit. Mus. Facs. ii, pl. 1, 2 (Birch, i. 220, 267), 
although the former has an endorsement in the same hand by Berhtwulf of Mercia, 
839-52. Traube, Perrona Scottorum, 1900, p. 509, has shown from the compendia 
that these texts were written later. The dating of early eighth-century hands is 
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or whether it is merely a skilful imitation of some of the main 
external peculiarities of the earlier charters. There is no attempt 
to imitate earlier handwriting beyond the tendency to omit the 
spaces between the words. 

The mention of the T'rimoda Necessitas, the feature that gives 
to this charter its adventitious importance, is by a strange irony 
the feature that most strongly condemns its authenticity. The 
genuine early charters contain no immunities, and consequently 
no exceptions from them. The earliest immunity occurs in a 
charter of 732, exempting the land from the ius regium®® The 
exception of the three great burdens is not found in unimpeachable 
texts until 770,37 although there are two earlier instances that are 


very difficult and uncertain. In the case of very early charters the use of papyrus, 
of which we have no record in England, might be the reason for the production of 
later copies on parchment. The imperial rescripts and all important documents were 
written on papyrus in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries (Maffei, Istoria diplo- 
matica, Mantua, 1727, 54; B, Faas, ‘Studien zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte der 
rémischen Kaiserurkunde,’ in Archiv fir Urkundenforschung, i. 187), and it was retained 
in use in the papal chancery until the eleventh century. In the Merovingian chancery 
papyrus was also the traditional material: the latest papyrus preserved is 657-73, 
the earliest parchment 679 (W. Erben, ‘Papyrus und Pergament in der Kanzlei der 
Merowinger,’ in Mittheilungen des Instituls fiir isterreichische Geschichtsforschung, 
xxvi. 125). The total disappearance of the Lombardic diplomas has been explained 
by the supposition that they were written on papyrus (Neues Archiv, xiv. 213, reject- 
ing Chroust’s views). Thus the Italians who introduced into England the model of 
the royal charter must have been familiar with the use of papyrus for official docu- 
ments. It was imported into Marseilles from Egypt in Merovingian times'(W. Heyd, 
Geschichte des Levantehandels, i. 25, citing Gregory of Tours, v. 5). In one case 
we have proof of falsification in the later copy. The original text of Cenwulf’s 
grant of 811 (Birch, i. 466) is preserved (Brit. Mus. Facs. i, pl. 14); about the year 
1000 this was copied at Canterbury, but a passage relating to other estates (Birch, 
i. 467, note 10) was interpolated (Ordn. Surv. Facs. iii, pl. 10, strangely described 


by Birch as ‘ contemporary’). This later charter is from the same scriptorium as the- 


Pagham charter, and reproduces very carefully the orthography and characteristics 
(apart from writing) of the originals. 

86 Brit. Mus. Facs. i, pl. 6, Birch, i. 215: ‘ et ius regium in ea deinceps nullum 
repperiatur omnino, excepto dumtaxat tale quale generale est in universis eccle- 
siasticis terris, quae in hac Cantia esse noscuntur.’ This is probably identical with 
the tributum regale of Offa (Birch, i. 342, 344; cf. 353, 381; chartulary texts 270, 
274, 276). 

37 The earliest instance is a charter of Uhtred of Hwiccia, an under-king of Offa’s, 
dated 770 (Ordn. Surv. Facs. ii, Worcester; Birch, i. 288): ‘liberam esse . . 
ab omni tributo, parvo vel maiore, publicalium rerum, et a cunctis operibus vel regis vel 
prin{cipis, preter instructio]nibus pontium vel necessariis defensionibus arcium contra 
hostes ’ (for the formulae compare Offa’s charter of 781 (see below) in Birch, i. 334). 
Hickes, i. 170, printed a variant text of this, dated 767, from the original then at 
Worcester, which was in a pre-Alfredian hand and which omitted the reversion to 
Worcester (Birch, i. 286). These texts agree with a charter of Offa, 793-6 (Brit. Mus. 
Facs. ii, plate 5; Birch, i. 381), in making praeter governan ablative: ‘ preter expedi- 
tionalibus causis [see above, note 16] et pontium structionum [sic] et arcium muni- 
mentum, quod omni populo necesse est, ab eo opere nullum excussatum esse’ (compare 
also the charter of Cenwulf of Mercia, 816 (Birch, i. 497), which Hickes (i. 173) 
printed from the lost pre-Alfredian original). Next in date is an endorsement, written 
between 799 and 802, on a charter of Offa dated 767 (Brit. Mus. Facs. i, plates 9, 10 ; 
Birch, i. 285): ‘ trium tamen causarum puplicarum ratio reddatur, hoc est instructio 
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otherwise free from suspicion.** It is noteworthy that all these 
instances are Mercian. Mr. E. W. Robertson concluded that the 
obligation to repair bridges and fortresses was imposed edicto 
regio about the time of the Council of Clovesho in 742.3% Un- 
fortunately the passage upon which he relied in the record of 
this council is a late interpolation, although this is not denoted 
in any way in Kemble’s text.4° That these obligations were then 
imposed is improbable, for there are charters after the date of 
the emergence of the immunity clause without the exception “ 


pontuum [sic] et arcis, verum etiam in expeditionis necessitatem [see above, note 16] 
vires [read viri] v tantummodo n{iJtantur’ [nitantur ?]. In chartularies the immunity 
and exception clauses were often added. The charter of Hlotharius cited by Leland 
(see above, p. 689, note 1) is a case in point, for the original (Brit. Mus. Facs. i, plate 1 ; 
Birch, i. 70) has no such clauses (or date) as he quotes from the chartulary. Other 
instances of such additions from the early thirteenth-century Canterbury chartulary 
at Lambeth (MS. 1212) may be found in Birch, nos. 160, 161; 176,199; 214,215; 293, 
294; 319, 320; 322, 323; 344, 345; 407,408; 421, 422. A good instance of falsifica- 
tion in a chartulary so respectable as that of Heming may be found in the 781 charter 
cited above, where the formulae of the 767, 770 and 793-6 texts are perverted into 
an exemption from ‘ expeditionales causae ’. 

%8 Hickes, i. 169, prints among the Worcester charters written in pre-Alfredian 
hands an imperfect one of Aithelred of Mercia, 691 or 692 (Birch, i. 109), containing 
the passage ‘ ab secularibus omnibus servitutibus . . . levis sint in perpetuum liberati 
nisi tantum . . . et expeditione contra hostes non sunt... .’ But it is noticeable 
that this clause did not occur in another grant of this king to Worcester, largely 
drawn up in the same words and with the same witnesses (Birch, i. 110), the original 
whereof was in Lord Somers’s collection (Smith’s Beda, p. 764; cf. Wanley, 299, 
no. 3), and was at least as old as the Worcester chartulary compiled within a few 
years of 1000 (Lord Middleton’s MSS. at Wollaton Hall, p. 199, Hist. MSS. Comm.). 
The words quoted above have a suspicious resemblance to those of Cenwulf to Wor- 
cester, 798-822, obviously an endorsement on an earlier charter (Birch, i. 507 ; 
Middleton MSS., p. 204): ‘ab omnibus saeculariarum rerum honeribus duris et 
levis [sic], exceptis’ &c. The charter in question may therefore have been written 
or interpolated about the end of the eighth century. The charter of Offa dated 730 (sic) 
in Birch, i. 326, in an eleventh-century hand (Brit. Mus. Facs. i, plate 11), another 
copy of which ‘longe recentiori manu scripta’ was in Lord Somers’s collection 
(Wanley, 301, no. 5), was entered in the Worcester chartulary of about 1000 (Birch, 
ii. iz), and must therefore be older than the British Museum ‘ original’. 

8° Scotland under her Early Kings, Edinburgh, 1862, ii. 337 note. 

4° Kemble, i. 105, prints the text without any hint of variations in readings from 
‘Cart. Antiq. Cantu. M. 363; MS. Cot. Claud. D. I, fo. 30b; MS. Lambeth 1212, 
fo. 308’. The last manuscript is one in which great liberties were taken with the 
texts of documents, as may be seen in part from the examples in note 37. The clause 
exempting church lands from worldly service except the three great burdens is an 
insertion in this manuscript and Claudius D. II, since it does not occur in the copy 
in Domitian A. VIII (the Canterbury MS. of the Chronicle), according to Birch, i. 236, 
note 11, or in the early Canterbury ‘ original’ (Ordn. Surv. Facs. i, plate 1; Birch, 
i. 233), which seems to be in a hand of about the year 800. Stubbs, Councils, iii. 342, 
while pointing out the difficulties about the witnesses to this record in the ‘ original’, 
unfortunately preferred the text of the Lambeth MS. 

“! Contemporary charters, 805-9, 811, 814, 823, 845, 867, 901 (Birch, i. 445, 474, 
480, 511; ii. 30). In contemporary texts of 930 and 934 Athelstan grants the land 
“ sine iugo exosae servitutis ’, with no exception (Birch, ii. 363, 403), and this sweeping 
exemption is found in chartulary texts of this king (349, 357, 378, 384, 386, 392, 394, 
406 (=iii. 684), 408, 466) and in spurious charters of 921 and 961 (310; iii. 300). 
Other chartulary texts and later copy-charters, genuine, dubious, and spurious, are 
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and in some cases without the immunity clause. The liability 
to military service and to aid in the construction and repair of 
fortresses are such primitive requirements of any organized state 
that it is unlikely that they were suddenly imposed in the eighth 
century. The nature of these burdens is also a strong objection 
to their derivation from the Roman munera.* Moreover, in the 
earlier charters, again principally Mercian, the burdens are 
usually four not three, the fourth being the dngylde, singulare 
pretium, upon which Maitland has written so ably.“ 


i. 274, 276, 295, 330 (Middleton MSS., p. 202), 333, 342 (late tenth century), 375, 380, 
382, 386, 491, 507, 546, 552, 565, 584, 586; iii. 585, 594; Kemble, vi. 196. There 
is a great number of chartulary texts with no exceptions. 

* Contemporary texts, 736, 759, circ. 765, 767, 774, 778, 779, 859, 840 (Birch, 
i, 222, 266, 281, 284, 300, 301, 315, 317, 321; ii. 102, 154); charters of somewhat 
later date of 889, 898, 938, 949, 965 (ii. 202, 219, 436; iii. 34, 418), and the spurious 
eleventh-century Exeter charters dated 670 for 938 (431, 432, 433). Many chartulary 
texts occur without any immunity clause. 

** As maintained by H. C. Coote, The Romans of Britain, London, 1878, p. 259. 
Mr. Justice Scrutton, Influence of Roman Law, p. 72, cited by Professor C. M. 
Andrews, T'he Old English Manor, Baltimore, p. 126, note, more wisely regarded this 
as nothing ‘ higher than a coincidence’. The coincidence is not very accurate. The 
Roman munera sordida, which were charged upon estates (patrimonia), included, 
among a variety of other compulsory works, that of repairing roads (munitio or tutela 
viae sternendae), although the most important roads were maintained by the state, 
and bridges. Senator Lodge concluded that the T'rinoda Necessitas was in its origin 
due from all people, on the strength of the expressions to this effect cited above in 
note 3 (Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law, Boston, 1876, p. 61). According to the famous 
example in the Chronicle in 1097, the shires (cf. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 
p. 192) owing work to London were grievously oppressed by William in building 
a wall about the Tower and (London) Bridge. According to the eleventh-century 
return of those liable for maintaining Rochester Bridge (Birch, iii. 659) the liability 
lay upon certain manors and upon the lathes. Unless this and the Chester case in 
Domesday were merely convenient arrangements for collecting the services, they 
would seem to be something like the Roman munera charged upon the patrimonia. 
But fyrd, expeditio, differed toto caelo from the Roman munus, since the English was 
a personal service, whereas the Roman was an obligation to find recruits (praebitio 
tironum) for the army, which in the later empire was compounded for in money 
(adaeratio tironum). See generally upon this subject Emil Kuhn, Die stidtische und 
birgerliche Verfassung des rimischen Reichs, Leipzig, 1864, 1865, i. 50 segg. But 
Schréder, Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, ed. 5, pp. 205-6, apparently includes 
the German equivalent of the three obligations among those that are mainly of Roman 
origin. In Scotland the similar institution (Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, p. 232) 
seems to be of English origin. In Wales ‘ expeditio’ is used for the military service 
(Liber Landavensis, ed. Rhys and Evans, pp. 69, 118), which looks like English 
influence. Cf. Calendar of Close Rolls, 1279-88, p. 413, where ‘ expeditio’, common 
tallage, and castle-work are reserved in a deed relating to Wales. 

‘* Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 274, 290. The instances are: contemporary 
charters, 815, 822, 831 (Birch, i. 491, 509, 556); genuine charters, 814, 851, 855 (Birch, i. 
489, 507 = Middleton MSS., p. 204); ii. 55 (omitting burh-bit), 88, 173; dubious, 680 
(i. 84); spurious, 878 for 916 (ii. 307). These are all charters of the Mercian rulers. 
In a few cases the obligations are reduced to two by omitting either brycg-bdt or 
burh-bét in contemporary charters of 839, 847, 1021-3 (Birch, i. 597; ii. 34; Kemble, 
iv. 18) ; in one of 933 in late tenth-century hand (Birch, ii. 390) ; doubtful or spurious, 
869, 940, 949, 970, 1060 (ii. 142, 480; iii. 41, 542; Kemble, iv. 142). In two cases 
expeditio is the only obligation, but the charters are plainly spurious (860, Birch, 
ii. 104; 994, Kemble, iii. 277), and in an Exeter charter of 1018 (Ordn. Surv. Facs. 


—— 
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The absence from the early charters of any mention of the 
three great burdens may be explained in three ways: (1) that 
originally ecclesiastical lands enjoyed no immunities whatever, 
so that there could be no exceptions ; (2) that they were originally 
exempt from the three burdens ; (3) that their immunities and 
their limitations were so well known by common law or eccle- 
siastical law that it was not necessary to mention them. The 
second theory is hard to reconcile with the later references to 
the inevitable nature of the three burdens, from which no one 
could be excused.** No. 3 might be covered by the ius eccle 
siasticum and the like definitions of tenure in the early charters.*® 
The first suggestion is in conflict with evidence of older date than 
that of the emergence of the immunity clause that ecclesiastical 
lands enjoyed certain exemptions from taxation and other things. 
There is a reference to their freedom from taxation in the laws 
of Wihtred of Kent, 696.47 He is said to have granted ample 
freedom from taxation to the church at a Council held at Bapchild, 
which was confirmed by another held at Clovesho in 716.4% The 


ii, Exeter, plate 9, in slightly later hand; Kemble, iv. 2) this and furorum [sic] captio 
are the only exceptions. The singulare pretium is mentioned in two suspicious 
charters of 888 and 979 (=879) as the only exception (Birch, ii. 170, 194). 

‘5 See above, p. 689, note 3. ‘ 

“* Vinogradoff, Romanistische Einflisse im angelsdchsischen Recht, p. 21 (in 
Mélanges Fitting), regards the term as a contrast to folc-riht, or folc-land, which is no 
doubt its main object as a definition of tenure. But the term, as with the later 
frankalmoin, probably also covered the incidents of the tenure. Compare the charter of 
Cenwulf, 814 ‘liberabo...ab omni vi saeculari{s] servitutis ... sicut a primordio 
Christianae religionis territorias et proprias possessiones orthodoxi et eruditi viri 
statuerunt et postea firmaverunt’ (Brit. Mus. Facs. ii, plate 13; Birch, i. 485). 
The three burdens are excepted. The Canterbury monks understood the sempiterna 
aelemosina of the Council of Kingston in 838 (Birch, i. 588) as ‘liberam ab omni 
saeculari servitio et tributo regio’, excepting the three burdens (Birch, i. 592, from 
Lambeth MS. 1212 (see note 37); Wilkins, Concilia, i. 178, from MS. Cott. Claud. D. IT). 

*’ C, 1: ‘ Cirice an freolsdome gafola ’ (Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 
i. 12). Case for case this may be latinized ‘ ecclesia (nom. sing.) in libertate tributorum ’, 
taking an to be the preposition on. Dr. Liebermann renders it accordingly : ‘ Die 
Kirche [sei] in Freiheit von Abgaben.’ It is more natural to read ciricean, the form 
of the oblique cases of cirice. Schmid, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, p. 15, renders it 
accordingly : ‘ Die Kirche [mehre man] mit der Freiheit von Zinsen.’ The expression 
in any case is very unusual. It looks more like a rubric: ‘ [Be] ciricean freolsdome 


. gafola’, but there are no such rubrics elsewhere in these laws. 


“8 Ordn. Surv. Facs. iii, plate 2; Birch, i. 128. The record of the two councils 
is on one piece of parchment, assigned by Birch to the twelfth century, but probably 
dating from the middle of the eleventh ; it has the curious ligature of ra (Thompson, 
Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography, 430, no. 172), characteristic of Win- 
chester hands in the continental script. The manuscript seems, however, to have 
come from Christ Church, Canterbury, and to be copied from an earlier original, at 
least as old as the beginning of the ninth century (see next note). As the text has 
two anathema clauses, it is probable that the passages relating to Christ Church and 
Rochester are interpolations. The immunity clause agrees with Mercian-Kentish ones 
of the early part of the ninth century (contemporary texts, Birch, i. 509, 511 (ef. 491) ; 
ii. 18, 129; from Canterbury chartularies, i. 565; ii. xv, xvi, xviii, and a spurious 
text of 616-18 from the same source, ii. ii). See also Stubbs, Councils, iii. 241. 
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manuscript evidence for these councils is unsatisfactory. A docu- 
ment in a hand about a century later than his time recording the 
proceedings at the Council of Clovesho under King Atthelbald in 
742, refers to Wihtred’s institutio vel praeceptum, and states that 


he granted the church immunity from secular services and other 
things.*® 

We are on firmer ground when we approach the evidence of 
Beda. Besides vague references to the privilegia of the Northum- 
brian monasteries at the commencement of the eighth century, he 
speaks definitely of privilegia granted by kings, bishops, and 
others to monasteries, whereby they became ‘liberi a divino 
simul et humano servitio ’.°° In 732 Aithelbert of Kent granted 
exemption from the ius regium.™ A little later St. Boniface, in 
a letter to Cuthbert, archbishop of Canterbury 740 to 762, 
mentions among English irregularities the compulsory labour of 
monks upon royal works and buildings. In a letter written 
to King Aithelbald of Mercia, about 745-6, he reproves him for 
withdrawing many privilegia from churches and monasteries, 
and complains that the king’s ministers exact greater violentia 
and servitus from the monks than had been usual. In a note- 
worthy passage he affirms that the privilegia of the churches in 
England had remained inviolate from the conversion under 
St. Gregory until the commencement of the eighth century.® , As 


«® Ord. Surv. Facs. i, plate 1; Birch, i. 233, written in a hand of about the year 
800. See note 40. Offa is alleged to have confirmed the privilege of Wihtred and 
Athelbald, in yet another shadowy synod at Clovesho, in 792, according to a Canter- 
bury thirteenth-century chartulary (Birch, ii, iz). The confirmation of Edgar in 958 
(iii. 241) is obviously spurious. The Ingulfine grant of Aithelbald in 719 (i. 205) is 
merely an extract from the 749 text (p. 254), which has the exception of the three 
great burdens in words agreeing with the first undoubted example (see note 37). 
Stubbs, Councils, iii. 386, expresses no opinion upon the authenticity of this record. 
But the proem occurs in a spurious Abingdon charter of 956 (Birch, iii. 173), which 
has the same anathema, a very suspicious one (cf. note 33). The privilege of Leo III 
in 811 (Birch, i. 469 ; Royce, Winchcombe Landboc, i. 21) preserves early papal formulae 
(Liber Diurnus Romanorum Pontificum, ed. Sickel, Vienna, 1889, 23, 113, 118, 129, 
135), but has extraneous and probably later matter. The Liber Diurnus, p. 122, 
shows that Offa and his queen Cynethryth obtained papal privileges for monasteries 
founded by them. 

5° In the Historia Abbatum, c. 6, he relates that the founder of Wearmouth (674) 
“non vile munus adtulit, epistolam privilegii a venerabili papa Agathone, cum licentia, 
consensu, desiderio et hortatu Ecgfridi regis acceptam, qua monasterium, quod fecit, 
ab omni prorsus extrinseca irruptione tutum perpetuo redderetur ac liberum’. 
Epistola ad Ecgbertum, § 12, of the privileges of pretended monasteries granted by 
royal edict, ‘ Sicque usurpatis sibi agellulis sive vicis, liberi exinde a divino simul et 
humano servitio, suis tantum inibi desideriis, laici monachis imperantes, deserviunt.’ 

51 See note 36. - 

8 Hpistolae Merowingici et Karolini Aevi, ed. Diimmler, i. 356 (M. G. H., Epp., 
tom. iii): ‘ De violenta quoque monachorum servitute operibus et aedificiis regalibus, 
quae in toto mundo Christianorum non auditur factum nisi in gente Anglorum.’ 

53 Ibid. p. 343: ‘ Praeterea nuntiatum est nobis, quod multa privilegia ecclesiarum 
et monasteriorum fregisses et abstulisses inde quasdam facultates... .. Et dicitur, 
quod prefecti et comites tui maiorem violentiam et servitutem monachis et sacer- 
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Boniface, who was born in England probably between 672 and 
675, left this country finally in 718,54 he is obviously speaking 
from personal knowledge. 

Boniface’s statement that the privilegia of the churches in 
England dated back to the conversion agrees with the statement 
in the charter of 814 in note 46. This is not conclusive evidence, 
as it may in both cases be an independent assumption. But it 
is a reasonable assumption that the Roman missionaries would 
at the conversion endeavour to obtain the same privileges that 
the church enjoyed in the empire. Gregory himself made greater 
claims, for in a letter to the Frankish kings in 599 he asserted 
boldly that ‘ecclesiarum praedia tributa non praebeant ’,®® 
although a few only of the Frankish ecclesiastical estates were 
so exempt, not by Roman or ecclesiastical law but by special 
royal grants.°* Gregory had probably in his mind—the church 
had always a long memory for its privileges—the numerous 
exemptions formerly possessed by the church in the empire. 
These were gradually withdrawn owing to the economic stress of 
the fourth century, until in the latter days of the Western Empire 
all had been rescinded.5? The immunity of the church from 
contributing to the maintenance of roads and bridges was with- 
drawn as far back as 423.58 It is probable, therefore, that exemp- 
tion from these two burdens did not figure in the list of priyilegia 
claimed by the Roman ecclesiastics in England. It is noteworthy 
that the Frankish immunity did not include exemption from 
the obligation described by the Canterbury forger as T'rimoda 
Necessitas.5® 

The English exemptions from all worldly service and tribute, 
however minutely specified, did not, it is evident, include im- 
munity from the three great burdens.*® In chartularies it was 


dotibus inrogent, quam ceteri ante Christiani reges fecissent. Igitur, postquam 
apostolicus pontifex Sanctus Gregorius, ab apostolica sede missis praedicatoribus 
catholicae fidei, gentem Anglorum ad Deum verum convertit, privilegia ecclesiarum 
in regno Anglorum intemerata et inviolata permanserunt usque ad tempus Ceolredi, 
regis Mercionum, et Osredi, regis Daerorum et Berniciorum.’ 
54 Albert Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, Leipzig, 1904, &c.. i. 449, note 3, 
457. 

55 Ep. ix. 215, Registrum, ed. Ewald and Hartmann, ii. 202, 13 (M. G. H., 
Epp., tom. ii). 

56 Edgar Loening, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenrechts, Strassburg, 1878, ii. 
723 seq. 57 Loening, i. 232. 58 Cod. Theod. xv, c. 3. 

59 Sickel, Beitrige zur Diplomatik, v. 363 (Sitzwngsberichte d. phil.-hist. Classe 
d. kaiserl. Akademie d. Wissenschaften, xlix. 363, Vienna, 1865). 

*° Selden, Jani Anglorum Facies altera, i, c. 42, p. 57 (Opera, ii, col. 995), has 
a strange passage in which he states that in a council (Ordinum deliberatio) held in 
the reign of Henry III this question was considered, when royal instruments were 
examined, and when, in the words of Matthew of Paris, it was found that the kings 
“semper reservarent propter publicam utilitatem ’ three things, to wit ‘ expeditionem, 
pontis et arcis reparationes vel refectiones, ut per eas resisterent hostium incursibus ’. 
I have been unable to trace this passage in Paris. 
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easy to make the grants include exemption from the latter by 
suppressing the exception clauses or by changing a preposition. 
The monasteries most notorious for forgeries produced late and 
clumsy fabrications purporting to grant to them exemption from 
the three burdens.* It has been doubted whether such exemptions 
were ever granted. There is, however, one clear and indisputable 
case in the charter of Athelstan to Crediton in 930. Ezceptio 
probat regulam. W. H. Srevenson. 


APPENDIX 


It is noteworthy that the invocation ‘In nomine Salvatoris nostri 
Thesu Christi’ occurs only in the Pagham and Selsey charters and, with the 
addition of ‘et omnium Sanctorum Eius’, in a spurious Christ Church, 
Canterbury, text of 946.6 It is abridged from ‘ In nomine Domini Dei et 
Salvatoris nostri Iesu Christi’ (the et whereof is frequently omitted, correctly 
if Sickel, Acta Karolina, Vienna, 1867, 278, is right in identifying this 
invocation with the "Ev évépari rod Seordrov "Inood Xpurrod tod @cod jpav of 
Justinian, Novel. 17), which was introduced into England by St. Augustine 
or his followers. It is used in a council record of Gregory the Great,™ and 
in a grant in 587 from Gregory to the monastery of St. Andrew sub Clivo 
Scauri,® of which both he and Augustine had been members. This grant, 
the authenticity of which has been much discussed, seems to have been 
the model upon which the uncial charter of Hodilred of Kent, 692, was 
formed, as the two agree both in the invocation and in the proem, as well 
as in common formulae, upon which no stress can be laid. In view of the 
origin of the earliest English royal diplomas from the late Roman private 
deed, it is significant that this invocation is found in over a hundred 
instances in the Lombard private deeds, ranging from 650 to 772.87 Its 
use in the Lombard royal grants is doubtful, but it is found in the Bene- 
ventan ducal precepts, which were more closely related to the late Roman 
private deed.® It occurs in a very early formula in the Liber Diurnus 

%t Birch, i. 171, 181, 208, 324 (see note 38), 367, 373 (=ii. xi), 388; iii. 552, 692 ; 
Kemble, iii. 235, 249 (same formula as Birch, iii. 692), 358; iv. 82, 146, 187. 

® Birch, iii. 681; Crawford Charters, no. 4, a contemporary charter, written in 
a hand resembling his charters of 931 and 934 (Brit. Mus. Facs. iii, plates 3, 5). 

* Birch, ii. 569. 

% Ep. xi. 15, Registrum, ed. Hartmann, ii. 275. % Ibid. ii. 437. 

°° Brit. Mus. Facs. i, plate 2; Birch,i. 115. This charter would seem, from the 
inorganic h in Hodilredus, Hedilburge, to be the product of a Romance-speaking 
scribe. If it is really contemporary, the foreign writer may also be responsible for 
the inexplicable use of e for unaccented O.E. i in Oedel-, Hedde. There is no sure 
evidence of this change before 770, unless the 740 charter (Brit. Mus. Facs. i, plate 8; 
Birch, i. 231) is contemporary, which the mistake in date alone makes doubtful. 
Sievers, in Anglia, xiii. 13, fixed the date of the change in 740 on the strength of this 
charter, supported by the Clovesho record of 742, which is later (see note 40), and 


a charter of 759 (Brit. Mus. Facs. ii, plate 2; Birch, i. 266), which Traube regarded 
as later in date (Perrona Scottorum, 509). 


* See Carlo Troya, Codice diplomatico Longobardo, Naples, 1852-5, passim, and the 
Farfa Register, ii. 20, 25, 26, 28, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 40, &c. 

** Anton Chroust, Untersuchungen tiber die langobardischen Kéinigs- und Herzogs- 
Urkunden, Graz, 1888, 24, 89. 
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Romanorum Pontificum (ed. Sickel, formula 76, p. 80).6° In England 
this ancient invocation was employed in the records of the Councils of 
Hertford and Hatfield in 673 and 680;7° in our earliest original royal 
charter, that of Hlotharius of Kent, 679,” and in four eighth-century 
contemporary texts,” and in two charters of that century preserved in early 
ninth-century copies,” and in several chartulary texts of the eighth century 
that seem to be genuine. It is found in a ninth-century charter the 
date of which has been altered by erasure from decelx to decxc™ of 
thelberht of Kent. The invocation occurs in dubious or spurious 
charters between 675 and 826.77 The later examples from 888 to 944 78 are 
spurious, and the group of St. Paul’s and Chertsey charters of the tenth 
and eleventh century ” are the work of one forger. The invocation with 
the insertion of ‘Sancti’ before ‘ Salvatoris’ appears in four genuine 
texts of 813 and 814.% 


Charles Constantine of Vienne 


Mvucu doubt exists over the precise birth and name of Charles 
Constantine, the son of the Emperor Lewis III. He appears 
first, apparently as grown up, in 923. He is count of Vienne, 
doubtless by his father’s grant in 927, and he held the county 
at least as late as 962. But he did not succeed Lewis III in the 
kingdom of Provence, and M. Poupardin finds the explanation 
of his disinheritance in the belief, suggested by a phrase of Richer, 
that he was a bastard. His by-name of Constantine has likewise 
been a subject of discussion. Dr. Poole * proves it was not a sur- 
name proper, and considers it a mere local appellative, invented 
by Flodoard, to describe his connexion with Provence—aArles being 


® See also Gaetano Marini, J Papiri diplomatici, Rome, 1805, 343 b; ninth- and 
tenth-century examples, 126, 155, 162, 165, 166, 195, 201. 

7© Bede, iv, cc. 5, 15 (17). 

71 Brit. Mus. Facs. i, plate 1; Birch, i. 70. 

72 Birch, i. 215, 231, 281, 511. 

73 Brit. Mus. Facs. ii, plates 1, 2; Birch, i. 220, 266: cf. Traube, Perrona Scot- 
torum, 509. 

% Birch, i. 59, 60, 67, 106, 113 (cf. 114), 206, 216, 229 (cf. 253), 274 (cf. 294), 
352, 358, 363, 413; ii. p. viit; iii. 666. 

75 This may have been done in order to identify it with Birch, i. 358, dated 789, 
with which it agrees in invocation and proem. Both are grants to the two Bishops 
Wermund of Rochester of the respective dates. 

76 Brit. Mus. Facs. ii, plate 35, written in a somewhat later hand than 860, but not 
eleventh century, as stated by Birch, ii. 109. 

7 Birch, i. 64, 92, 93, 105, 116, 123, 143, 146, 156 (cf. 157), 163, 165, 166, 212, 
279, 281, 539, 547; ii, p. v. 

78 Birch, ii. 79, 194, 553. 

% Birch, ii. 451; Kemble, iv. 250; Birch, iii. 469; Kemble, iv. 151. 

8 Birch, i. 478, 481, 483, 485. 

1 See for these facts Poupardin, Provence, pp. 209, 225, 229, 234, and Bourgogne, 
pp. 247-9. 

* Ante, xxvii (1912), pp. 308-9. 
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occasionally called Constantina urbs. A better solution, which 
will explain both the name Constantine as a sobriquet, though 
not derived from a place-name, or invented by Flodoard, and 
the singular phrase of Richer, can, however, be deduced from 
a suggestion of Dr. Hofmeister.* Dr. Hofmeister draws attention 
to a passage in a letter of the patriarch of Constantinople, 
Nicholas Mysticus, to Pope Anastasius III between 911 and 913, 
where reference is made to a marriage, which was at least projected 
between a daughter of the Byzantine emperor, Leo VI the 
Philosopher, and a Frankish king. It runs (Nicholas is reporting a 
speech of his to Leo VI on the occasion of Leo’s fourth marriage) : 

"Ede, réxvov Hav, kal Baored, . . . tpiiv dpxecOjvat yapous’ Taxa yap 

Kai 6 tTpitos dvds hv tis fs Baoreias’ aXN éexeivos Exe ovyyvopyy, tows Ta 
mpos tov Ppadykov cvpduva, didtt cvprepwvynpevov hv brd vod rv anv Ovyarépa 
Hv povynv éxéxtyoo, vipnv arooté\Aew aitd. "Hy dé 6 ris Bépras dvafids, & 
cuverese Svotuxjoa ofa dedvotixyxe. Kal érady cuprepdvytar tiv ov 
Ovyatépa pds tiv Ppayxiay amévat, det 58 yuvaixa TO Tadatiw Tpoceivat THV 
dvorxotcay Ta ériOddAovtTa Tov Gav apxovTwy Tals yuvattiv, Ear. TvyXwpyTLS TO 
tpitw, THS Ovyatpos éxdidocbar pedAdovorys. 
And he adds that the canons do not absolutely forbid a third mar- 
riage. There is no doubt as to what persons are meant. Leo’s only 
surviving child before his third marriage was Anna, daughter of his 
second wife Zoe, the daughter of Zaoutzes. The Frankish king, cousin 
of Bertha, who met an ill fate, can only be the Emperor Lewis III, 
who was first cousin once removed of Bertha, countess of Tuscany, 
a great figure of the time. He was blinded by his rival King 
Berengar I of Italy in 905. M. Gay thought that the marriage 
remained a project only. But the reason he alleges for his view, 
viz. that Anna was declared Augusta by her father at a later date 
than the betrothal, is shown by Dr. Hofmeister to rest on a mis- 
conception, since Anna was made Augusta shortly after her 
mother’s (the Empress Zoe’s) death in 896, and the betrothal took 
place just before the emperor’s third marriage in 899.5 Dr. Hof- 
meister further points out that Charles’s by-name of Constantine 
would be easily accounted for by the fact that his mother 
was the Byzantine Anna, but he leaves the question whether 
Anna really married Lewis III in suspense. 

The passage of Richer, above mentioned, however, furnishes 
evidence which goes to prove the marriage did take place. It is 
no simple assertion of Charles’s bastardy, which indeed it hardly 
states, but a slur on his entire descent. It runs: ® ‘ Karolus 

3 Deutschland und Burgund, p. 38, n. 2. 

* Migne, Patrol. Graec. cxi. 197-200; cf. Gay, L’Italie méridionale et empire 
byzantin, pp. 153-5. 

5 See Hofmeister, loc. cit., and his authority De Boor, Vita Euthymii, pp. 95-110, 
126-7, where the chronology of Leo VI’s reign is made out. 

* Richer, Hist. ii. 98, p. 85, ed. Waitz. 
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Constantinus . . . ex regio quidem genere natus erat, sed con- 
cubinali stemmate usque ad tritavum sordebat, vir grandevus,’ 
&c. This is a singular scandal. There is no justification for it in 
Lewis III’s pedigree, and it is not likely that the descent of a low- 
born concubine would be known in such detail. But when we turn 
to Anna’s pedigree, allowing for a little exaggeration in Richer, 
we find a remarkable correspondence with the insult. Leo VI 
had wished to marry her mother Zoe before he ascended the throne, 
but was forced by his father Basil I to marry the Saint Theophano 
instead, while Zoe was equally forced into marriage with Theodore 
Guzuniates. When Theophano’s only child Eudocia died in 
892-3, if not before, Leo made Zoe his concubine. Theophano 
died in November 893, and Theodore was poisoned shortly after. 
Leo then, c. 894, married Zoe, who died in her turn about 896. 
Thus the doubtful birth of Anna, or rather her mother’s position 
as a concubine, is clearly established.’ 

Leo VI himself, however, was similarly placed. His mother, 
Eudocia Ingerina, was concubine of the last Amorian emperor, 
Michael III. He gave her in marriage to his favourite Basil I, 
who later murdered him, but scandal said that he kept up his 
relations with her and even asserted that Leo VI was really 
his son and not Basil’s.§ However this may be, we have at least 
the concubinale stemma in another generation. The usque ad 
tritavum may pass for an exaggeration of Richer or of his infor- 
mant. It may again be noticed that Richer does not expressly 
state that Charles was a bastard, only that he was descended, 
though royal, from concubines, and this, with Anna for his mother, 
would be true. 

The marriage of Lewis III and Anna about 899-900 was 
obviously due to current religious politics. Leo VI and his 
patriarch Antony were striving to heal the Photian schism 
between Rome and Constantinople, and brought about a recon- 
ciliation with Pope John [X in 900.° In that very year, Lewis III, 
at the invitation of Adalbert of Tuscany, Bertha’s husband, and 
others invaded Italy and took its crown from Berengar I. In 
901 he was crowned emperor. Probably intrigues to bring him 
into Italy had been going on since the death of the Emperor 
Lambert, Berengar’s rival, in October 898. 

One difficulty remains to be mentioned, the age of Anna and 
that of Charles Constantine. It does not seem possible to place 
Anna’s birth before 893. Thus she could hardly have a son before 


7 See De Boor, Vita Euthemii, pp. 128-9, 156-9, and 95-110 ; and Leo Grammaticus, 
Migne, cviii. 1100, 1104, 1105. 

® Bury, History of the East Roman Empire from the Deposition of Irene to the Acces- 
sion of Basil I, p. 169. 

* De Boor, op. cit., pp. 97-102, 151-4. 

VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXVI. 
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909, when she would be sixteen; and Charles in 951 is called 
by Richer grandevus. But Richer, writing c. 995-6, may be think- 
ing of the age Charles subsequently attained (he lived to 962 at 
least); and Anna’s youth explains her non-intervention in any 
of Lewis III’s charters. Possibly she died on giving birth to 
her son, for Lewis in 915 appears as married to a certain Adelaide, 
whom M. Poupardin?® with great likelihood considers to be 
a princess of Jurane-Burgundy and mother of Lewis III’s other 
son Rudolf. 

It may be asked, how should Richer, living at Rheims in 995, 
be so well informed on the genealogy of personages living in distant 
Constantinople a century earlier, whom he does not once mention 
in his chronicle? The answer is that his father Rudolf" was 
a knight of Louis d’Outremer, who was at one time suzerain of 
and in frequent relations with Charles Constantine. Further, the 
Bertha, countess of Tuscany, who is mentioned by Nicholas 
Mysticus in connexion with Lewis III’s marriage to Anna, was 
the mother of the very king, Hugh of Italy, who successfully 
prevented Charles Constantine’s succession in Provence and 
tried to take from him the county of Vienne.” It can be imagined 
that Hugh would be careful to spread abroad his knowledge of the 
discreditable facts concerning his rival’s ancestry.” 

Thus the conclusion seems to be that Charles was the son of 
Lewis III and Anna, and that he derived the sobriquet “ of 
Constantine from his Byzantine connexion. It may be noted 
that his uncle was Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, and, if by 
any chance Charles had ascended the throne of the East, his 
sobriquet of Constantine would most probably have been assumed 
as his regnal name. 

C. W. Previté Orton. 


© Poupardin, Provence, pp. 207-8. 

4 Richer, ii. 87-91 (pp. 82-3), iii. 7-9 (pp. 89-90). Thus Rudolf was in Louis 
d’Outremer’s service in 949 and 956, while Charles Constantine did homage to Louis 
at Macon in 951 (Flodoard, M. G. H., Script. iii. 400, and Richer, ii. 98, p. 85.) 

* Compare the attempted enfeofiment of Vienne to Eudes, son of Herbert of Ver- 
mandois, in 928 (Flodoard, M. G. H., Script. iii. 378; cf. Hofmeister, op. cit., p. 50). 

* The difference of feeling between Greeks and Westerns with regard to 
maternal descent is remarked by Liutprand (A ntapodosis v. 14, ed. Diimmler, p. 607) 
“Quoniam Greci in genéseos nobilitate, non quae mater sed quis fuerit pater, inqui- 
runt’, Constantine Porphyrogenitus (De administrando imperio, c. 13, Migne, Patr, 
Graec. exiii. c. 185) allows intermarriage of an Emperor’s children with the Franks 
only of non-Roman peoples. 

* By ‘sobriquet’ I mean the mere appellative, e.g. Edmund ‘Ironside’, by 
surname the second, often official, name, introduced in charters and chronicles by 
the words ‘ qui et’, e. g. Odelricus quiet Maginfredus, Ulric-Manfred. The conjecture 
is tempting that Charles acquired his sobriquet of Constantinus (for the uniqueness 
of which see Poole, J. c.) in blundering imitation of the titles of Augustus and 
Augusta, borne by his parents, e. g. Hludowicus Augustus. 
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The Algorism of John Killingworth 


THE development of the system of arithmetic which we use 
extends over many centuries and includes contributions from 
many peoples. The decimal basis of the system, resulting from the 
common practice of reckoning on the fingers, is wellnigh universal. 
Associated with this system in many lands is the abacus, which 
was possibly invented by the Egyptians. At any rate, their use 
of the instrument is attested by Herodotus, and they contrived 
a number of games and other devices to make the study of 
arithmetic attractive? Of the use of the abacus in ancient 
Greece abundant evidence exists, such as the statement of the 
orator Lysias that the office furniture of a banker consisted of 
a table and an abacus.’ In 1846 there was found on the island 
of Salamis a well-preserved specimen of a Greek abacus, a marble 
tablet (1-5 m. by 0-75 m.) with a series of five columns for integers 
together with four smaller columns at the right for fractions.‘ 
- The column of integers is divided by a horizontal line into equal 
parts, the upper section doubtless being intended, as in the Roman 
abacus, to represent fivefold the lower; but unfortunately no 
explanation of the table has been transmitted to us. For cen- 
turies not only in Greece and Rome but in all Europe the common 
operations of arithmetic were performed upon such an instru- 
ment, and even to-day no village merchant in China or Russia 
makes a sale without his abacus at hand. 

Towards the end of the tenth century an innovation was 
effected in methods of calculation on the abacus by the 
introduction of separate disks, apices, or counters to represent 
each of the first nine integers. These disks were marked either 
with the Greek numeral letters or with the Roman numerals, 
and later, after the introduction of the Hindu system, such disks 
or stones were marked with the numbers of algorism.5 Thus 

1 ii. 36. 

* Plato refers frequently to Egyptian methods of instruction and says particularly 
of arithmetic, Laws, vii, p. 819 (Jowett’s translation): ‘In that country systems of 
calculation have been actually invented for the use of children, which they learn as 
a pleasure and amusement.’ 

* Quoted by Julius Pollux, Onomasticon, x. 105. 

- * A. Nagel, ‘Die Rechenmethoden auf dem griechischen Abakus,’ in Abhandl. 
zur Gesch. der mathem. Wissenschaften, ix (Leipzig, 1899), 337-57, with plate ; 
Cantor, Vorlesungen iiber Gesch. der Mathem. i, ed. 3, 130-4. 

5 Down to the sixteenth century any work explaining the Hindu art of reckoning 


with nine digits and zero was commonly called Algorism, from the surname of 
Mohammed ibn Musa al-Khowarizmi, whose Arabic treatise on arithmetic, written 


ZZ2 
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Chaucer ° uses the expression augrim-stones, and even in the six- 
teenth century Palsgrave ” says : ‘ I caste an accomptes with coun- 
ters after the aulgorisme maner,’ although the algorism (augrim) 
method is fundamentally opposed to the use of stones or counters. 
Wide circulation was given to this new type of abacus through its 
adoption and discussion by Gerbert, afterwards Pope Silvester II, 
and his pupils. One of them, Richer,’ informs us that Gerbert 
secured a thousand of these disks of horn to use in calculating 
upon an abacus of twenty-seven columns. That these ‘ novem 
numero notae omnem numerum significantes ’, as Richer terms 
them, were the Hindu (vulgo Arabic) numerals is now generally 
accepted.® Not the least advantage of this innovation is that 
it lent itself to calculation with the pen upon ruled columns. 
This column-reckoning continued in use down to the fifteenth 
century, and we find it employed in combination with the ordinary 
methods of John Killingworth in his Algorism of 1444. But this 
system was replaced in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by 
reckoning upon horizontal lines with ‘ projectiles ’ or counters, 
a system which was widely used in Germany especially by bankers. 
Here the decimal powers from one to a million were represented 
by counters (Rechenpfennige) on the lines, increasing upwards, 
units being placed on the lowest line, while a counter in any 
space represented five of the units corresponding to a counter 
on the line below the space. The rise and prevalence of these 
various types of tangible arithmetic indicate the difficulties of 
making popular the fundamentally abstract, although simple, 


about A. D. 825, was translated into Latin early in the twelfth century. This treatise 
was the source of many subsequent works on the subject. The texts which contributed 
most to the spread of the Hindu system were the Algorismus vulgaris (c. A.D. 1225), 
by John Halifax (or Holywood, de Sacrobosco) and the contemporary Carmen de 
Algorismo by Alexander de Villa Dei. Manuscript copies of both are common and both 
were printed by Halliwell, Rara mathematica (London, 1839), pp. 1-26 and 73-83 
respectively. No less than fourteen editions of the former appeared during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The best and most recent edition is printed with the thir- 
teenth-century commentary by Petrus de Dacia (Petri Philomeni de Dacia in algori- 
smum vulgarem Iohannis de Sacrobosco commentarius. Una cum algorismo ipso edidit 
et praefatus est Maximilianus Curtze, Copenhagen, 1897). The statement in the 
Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxvii. 217, that John de Sacrobosco’s fame rested entirely on his. 
Tractatus de Sphaera needs correction. 

* In his description of the clerk in the Canterbury Tales, a. 3210, 

His augrim-stones layen faire apart 
On shelves couched at his beddes heed. 

See my paper on ‘ Augrim-stones ’, in Modern Language Notes, xxvii. 206-9. 

7 Quoted in the New English Dictionary under Algorism. 

® Hist. iii. 54. : 

* Bubnov, Gerberti Opera mathematica (Berlin, 1899), p. 381, n. 23; Smith and 
Karpinski, The Hindu-Arabic Numerals (Boston, 1911), pp. 112-13, 116. 

1° Adam Riese’s Rechnung auff der Linihen (Erfurt, 1522) passed through three 
editions, and his Rechnung auff der Linien wnd Federn (Erfurt, 1522) through more 
than forty editions ; see Smith, Rara Arithmetica (Boston, 1908), pp. 138-9. 
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system of numbers which we use, while it also illustrates the hold 
which the abacus had attained upon people’s minds. 

Not only did the reckoning on the abacus flourish long after 
the introduction of the Hindu numerals, but its terminology and 
methods survive also in the manuals explaining the new system. 
Thus, the size of the ordinary abacus permitted the representa- 
tion upon it of only two numbers, in general, at one time. In 
the process of adding such numbers it is convenient to place the 
larger number above and to combine the lower number with 
it by moving up the counters of the lower number so as to 
leave the sum in the position of the larger number. Ten 
counters combined in any column are replaced, of course, by 
one in the next column to the left. In the two Latin versions 
of Al-Khowarizmi’s arithmetic™ exactly this procedure is fol- 
lowed, and the words pono, levo, erigo are used quite as though 
counters or pebbles were actually being moved about. 


‘Cum uolueris addere numerum super numerum . . . pone utrosque 
numeros in duobus ordinibus. . . . Cum collecti fuerint in aliqua differentia- 
tum, id est in differentia unitatum uel decenorum, siue in alia aliqua 
decem, pones pro eis unum, et eriges eum ad superiorem differentiam id 
est si habueris in prima differentia, que est differentia unitatum, decem, 
facies de eis unum, et subleuabis eum ad differentiam decenorum. . . .!* 

Cum igitur uolueris numerum numero agregare, numerum cui agregan- 
dum est ordinabiliter per differentias suas pones. Deinde numerum agre- 
gandum sub eo per suas etiam differentias consimiliter dispones. . . . Et 
si ex eorum agregatione collectus fuerit articulus et digitus, articulum 
numero precedentis differentie superpones ; sed in loco numeri cui agre- 
gaueras iam deleti digitum scribes.’ ® 


Here express mention is not made as it is later by John 
de Sacrobosco “ that the larger number should be placed above, 
but this practice is followed in the different problems presented. 
It is evident that in the new arithmetic several numbers could 
be added as easily as two, and there is no necessity for deleting 
the one number during the process as is indicated in the second 
passage cited above. 


A study of the process of multiplication as taught in these early algo- 
risms shows the retention of a procedure adapted to a board with movable 
counters rather than the intelligent application of a process suited to 
a written system which includes a zero to give value of position. First 
the multiplicand is written and below it the multiplier, so placed that 
the unit figure of the multiplier stands below the highest order of the 

4 Both of uncertain authorship and both, doubtless, of the twelfth century ; 
published by Boncompagni, T'rattati d Aritmetica, Rome, 1857. 

12 * Algoritmi de Numero Indorum,’ in T'rattati, pp. 7-8. 

8 * Liber Algorismi de Practica Arismetrice,’ in Trattati, p. 30. 


“ Algorismus vulgaris, ed Curtze, /. c., p. 3: ‘ Competentius est, ut minor numerus 
subscribatur et maiori addatur.’ 
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multiplicand. In the problem 2,326 multiplied by 214, which is taken 
from the first of the T'rattati, the numbers are placed as here indicated : 
2326 

214 
Each digit of the multiplier beginning with the highest is then multiplied 
by the highest digit of the multiplicand and the product is written in the 
line of the multiplicand above the corresponding figures of the multiplier. 
When finally the unit of the multiplier is multiplied by the highest digit, 
in this instance the thousand, of the multiplicand the product replaces 
the corresponding digit of the multiplicand. At this stage the numbers 
appear as follows : 

428326 

214 


The multiplier is then moved one place to the right and the multiplication 
proceeds as before, combining the products with the results of the preceding 
multiplication, giving : 
492226 
214 


Again the multiplier is moved one step to the right and the next multi- 
plication gives : 

496486 
214 
Finally the unit of the multiplier comes under the unit of the multi- 
plicand and the subsequent multiplication gives the product. This appears 
in the upper line, as follows : 

497764 

214 


This is the process as taught in the two Trattati, in the twelfth-century 
arithmetic ** ascribed with probability to Adelard of Bath, in the Carmen 
de algorismo, in Sacrobosco’s Algorismus vulgaris, and in other treatises 
derived from them.!* 


Similarly in the treatment of the other fundamental operations which 
included halving and doubling besides extraction of roots the numbers 


operated upon are removed, in general, in the course of the operation, 
and only the final result is kept. 


This is the normal procedure with stones upon an abacus, but 
with written arithmetic it is as desirable as it is feasible to leave 
standing the steps of the operations. Leonard of Pisa!” (1202), 


13 Curtze, ‘Uber eine Algorismusschrift des XII. Jahrhunderts, in <Abhandl. 
zur Gesch. der math. Wissensch. viii. 1-27 ; Haskins, ante, xxvi. 494. 

*® Such as the algorism of the twelfth (?) century now in Heidelberg, edited by 
Cantor, in Zeitschrift fiir Math. und Physik, x. 1 £.; a thirteenth-century algorism in 
the library at Hanover (Gerhardt, in Programm, Salzwedel, 1853, pp. 27-35); the 
fifteenth-century Arithmetice summa tripartita by Georgius de Hungaria (Szily and 
Heller, Budapest, 1894) ; and essentially the process taught by N. Ocreatus, a pupil 
of Adelard of Bath, in ‘ Prologus N. Ocreati in Helceph ad Adelardum Batensem 
magistrum suum’, ed. (. Henry, in Abhandl. zur Gesch. der math. Wissensch. iii. 131-9. 

‘7 Boncompagni, Scritti di Leonardo Pisano, i. Il liber abbaci, Rome, 1857. 
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Abraham ibn Esra (1092-1167), and Maximus Planudes ” 
(c. 1325) sufficiently understood the revolution created by the 
symbol zero to change the common method to conform to the 
new system. But until the fifteenth century this was rarely 
done. The change was not adopted in the treatises of Sacrobosco 
and Alexander de Villa Dei, nor of course in the numerous works 
based upon them, previously cited, in the algorism of a.p. 1275 
in French,?° or in an ancient English algorism of uncertain date 
published by Mr. D. E. Smith. The modern treatment of the 
fundamental operations, with the exception of division, was given 
wide publicity, and first secured somewhat general adoption in 
Austria and Germany through the instruction in algorism given 
at the university of Vienna by Peurbach * (1423-61), as well as 
through works such as the Algorismus Ratisponensis (c. 1450) * 
written at Regensburg, and in Italy by numerous writers ™* 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries who were influenced by 
Leonard of Pisa’s work. Thus the numerous computations of 
Peurbach’s most famous pupil Regiomontanus (1436-76), many 
preserved in manuscript,”> betray the early date of their composi- 
tion only in the form of division employed. The modern type 
of this latter operation appeared in Italy as early as 1464,2° and 
in Calandri’s illustrated arithmetic ?’ of 1491 printed at Florence. 
Soon after the invention of printing the limitations of type caused 
the abandonment of the peculiar traces of abacus reckoning, while 
the spread of information by the printed page served to make 
universal the operation forms best adapted to the Hindu 
numerals. 

This rapid survey of the development of our present system 
of arithmetic from its introduction into Europe until it had 
attained somewhat the modern forms may help to indicate some 
of the sources of Killingworth’s Algorism and the significance 
of his innovations. 

John Killingworth is one of the long list of distinguished 


18 M. Silberberg, Sefer ha-Mispar, das Buch der Zahl des R. Abraham ibn Esra, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1895. 

19 H. Waschke, Das Rechenbuch des Maximus Planudes, Halle, 1878. 

2© V. Mortet, ‘Le plus ancien traité francais d’algorisme,’ in Bibliotheca mathe- 
matica (3rd series), vii. 113-19. 

* Archiv fiir Gesch. der Naturwissensch. und Technik, i. 301-9. 

® Smith, Rara Arithmetica (Boston, 1908), p. 53; Peurbach’s Algorithmus appeared 
in print in 1492 and passed through seventeen editions within a century. 

3 Curtze, Petri Philomeni, &c., p. xix, mentions five manuscript copies of this 
algorism ; E. Rath, ‘ Uber ein deutsches Rechenbuch aus dem XV. Jahrhundert,’ in 
Bibliotheca mathematica (3rd series), xiii. 17-22. 

* Curtze, ‘ Der Briefwechsel Regiomontan’s mit Giovanni Bianchini, Jacob von 
Speier und Christian Roder,’ in Abhandl. zur Gesch. der math. Wissensch. xii. 187-326. 

*5 Smith (Rara Arithm., pp. 435-80) lists and describes numerous Italian manu- 
scripts on arithmetic in the collection of G. A. Plimpton. 

*® Smith, Rara Arithm., pp. 459-63. 7 Ibid. p. 47. 
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astronomers and mathematicians connected with Merton College, 
Oxford. Two men of this name are commonly ** given as belonging 
to Merton, both mathematicians and astronomers, the one of 
the fourteenth century and the other of the fifteenth. But no 
evidence has yet been offered from contemporary documents 
that there were two, and we shall find reason for holding that two 
of the works frequently ascribed jo a John Killingworth of 1360 ?° 
were really by a namesake who died in 1445. Leland *° mentions 
but one Killingworth and gives him no date, although his state- 
ment, ‘ Huius industriam imitati sunt Ceruinus, alias Hartaeus, 
Curio, [oannes Stacius, fama celeberrimus, denique & Blachaeus, 
Martonenses omnes, matheseos admiratores omnes’, indicates 
that the reference is to a contemporary of these fifteenth-century 
men. Bale3! who repeats Leland’s words, ascribes to Killing- 
worth the following works : 


De iudicijs Astronomiae, Lib. 1. Primo considerandum est tempus. 
Tabulas Astronomicas, Lib. 1. Multum conferre dinoscitur, non solum. 
De ascensionibus nubium, Lib. 1. Ostendere quid sit crepusculum. 


De crepusculis, Lib. 1, Radices motuum locumque ; intro. 
Arithmeticum opus, Lib. 4d. Obliuioni raro traduntur. 
Algorismum quoque, Lib. 1. 


Et alia multo plura. 


Both these writers ® give lists of distinguished members of Merton ; 
but neither includes any Killingworth in the fourteenth century. 
The date 1360 comes from Pits,* whose mistake led to the inven- 
tion of two Killingworths by Wood.* Leland mentions ‘ Killing- 
worth astronomus, multas tabulas composuit ’, as a member in 
the time of Henry VI, and he elsewhere says of the author of the 
Tabulae astronomicae Ioannis Killingworth, ‘ Hic videtur fuisse 
vir magni ingenii.’ The algorism written A.D. 1444 begins 
Obliuione raro traduntur and contains a suggestion of the Tabulae 
et canones, which is sometimes given as the title of Killingworth’s 
Tables, ‘ vt patet in superscripta tabula, et canones vero istius 
tabule ponuntur in tractatu precedente de aes M. J. Kyl- 
lyngWorth ’ (fo. 37). 


*8 Dict. of Nat. Biogr. x. 252, by Miss A. M. Clerke; Brodrick, Memorials of Merton 
College, pp. 222-3; Ant. Wood, Historia et Antiquitates Univ. Oxon. (Oxford, 1674), 
ii. 87. 

°° It is said that a John Kyllingworth appears in a Merton College record of 1383. 

8° Comm. de Script. Britann., p. 455. 

* Script. illustr. maioris Brytann. vi. 460-1; Index Britann. Script., ed. Poole, 
pp. 223-4, Canones tabularum and Tabulas astronomicas given as separate works but 
with the same incipit. 

* Leland, Collect. iii. 56, 59; Bale, Index, appendix vi. 

* De ilusir. Britann. Script., 1619, pp. 489 f. 

* Op. cit. ii. 87. 
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John Killingworth became fellow of Merton College in 1432,*° 
and was proctor of the northern nation in 1441, when he officially 
acknowledged the receipt of books from Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, one of which was Novum opus super arithmeticam.*® 
According to the memorial tablet in the antechapel of Merton 
College chapel, Killingworth’s death occurred on 15 May 1445. 

A unique copy of the Algorism of John Killingworth is pre- 
served in the fifteenth-century manuscript, formerly Bishop 
Moore’s, now in the Cambridge University Library, Ee. iii. 61, 
ff. 28 b-39b.37. This small folio of 190 paper and parchment 
leaves was written or put together by Lewis Caerleon (fl. 1482), 
who corrected * the astronomical tables of Killingworth. The 
other treatises in this manuscript are arithmetical, astronomical, 
and astrological in character. The introduction to the algorism 
bears the title, Incipit prohemium in Algorismum Magistri 
Iohannis KyllyngWorth, and opens, ‘ Obliuioni raro traduntur 
que certo conuertuntur ordine. Regulas igitur et tabulas ad 
breua computationem operis calculandi vtiles in formam certam 
secundum ordinem specierum Algorismi curabo redigere.’ This 
is the Arithmeticum opus which is cited by Bale. The author 
refers to his use of the works of older writers, and ends the intro- 
duction with a statement of the contents, 


‘Hoc tractatum diuidam in tres partes in quarum prima tradam regulas 
facilitantes opus calculandi in integris. In 2 parte ponam regulas facili- 
tantes opus calculandi in minucijs seu fraccionibus physicis. In 5* parte 
scribentur tabule ad faciendum opus calculandi deseruientes tam in 
integris quam in minucijs seu fraccionibus physicis. Prima pars de 
abbreuiantibus opus calculandi in integris.’ 


Of the twenty-three pages of this Algorism about a quarter are 
devoted to the tables, with explanation, a page and a half are 
blank, seven are occupied with the discussion of integers, and 
the remainder with fractions. 

The treatise proper opens : 


‘Capitulum primum de addicione subtraccione duplacione et mediacione 
secundum KyllingWorth. 


Breuis sermo de 4°° primis speciebus sufficiet, cum in eis modica sit 
difficultas.’ 


88 A ‘Mr. Kyllyngworth ’ was principal of Olyphaunt Hall in 1438 (Wood, Survey 
of the Antiquities of the City of Oxford, ed. Clark, i. 597). 

3° Anstey, Epistolae acad. Oxon. i. 204-5. 

%7 See the Catalogue (Cambridge, 1857), ii. I am indebted to the librarian for 
permission to have photographs taken of the manuscript. 

*® Bernard’s Catalogi Librorum MSS. Angliae et Hiberniae, Oxford, 1697, i. 301, 
mention among Sir Henry Savile’s manuscripts in the Bodleian, ‘38 Tabulae 
Astronomicae, cum praeceptis, quibus supputentur Planetarum in Zodiaco loca vera, 
compositae a Jo. Kylingworth, post correctae a Ludovico Caerleon.’ 








| 
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Killingworth retained doubling and halving as separate opera- 
tions, making minor improvements in technique to reduce the 
number of figures employed, and he directs particular attention 
to this reduction in the number of figures utilized. The addition 
operation as here taught shows how closely he kept to the paths 
of his predecessors. 


“De addicione. Si addi debeat numerus numero prima figura vnius 
numeri a dextris incipiendo scribatur sub prima figura alterius et 2* versus 
sinistrum sub secundam et ita viterius si plures sint figure. Deinde quod 
resultat ex addicione priorum figurarum si digitus fuerit supra cape 
ipsarum directe scribe. Si articulus vel compositus cifram vel figuram 
digiti supra cape duarum primarum figurarum scribe et figuram articuli 
sub duabus proximis figuris.’ 


The final statement is to the effect that the operation is similar 
if three or more numbers are to be added. It should also be noted 
that in the two illustrative examples but two numbers are added 
and the sum, termed aggregatum here and productum in the text 
proper, is placed below quite as we do. Similarly in subtraction 
the text directs that the remainder (remanens) be written above, 
but the problems in this manuscript, which if not the original 
is an early copy, follow the present plan. 

The most striking peculiarities of this Algorism are found in 
the second chapter of this first section, Capitulum 2™ de multi- 
plicatione diuisione et radicum extraccione (square root only). The 
slate, lapis calculatorius, was evidently just coming into use at 
this time for arithmetical operations, and Killingworth uses two 
of these slates for multiplication, division, and the extraction 
of roots. The earliest reference to the slate for calculation is 
made by an Italian contemporary Prosdocimo de Beldamandi 
(c. 1370-1428) who in his Algorismus*® of 1410 refers to the 
ease with which figures may be written on the slate or deleted 
therefrom.’® Killingworth says : 


‘Capiatur primus lapis calculatorius cuius una superficies sit plana 
et altera superficies in altera sui parte sit declinans quomodo cum plana 
superficie causet acuciem quae acuciae fiant. Mittantur signa equam 
distantiam digitalem id est ter prope inter se habencia et conglutientur 


quoddam papirum vel pargamenum ut in parte plana cooperiens totam 
illam partem.’ 


These standards (signa) or vertical lines on the paper convert 
the slate into an abacus of Gerbert’s type. Their function as well 


3° Smith, Rara Arithm., pp. 13-14. 

*© Beldamandi says in his Algorism (Padua, 1483, fo. la): ‘ Indigebat etiam 
calculator semper aliquo lapide uel sibi conformi super quo scribere atque faciliter 
delere posset figuras cum quibus operabatur in calculo suo.’ 
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as that of the two slates employed is clearly shown in the multipli- 
cation as taught by Killingworth. 


Fundamentally the process differs not at all from the method which we 
have explained above as taught in the Trattati and by John de Sacrobosco. 
The multiplicand is written on one slate and on top of it the slate with 
paper or parchment surface is placed so that the units’ digit of the multi- 
plier in the upper slate falls in a vertical line with and below the highest 
digit of the under slate. Thus in the above problem the multiplicand 
which is erased in the course of the operation would be written on the 
slate surface of the under slate, secundum distanciam signorum, while the 
multiplier which remains unchanged is written, secundum conformem 
distanciam, on the paper surface of the upper, but allowing sufficient 
space between the two slates to permit the deletions which occur in the 
calculations. The multiplication proceeds as above explained, with a 
slight variation noted below, until each digit of the multiplier is multiplied 
by the highest digit of the multiplicand and the stage of our second figure 
above, ; 7 " si is attained. Then instead of deleting and rewriting 
_ the multiplier one place to the right the upper slate is moved to the right 
one space, and with this exception the work proceeds as in our problem 
above. Division and the extraction of square root follow with entirely 
analogous variations. Incidentally, the use of the multiplication tables 
up to 9 times 99, as given in the manuscript, is suggested. The digits of 
the multiplier in multiplication, and of the divisor in division, are grouped 
as far as possible in pairs. Thus, in the above problem, the products 
of 21 by 2 and of 4 by 2 would be obtained from the tables. The third 
and final chapter of this section is devoted to the checking upon all the 
operations by casting out of nines, including a discussion of the limitations 
of this process and the check by sevens and by the contrary operations. 


The second section, 2° pars de abbreuiantibus opus calculandi 
in minucijs seu fraccionibus physicis, is treated in three chapters 
corresponding to the chapters on integers. Naturally the 
peculiarities of column reckoning are emphasized in this treat- 
ment of sexagesimal fractions, 


‘Primo tamen sciendum est quod in scribendo minucias seu fracciones 
physicas quodlibet genus per se separate in sellula sibi appropriata scriben- 
dum est. Cellulas autem distinctas sic habebis protrahe in magno lapide 
tuo calculatorio lineas equidistantes secundum distancias signorum.’ 


Degrees, minutes, seconds, up to sevenths (1/60)’ are employed 
as in all astronomical work until the seventeenth century, and 
in combination with these the somewhat distinctively astrological 
subdivision of signs of the zodiac, thirty degrees, given also by 
Abraham ibn Ezra. The passage which proves the date of the 
treatise occurs in this section : ‘ Pro exemplo addicionis continue 
uniformis sicut propositum inquerere medium saturni ad quem- 
libet 8 diem anni presentis videlicet anni Christi 1444,’ having 
reference to the position of Saturn in the heavens for every eighth 
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day. This emphasis on astronomical and astrological topics is 
entirely in harmony with thetitles of works ascribed to Killingworth. 


Of the tables, 3 pars de tabulis calculari necessarijs, only the first concerns 
itself with integers, giving the products of all the numbers from 1 to 99 
by the numbers 1 to 9. This suggests a somewhat similar table con- 
structed by de Beldamandi,“ who gives all the products from 1x1 to 
22x22. The Tabula uniformis addicionis offers in tabular form for 
astronomical and astrological purposes, similar to the following tables, 
the sums sexagesimally written of the first sixty terms of the arithmetic 
series with common differences 1, 2, 3, to 30, e.g. 2, 4, 6, 8, .. . 58,0, 
3, 5, 9,... 59, 1; 3, 6,9, ... 57, 0, 4, 7, 10, .. . 58, 1, 5, 8, 11,... 56, 
59;@ no number greater than 59 appears in the table. The Tabula 
difformis addicionis gives the sexagesimal sum of any two integers between 
1 and 59 inclusive. A Tabula multiplicationis fraccionum et diuisionis * 
is unfinished in this manuscript ; it was evidently intended for all pro- 
ducts from 1 x 1 to 59 x 59 expressed sexagesimally. Finally appears a 
Tabula Reduccionis Integrorum ad Minucias physicas in six columns 
giving the number of minutes, degrees, seconds, and so forth to fifths, in 
the integers from 1 to 59. The algorism terminates: ‘Si vero gradus 
fuerint quorum radix querenda est radix erit gradus. Si vero alicuius 
generis fraccionum fuerit numerus quadrandus denominator radicis est 
subduplus ad denominatorem numeri quadrandi, etc. Explicit tractatus 
breuis calculationis M. Jo. KyllyingWorth quondam Socij Collegij Walteri 
de Merton, Oxonie.’ 


In estimating the significance of this algorism, both for the 
history of science in England and for the development of our 
system of arithmetic, account must be taken of the fact that 
Killingworth was one of the leading men of science in his day 
and that his influence continued even after his death The 
column-reckoning makes practically its final appearance in his 
algorism. This reversion to the forms of the abacus, while 
easily comprehended in works introducing the Hindu numerals *° 
or in the works of such a man as John of Meurs*® (c. 1321), who 


“| Edited by Favaro, in Bull. di Bibl. e di Storia delle Scienze natur. ii. 143-5. 

* When the sum reaches 60, or more, 60 is dropped. Further, in this table no 
number appears twice in any vertical column and so the series is not strictly 
arithmetic throughout. When a number appears in the series the second time one 
is added to it and the uniform difference is added regularly from that point. The 
illustrations represent the second and third columns of the table, for the uniform 
differences 2 and 3. 

* Such a table complete appears in Delambre, Histoire de P'astronomique ancienne 
(Paris, 1887), ii. 32-5; Delambre states that Bressius (Métrique astronomique, Paris, 
1514) gives this table. The Digby MS. 17 (Bodl. Libr.), fo, 156%, De diuersitate 
annorum ex Roberto Cestrensis super tabulas Toletanas, contains a reference to such 
a table constructed, evidently, by Robert of Chester in 1150. 

“« Evidenced both by the list of his pupils and by the fact that Canones were 
edited after his death by Caerleon and by Pray (1697 Cat. i. 138, 300-14. 

*S As in ‘ Ein “ Tractatus de Abaco” aus der Wende des XII. und XIII. Jahrhun- 
derts’ ; Curtze, in Zeitschrift fir Math. und Phys. xliii, Hist.-litt. Abt., pp. 122-30. 
*° Nagl, in Abhandl. zur Gesch. der math. Wissensch. v. 137-46. 
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was interested mainly in music, is hard to justify at this date 
in the writings of a scientist. More than three hundred years 
before the time of our author, Englishmen, such as Adelard of 
Bath, Robert of Chester, and Daniel Morley (Merlac), were 
pioneer students of Arabic science as taught in the schools of 
Spain, and with them and their fellow students began the revival 
of learning in Europe. Later, other Englishmen, such as Robert 
Grosseteste, Roger Bacon, and John de Sacrobosco, contributed to 
the further advancement of mathematical learning in England. 
But the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries witnessed a decline 
of science in England, and the failure of Killingworth to grasp 
the possibilities of the Hindu numerals may be regarded as charac- 
teristic of the period. During these two centuries leadership in 
mathematical science passed from England to the Continent, not 
to be restored again until the time of Newton. 
Louis C. KARPINSEI. 


John Doreward, Speaker (1399, 1413) 


It is common knowledge that in the critical parliament with 
which the reign of Henry IV opened there was a change of Speaker 
at the outset. Parliament met on 6 October and the commons 
chose Sir John Cheyne as Speaker ; but he was replaced by John 
Doreward, who was admitted on 15 October. Bishop Stubbs 
* puts the matter thus : 


Sir John Cheyne, the Speaker chosen by the commons, was known to 
be inclined to the Wycliffites; on the plea of ill-health he declined the 
election, but not until the archbishop had moved the synod of the clergy 
against him. Sir (sic) John Doreward was chosen in his place (iii. 18, 
ed. 1878). 

{n the case of Sir John Cheyne, the Speaker elected in 1399, the excuse 
of ill-health was accepted by the king as valid; the clergy had in fact 
objected to the nomination ; Sir John Cheyne withdrew, and John Dore- 
ward was chosen in his place (iii. 454). 


Nothing seems to be known of John Doreward beyond the 
fact that he was one of the knights of the shire for Essex. This is 
admitted by Mr. Dasent in his recent work on the Speakers,’ in 
which his name is changed to ‘ Dorewood’. His name, however, 
is still preserved in that of his home, ‘ Durward’s’ (or ‘ Dore- 
ward’s’), adjoining Bocking on the east, and in ‘ Durward’s 
Hall’, between Witham and Kelvedon. 

But the interesting fact about him is that, in 1397, he founded 
at Bocking a chantry. The William Durward, who founded, 


1 The Speakers of the House of Commons (1911), pp. 63, 352. 
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also in Bocking church, a well-endowed chantry in 1362, can 
only have been his father. But, as m Burma, each generation 
performs its own work of piety by building its own pagoda, so 
did John endow a new chantry of his own. And, at the outset 
of his foundation deed, he tells us why he founds it. ‘ Because in 
these days divine worship is diminished rather than increased ’"— 
so runs the document—‘ the souls of the defunct are more quickly 
forgotten as the devotions of the living are withdrawn from the 
churches to an unwonted extent.’” Now what is the meaning 
of this exordium? To what was due this falling off at that 
time from divine worship? I suggest that we have here a direct 
reference to the influence of the Lollard movement. In the first 
parliament to which he was elected, two years before, the growing 
power of the Lollards had enabled them to present, in the words 
of Stubbs, ‘ a bill of twelve articles containing their conclusions 
against the church of England: these articles are based upon 
or clothed in the language of Wycliffe and enlarge upon . . . the 
multiplication of chantries in which prayer is made for particular 
dead people,’ &c. These views must have been repugnant to 
John Durward, and he showed it by founding his new chantry. 
He included among those for whose weal the chantry priest was 
to celebrate his most reverend father and lord, Thomas Arundel, 
archbishop of Canterbury, the most ardent opponent of the 
Lollards, but as the prior and chapter of Canterbury were included 
also, doubtless as lords of Bocking, one ought not, perhaps, to 
press that point unduly. But I do suggest that he may have owed 
his election to the Speakership, two years later, to the fact of his 
antipathy to the Lollards. And I cannot but think it possible that 
when, in June 1413, Doreward was again elected Speaker, that 
election may have been connected with the fact that the arch- 
bishop was then making his supreme attack on the Lollards 
through. their leader, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. 

His anti-Lollard views are further proved by the fact that, 
ten years after he had founded his Bocking chantry, he established 
one in Old Stanway church (now ruinous), the parish church of 
* Oliver’s ’, with a precisely similar endowment. ‘ Oliver’s’ (in 
Stanway) was an estate which he had inherited through his 
mother from the Oliver family, and the chantry priest was accord- 
ingly directed to pray for his predecessors in that estate. Even 
this does not exhaust Doreward’s endowments of chantries, for 













* * Quia hiis diebus cultus divinus plus minuitur quam augetur, animae defunctorum 
oblivioni traduntur quantociens devociones vivorum ab ecclesiis plus solito subtra- 
huntur.’ The same exordium is found in John Denys’s foundation deed of his chantry 
at Ickham, Kent, two years earlier (1395): ‘ Quia cultus Dei hiis diebus plus minuitur 
quam augetur, animae defunctorum oblivioni traduntur quantociens, et (sic) devotiones 
vivorum ab ecclesiis plus solito subtrahuntur ’ (Lit. Cant. iii. 21). 
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in the same year (1407) he granted lands in mortmain for the 
chantry priest of West Bergholt, near Colchester, where a chantry 
had been founded in 1332. 

First returned as knight of the shire to the Parliament of 1395, 
he sat in five subsequent parliaments, the last being that at 
Leicester in 1414. He had for his colleague on that occasion 
Sir William Coggeshall of Coggeshall, whose eldest daughter and 
co-heir married a later John Doreward, thus uniting the two 
families and bringing Coggeshall (between Bocking and Colchester) 
to the Dorewards. John, the Speaker, was, as ‘the king’s squire’, 
granted £35 a year from the fee-farm of Colchester, as a tem- 
porary provision, in 1399, and in 1400 had a joint grant of West 
Mersea priory for life. He died in 1422. J. H. Rounp. 


An Engagement of Service to Warwick the Kingmaker, 
1462 


THE civil war which raised Edward LV to the throne left England 
in a state bordering on chaos. It took many months to reduce 
even the southern portion of the kingdom, where the new king had 
been acclaimed with fairly general joy, to anything like peace 
and order, while over the northern counties Henry VI rather 
than Edward IV might be said to reign still, so numerous and so 
determined were the adherents of the house of Lancaster. Such 
conditions both fostered and were fostered by those old causers 
of trouble, maintenance and the giving of livery, which still 
survived and throve in defiance of all the statutes that had been 
enacted against them ; and when Edward’s first parliament was 
prorogued, just before Christmas 1461, the chancellor announced 
the king’s intention to issue a proclamation which the lords 
spiritual and temporal had already promised him to obey and 
enforce, and which, though it was directed against some other 
dangerous practices as well, contained first of all a strict order 
‘that no lord, nor other person of lower estate or degree, spiritual 
or temporal, from henceforth give any livery of sign, mark, or 
token of company. but only in such time as he hath special 
commandment by the king to raise people for the assisting of 
him, resisting of his enemies, or repressing of riots within his 
land’. To this general prohibition, however, an exception was 
made in favour of the wardens of the marches of Scotland, ‘ whose 
livery, mark, or token may be given, borne, and used from Trent 
northward at such time as is necessary to raise people for defence 
of the marches,’ and within that exception might be thought to 
? Rolls of Parliament, v. 487. 
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fall the following indenture, which was drawn up, only four 
months after the issue of the royal proclamation, between 
the earl of Warwick, then warden of the east and west marches, 
and one Christopher Lencastre, apparently a Westmorland 
gentleman. Yet it will be noticed that Lencastre promises to 
support the earl ‘ against all persons, his liegance except’, and 
‘to ride, come, and go with, to, and for ’ him, not into the marches 
simply, but ‘into all places’. In fact this indenture is so like 
a considerably earlier one between Warwick’s father, the earl of 
Salisbury, and another Westmorland gentleman, Walter Stryke- 
lande, knight, with which Professor Oman has made us familiar,” 
that it appears to be typical of the agreements by which the 
Nevilles had been building up that enormous body of retainers 
which was soon to prove a greater menace to the throne of 
Edward IV than all the adherents of Henry of Lancaster. Warwick 
was so nearly king during the first years of Edward’s reign that 
he forgot, apparently, that even he was in duty bound to obey 
the royal command. Cora L. ScoFrELD. 


(King’s Remembrancer, Exchequer Accounts 71/5) 


This endenture made betwen Richard Neuille, Erle of Warrewyk, great 
Chamberlain of England, Capitaine of Calais and Wardeyn of thest and 
west marches of England forgeinst Scotland, on that oon partie, and 
Cristofre Lencastre, sone & heir of Hugh Lencastre, Squier, oon that 
othre, bereth witenesse that the said Cristofre is belest & withholden with 
& toward the said Erle ayenst all personnes, his liegeaunce except. And 
the same Cristofre, wel and convenably horsed, armed, & arraied, shalbe 
Redy to Ride, comme & goo with, to, & for the said Erle at all tymes and 
into all places vpon resonnable warning to be geven him on the behalue 
of the said Erle at his costes or resonable reward. The said Cristofre 
takyng for his fee yerely fyve marces sterlinges d{uring] the lyf of his fadre, 
and after his decesse the said Cristofre to haue yerely during his lyf fyve 
poundes sterlinges of thissues and proffites of our lordshipes beyng withine 
the Countee of Westmoreland commyng by the handes of the Receyvour 
of our said lordshipes for the tyme being at the termes of Michelmasse 
& Easter by even porcions. And thesaid Erleshal haue the iij"'s of all wyn- 
nyngs of werre won or gotten by the said Cristofre and the iije of iij4e+ of 
all his seruantes that he shal haue at the wages or costes of the same Erle. 
And yf any Capitaine or man of estate be taken by the said Cristofre or 
any of his said men, the said Erle shal haue him, doyng to the taker reson- 
nable Reward for him. In Witenesse wherof the parties aforesaid to the 
parties of thies endentures haue entrechaungeably sette their sealx. Yeuen 
at our Castel of Midelham the xxvij day of Aprill. The second yere of the 
Raigne of the King oure souuerain lord, Edward the iiij*», 


* Warwick the Kingmaker, pp. 36-7. 








— 
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An Unknown Translation by Queen Elizabeth 


THE Bodley MS. 900 consists of three articles of which the second 
is described in Bernard’s 1697 Catalogue of Manuscripts (no. 3029) 
as ‘A Translation of one of Cicero’s Orations into old English ’. 
This piece has been found, within the last few months, to be the 
corrected draft of a translation of the ‘Pro Marcello’ by Queen 
Elizabeth and to be in her autograph. The close resemblance of 
the hand to that of the autograph letter written by the queen within 
three months of her death and reproduced in Sir G. F. Warner’s 
Facsimiles of Autographs in the British Museum, shows that the 
work belongs to the later years of her life and reign. The transla- 
tion is written on gilt-edged paper measuring 12} x 7{ inches, 
having for its watermarks (1) the letters ER joined by knot- 
work and surmounted by a crown, (2) a crowned eagle looking 
left with wings spread within a shield-shaped border (no. 224 in 
Briquet) found in use at Antwerp in 1583 and at Heidelberg in 
1594 and which recurs as the watermark of a manuscript of 1592 
(MS. e Mus. 190) known to have been also presented to the 
Bodleian by Patrick Young, the king's librarian at St. James's. 
Both these watermarks recur in the volume of Queen Elizabeth's 
translations written in 1593-8, and preserved in the Public Record 
Office (State Papers, Dom., Elizabeth, no. 289). 

The piece is preceded by a copy of the speech made by 
AQJueen Elizabeth upon her visit to Oxford University in 1592," 
and has been placed in a binding of limp parchment with gilt 
tooling having for its central ornament a Tudor rose sur- 
mounted by a royal crown within a diamond-shaped frame. 
When the manuscript came into the Bodleian Library it was 
referenced * 4 extra numerum’. It probably came in with the’ 
manuscripts then referenced as ‘2 and 3 extra numerum’ 
and now as MS. Bodley 899 and MS. Autogr. e. 2. These two 
manuscripts are likewise bound in limp parchment with gold 
ornament although without the distinctive royal stamp; they 
are known to have been presented in 1639 by Patrick Young ; 
and they are the two copybooks of Edward VI. There seemed at 
first. to be no indication that suspicion had ever been aroused as 
to the authorship of this translation; but search among the 
library records has revealed a manuscript catalogue of this portion 
of the library, written late in the seventeenth century, in which 
the item is described as ‘ An oration of Cicero, translated into 
English by (as is supposed) Q. Elizabeth ’.” 


' See Oxf. Hist. Soc., viii, Elizabethan Orford, pp. 271-3. 

* A sample of the translation has been printed in the Bodleian Quarterly Record, 
vol. i, no. 1 (April 1914), 

VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXVI. 3A 
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The following is a list of Queen Elizabeth’s translations so far 


as they are known: 


A. Published Translations of which the Originals are Extant 


1. ‘ The Miroir or glasse of the synnefull soule,’ by Marguerite de Valois, 
translated from the French in 1544 ; original in the Bodleian Library since 
1729, and referenced as MS. Cherry 36; published in facsimile in 1897 
by Mr. P. W. Ames ; a fair copy by the Princess Elizabeth. 

2. Boethius ‘ De Consolatione Philosophiae ’, translated from the Latin 
in 1593; mingled prose and verse; original in the Public Record Office, 
Domestic State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. 289, partly in the queen’s hand- 
writing, partly in that of a secretary, with the queen’s corrections ; pub- 
lished by Miss Caroline Pemberton for the Early English Text Society in 
1899 (Original Series, 113). 

3. Plutarch ‘ De Curiositate’, translated out of Greek into English verse 
in 1598: original draft in the queen’s handwriting and with her corrections 
in the Public Record Office, ubi supra; published with the foregoing. 

1. Horace ‘ De Arte Poetica’, vv. 1-178, translated out of the Latin 
into English verse in 1598 ; original corrected draft in the queen’s hand- 
writing preserved in the Public Record Office, /. ¢.; published with the 
foregoing. 


B. Published Translations of which the Originals have not been Traced 


5. ‘A godly Meditacyon of the Christen sowle, concerning a Loue 
towardes God and his Christe,’ by Marguerite de Valois, translated from the 
French by the Princess Elizabeth in 1547 and published in London in 
1548 by John Bale.® 

6. Xenophon’s ‘ Hiero’, translated from the Greek and published with 
a facsimile of the translator’s handwriting (the same hand as nos. 1, 10, 11) 
in Miscellaneous Correspondence sent to the Author of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1743, no. ii, pp. 139-57. 

7. Epistle evii of Seneca, translated from the Latin and given by the 
queen in 1567 to John Harington ; printed from the Harington papers in 
Harington’s Nugae Antiquae, ed. Park, 1804, i. 109-14. 

8. Cicero, Ep. ad Fam. 1. vi, translated from the Latin and given by 
the queen to John Harington in 1579; printed op. cit. ult., pp. 140-3. 

9. Chorus in act ii of the ‘ Hercules Oetaeus’ of Seneca; translated 
out of the Latin into English verse; date of translation unknown, but 
probably after 1561; preserved in a contemporary copy in a Bodleian 
manuscript (MS. e Mus. 55, ff. 48-9), thence transcribed by Bishop Heber 
and printed in Lord Orford’s Royal and Noble Authors, ed. Park, 1806, 
i. 102-9. 

C. Unpublished Translations 


10. Queen Katharine Parr’s prayers and meditations, translated out of 
English into Latin, French, and Italian ; dated at Hertford, 30 December 
* Bale prints at fo. 41 certain ‘ written clauses ’ of the Princess Elizabeth, ‘ whych 


she wrote first with her owne hande moch more fynely than I coulde with anye prent- 
ynge letter set them fourth.’ 


~ 
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1545 ; original in the British Museum, Royal MS. 7 D. x; a fair copy by 
the Princess Elizabeth. 

11. Bernard de Ochini, Sermo de Christo, translated out of Italian into 
Latin, dated at Enfield, 30 December [1547]; original in the Bodleian 
Library since 1761, and referenced as MS. Bodley 6; a fair copy by the 
Princess Elizabeth. 

12. Cicero ‘ Pro Marcello’ (the present manuscript). 


D. Lost Translations 


13. Isocrates, oratio ii (ad Nicoclem) and iii (Nicocles), translated out 
of Greek into Latin by the Princess Elizabeth (Bale, Index Britanniae 
Scriptorum, ed. Poole, p. 157), probably under Ascham’s directions (see 
Camden, Annales, 1615, p. 9). 

14. Sallust ‘ De Bello lugurthino ’, translated out of Latin into English, 
an early work (Camden, Annales, ed. Hearne, 1717, p. 782).4 

15. A play of Euripides, translated from Greek into Latin. Horace 
Walpole includes this in his list of the queen’s works (Royal and Noble 
Authors, i. 85), but I have not met with his authority. 


H. H. E. CRrAster. 


The Degradation in 1686 of the Rev. Samuel Johnson 


Ir is well known that in the pre-reformation church, as well as 
since the council of Trent, certain ceremonies have been observed 
in the degradation of clerks ; and there is evidence that like cere- 
monies were practised in the church of England before the breach 
with Rome ;! but it is perhaps less well known that after the Reform 
the clerk to be degraded was brought into the presence of the bishop 
or bishops and there despoiled of all his clerical ornaments as part 
of the process of degradation. The ecclesiastical law books contain 
notices of this, such as Gibson *, Burn ®, Ayliffe 4, and others. 
Godolphin gives the following account : 


It is evident from the Premisses, That a Deprivation from an Ecclesi- 
astical Benefice will follow upon a Disgrading or Degradation from the 


* It is perhaps to this work that Sir Henry Savile alludes when, in dedicating to the 
queen his translations of the Histories of Tacitus, he writes that the principal cause 
of his undertaking the work ‘ was to incite your Majesty by this as by a foile, to 
communicate to this world, if not those admirable compositions of your owne, yet at 
the least those most rare and excellent translations of Histories, if I may call them 
translations, which have so infinitelie exceeded the originals ’. 

1 For notes on the practice, and examples of the office used, see William Maskell, 
Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae, 2nd edition, Oxford, 1882, vol. II, pp. clix 
and 332. 

2 Edmund Gibson, Codex Juris Ecclesiastici Anglicani, 2nd edition, Oxford, 1761. 
ii. 1066. 

% Richard Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, London, 1763, i. 484, under Degradation. 

‘ John Ayliffe, Parergon, London, 1726, p. 206. 


3Aa2 
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Ecclesiastical Function or Calling, for this Degradation is the Incapacitating 
of a Clerk, for discharge of that holy Function, for it is the punishment of 
such a Clerk, as being delivered to his Ordinary, cannot purge himself 
of the Offence, whereof he was convicted by the Jury: And it is a Priva- 
tion of him from those holy Orders of Clerkship which formerly he had, 
as Priesthood, Deaconship, &c. (t). And by the Canon Law this may be 
done Two waies, either Summarily, as by Word only; or Solemnly, as 
by divesting the party degraded of those Ornaments and Rites, which 
were the Ensigns of his Order or Degree (u). But in matters Criminal 
Princes anciently have had such a tender respect for the Clergy, and for 
the credit of the whole profession thereof, That if any man among them 
committed anything worthy of death or open shame, he was not first 
executed or exposed to Publick disgrace, until he had been degraded by 
the Bishop and his Clergy ; and so was executed and put to shame, not 
as a Clerk, but as a Lay-Malefactor ; which regard towards Ecclesiasticks 
in respect of the dignity of the Ministry, is observed by a Learned Author 
to be much more Ancient, than any Papistical Immunity (x); and is 
such a Priviledge as the Church, in respect of such as once waited on 
the Altar, hath in all Ages been honoured with.5 


(t) (Sir William] Stanfford| [Les] Plea{s del} Corfone] [London Stationers Co., 
1607] fo. 130 & 138. [in m.] 

(x) Vid. [Iohn]Seldfen]. Tit{les] of Hon{or). [Part ii, ch. v, § xxxviii, 2nd edition, 
London, Stansby & Whittakers, 1631] fo. 787. [in m.] 

(x) [Sir Thomas] Ridl{ey] [a] View [of the Civile and Ecclesiasticall Law, Oxford, 
Hall & Davis, 1676, 4th edition, p. 158] p. 2, cap. 2, sect. 3. 


~s =~ = 


[in m.] 


The canon law to which Godolphin refers is to be found in 
a decretal of Boniface VITI. 


Verbalis degradatio seu depositio ab ordinibus vel gradibus ecclesiasticis 
est a proprio episcopo, sibi assistente in degradatione clericorum in sacris 
constitutorum ordinibus certo episcoporum numero diffinito canonibus, 
facienda, quanquam proprii episcopi sententia sine aliorum episcoporum 
praesentia sufficiat in degradatione eorum, qui minores duntaxat ordines 
receperunt.® 


The punishment of degradation was also known to Chamber- 
layne, who speaks thus of it. 


Deprivatio ab Officio, when a Minister is wholly, and for ever, deprived 
of his Orders; and this is Depositio, or Degradatio; and is commonly 
for some heinous Crime meriting Death ; and is performed by the Bishop 
ina solemn Manner, pulling off from the Criminal his Vestments, and other 
Ensignsof his Order; and thisin the Presence of the Civil Magistrate, to whom 
he is then delivered to be punished as a Layman for the like Offence.? 


* John Godolphin, Repertorium Canonicum, 2nd edition, London, Roycroft & 
Wilkinson, 1680, ch. xxvii of Deprivation, p- 309. 


* Sexti Decretal. lib. v, tit. ix, cap. ii (Richter & Friedberg, Corpus Iuris Canonici, 
Lipsiae, 1881, pars ii, col. 1090). 


7 John Chamberlayne, Magnae Britanniae Notitia, London, 1755, part I, book iii, 
ch. viii, p. 194. It appears in earlier issues also. 
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There is an instance of this degradation in the person of the 
too famous Alexander Leighton. But the details of the process 
of his degradation are not set out at length. It is evident that 
he was considered to be in some kind of orders, whether obtained 
-in Scotland or in Holland is not quite certain. And thus in 
accordance with the tenderness and the respect shown to the 
clergy by the civil power, he was degraded at Lambeth on 
4 November 1630 in order that no clergyman might be said to 
have undergone such punishments as whipping and the pillory. 
He says he was ‘carryed before the Hierarchy at Lambeth’; 
so there would seem to have been something like an assembly 
of bishops ; and he ‘ disclaimed their judicature ’,? very possibly 
not in the most respectful manner, for when before the Court 
of High Commission he refused to take off his hat. 

Titus Oates is said to have contrived to ‘slip into Orders ’™ 
by the carelessness of some bishop of St. Asaph. However 
obtained, he was treated by the Court of King’s Bench as a clerk 
in orders, and the second portion of the sentence in 1685 for 
perjury was ‘ That you be stript of all your Canonical Habits ’.™ 
A few years later, 1689, the house of commons remarked * that 
it was surely of ill Example for a Temporal Court to give Judg- 
ment, “‘ That a Clerk be divested of his Canonical Habits; and 
continue so divested during his Life ’..'* This they had before 


* Dr. Sprott (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. sub voce Alex. Leighton) thinks that he was ordained 
in Holland, while Dr. 8. R. Gardiner (The Personal Government of Charles the First, 
1877, vol. i, p. 177, ch. iv) says he was a minister in Scotland. He is said to have 
taken the M.D. at Leyden, but his name does not appear in the Index to English- 
speaking Students who have graduated at Leyden University (ed. Edw. Peacock, Index 
Soc. 1883, p. 59). ‘ Alexander Lichton, Anglus Londinensis 9. Sept. 1617” does not 
correspond in name or country. After examination by the College of Physicians in 
London, he was forbidden to practise in England. I cannot understand why Dr. Gardiner 
should think the college was ‘ not anxious to detect his knowledge’. He certainly gives 
no reason for his somewhat unworthy suspicion of an honourable public body. Neither 
in physic nor in divinity does Leighton appear to have been particularly successful. 
When on the pillory his language was blasphemous. ‘ He told the people he suffered 
that for their sins; and out of the Psalms and Isaiah applied unto himself the 
prophecies of Christ’s sufferings to the great scandal of many’: and the like. The 
king was about to have pardoned Leighton the corporal chastisement if he had 
not broken prison on the eve of the infliction of the sentence (Mead to Stuteville, 
3 December 1630, ed. by Rob. F. Williams, in Court and Times of Charles the First, 
London, 1848, ii. 83). 

* Alexander Leighton, Epitome, 1646, p. 82. The Rev. George Horner has with 
much kindness made a search for details of the degradation at Lambeth and the 
Public Record Office ; but without success. 

'® Swift (‘ Preface to the Bishop of Sarum’s Introduction, &c.’, in Works, Edin- 
burgh, 1814, iv. 323) makes a group of four criminous clerks of this period : Samuel 
Johnson, the subject of this paper, Edm. Hickeringill, whom Sir Walter Scott styles 
‘a meddling crazy fool’, Oates the perjurer, and Gilbert Burnet, who afterwards 
became a bishop. 

11 Cobbett’s Complete Collection of State Trials, London, 1811, vol. x, col. 1316. 

12 Journals of the House of Commons, 1689, 2 August, p. 247. 
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noted ‘ was a Matter wholly out of their Power, belonging to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts only ’.* 

Samuel Johnson, otherwise * Julian’ Johnson, was tried at the 
King’s Bench Bar on Monday, 21 June 1686, for an offence which 
no government could possibly overlook, that of dispersing amongst+ 
the king’s soldiers a printed paper inciting them to disobey orders. 
The jury in a quarter of an hour brought in a verdict of guilty of 
high misdemeanour."* On 16 November following he was brought 
up for sentence, when he was told as follows : 


that he should be degraded from his Ministerial Function and Preferment, 
which the Court was very sorry for, &c. Yet must pronounce this 
following Sentence. And that is, That he pay a Fine of Five Hundred 
Marks. 

And that he stand in the Pillory three times, viz. on Monday next 
in the Pallace Yard at Westminster; and on the Wednesday following at 
Charing-Cross ; and on the Monday after that, at the Royal-Exchange in 
Cornhill. 

And to be whipt from Newgate to Tyburn, and to stand Committed 
till all be performed, &c.™4 


Thus it was not ‘in order to load him with greater Ignominy ’,!° 
as the author of the Memorials prefixed to the Works of Samuel 
Johnson sets forth; but as a following of the usual practice in 
these cases, that it was decided to degrade Samuel Johnson from 
the order of priesthood before corporal punishments were inflicted 
upon him. 


Accordingly, on the Saturday before the sentence had to be 
carried out, the journals of the house of commons of 24 June 
1689 tell us (apparently relying on information given by Samuel 
Johnson himself) that 


he, being a Prisoner in the King’s Bench, which is in Surry, in the Diocese 
of the Bishop of Winton, was summoned the Nineteenth Day of November, 
1686, to appear the Next Day, the Twentieth of November, in the Con- 
vocation [i.e. Chapter] House of St. Paul’s in the Diocese of the Bishop 
of London ; he being Rector of Curringham in Essex, within that Diocese. 
Upon the Twentieth of November a Habeas Corpus was brought to carry 
him from the King’s Bench Prison to the Convocation ; where he found 
the Bishops of Durham, Rochester, and Peterborough, Commissioners to 


‘8 Journal of the House of Commons, 1689, 31 May, p. 176. 

'* An account of the Proceedings against Samuel Johnson: who was Tryed at the 
Kings-Bench-Bar, Westminster, for High Misdemeanour: And found Guilty of Writing 
and Publishing Two Seditious and Scandalous Libels against the Government on Monday 
the 21st of June, 1686. [Bodleian Lib. Ashm. F. 6. (66.)] Cf. T'he English Reports, vol. 
ixxxix, King’s Bench Division xviii, 1908, p. 1058. After the Revolution he pub- 
lished again these seditious incitements (A Second Five Year's Struggle against Popery 
and Tyranny, London, 1689, p. 110). 

18 “Some Memorials of Mr. Samuel Johnson’, p. xi, prefixed to an edition of his 
Works, London, 1710, in folio. 
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exercise the Authority and Jurisdiction of the Bishop of London, during 
his Suspension, with some Clergymen, and many Spectators ; and a Libel 
exhibited against him by one Godfrey Lee, a Proctor, dated that Day, 
charging him of being guilty of great Misbehaviours ; but specified none, 
nor proved any ; and only referred to a Record before the King’s Temporal 
Judges.1* 


Having apparently in mind the canon law that has been 
quoted above, the commissioners for executing the office of the 
bishop of London during his suspension sent out circular letters 
to certain of the chapter of St. Paul’s and of the parish clergy, 
summoning them to attend the degradation of Samuel Johnson. 


Wee his Majesty’s Commissioners for the exercise of all manner of 
Spirituall and Ecclesiasticall Jurisdiction within the Diocess of London 
during the suspension of the present Bishop of the same intending to 
degrade Samuel Johnson Clerk, who by reason of his being convicted of 
certain notorious Crimes by him committed, is become infamous to the 
whole Order of the Clergy, doe hereby will and require you, to meet us 
in the Chapter house of the Cathedtall Church of St. Paul London on 
Saturday the Twentieth of this instant November between the hours of 
Nine and Twelve in the Forenoon of the same Day, then and there to 
assist us in the degrading of the said Samuel Johnson. Given under our 
hands this Seventeenth Day of November in the year of our Lord 1686. 

N. DURESME. 
Tuo: Rorren. 
THO: PETRIBURGENS. 

(Added in Tanner’s hand ?] Sente (I believe) to Bishop Patrick out of 
whose papers transcribed.!” 


The absence of the dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Stillingfleet, and 
of Dr. Symon Patrick, rector of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, during 
the degradation may be noted. Both received fresh preferment 
after the revolution. But a good number of the chapter seem 
to have been present, as is desirable by custom when a clerk is 
to be degraded. 

Though Dr. Henry Compton was suspended from his office 
as bishop, yet the account of the process of degradation is to be 
found in the first part of his Register, which is in the custody of the 
chancellor of the diocese of London, by whose permission the 
extract which follows was rotographed. There is a copy of this 
document, apparently also taken from Compton’s Register, in the 
Bodleian Library, Tanner MS. 30, fo. 147. 

I am much indebted to Mr. T. Gambier-Parry for the transcrip- 
tion from the rotographs. In printing, the contractions have 
been expanded without indicating the letters supplied to fill up 

16 Journals of the House of Commons, x. 193. 24 June 1689. 


17 Bodleian Library, Tanner MS. 30, fo. 146. In this collection there are several 
other papers bearing upon this matter. 
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the contractions. Where there seemed no sufficient ground for 
expansion, only the letters of the rotograph have been given. 
When it has been thought well to point out that a word follows 
exactly the spelling of the manuscript, an obelus has been added 
after the word. 

Mr. Gambier-Parry has also given me abundance of help in 
the editing of the document; and I owe much to Sir Alfred 
Cripps, K.C.V.O., now Lord Parmoor, for an introduction to the 
authorities at Doctors’ Commons, by means of which it was possible 
to have the rotograph taken which is the foundation of this paper. 


Die Sabbati vicesimo vizt. die mensis Novembris Anno Domini 
Millesimo Sexcentesimo Octogesimo sexto inter horas nonam et duo- 
decimam ante meridiem ejusdem diei coram Reverendissimis in Christo 
Patribus et Dominis Dominis Nathaniele 4* permissione divina Dunelmensi 
Episcopo et Thoma +* eadem permissione Roffensi Episcopo et Thoma *° 
eadem permissione Petriburgensi Episcopo ad exercendum omnimodam 
et plenariam Jurisdictionem Episcopalem infra Civitatem [et] Diocesin 
Londinenses durante suspensione Domini Henrici London Episcopi Comis- 
sarijs regiis legitime constitutis in Domino f Capitulari Ecclesize Cathedralis 
Divi Pauli Londinensis tunc et ibidem pro Tribunali sedentibus presente 
tichardo Newcourt Notario Publico Registrarij deputato. 

Negotium deprivationis sive degradationis Quibus Die et Loco et 
Samuelis Johnson clerici Rectoris Ecclesiz’ inter horas predictas dicti 
parochialis de Coringham alias Curringham in - Reverendi Patres jusse- 
Comitatu Essexiz et Dicecesis London promo-, runt Literas patentes Re- 
tum per Godfredum Lee Notarium Publicum|} gias eis ad exercendum 
omnimodam et plenariam Jurisdictionem infra Civitatem et Dicecesin 
London durante Suspensione Domini Henrici London Episcopi concessas 
perlegi Quibus per me Richardum Newcourt Notarium Publicum Regis- 
trarij deputatum perlectis, Domini Domini Episcopi assignarunt preefatum 
Godfredum Lee ad hoc Negotium promovendum, Ipseque, onus pro- 
motionis hujusmodi in se acceptavit et petijt procedendum fore decerni 
in hujusmodi Negotio sumarie, et Domini decreverunt procedendum fore 
in hoc Negotio sumarie prout per dictum Lee fuit petitum, Tunc dictus 
Lee retulit Mandatum originale cum Certificatorio indorsato sub tenore 
verborum sequentium vizt. 

Petrus*! permissione divina Wintonensis Episcopus Universis et 
singulis Clericis et Literatis quibuscunque in et per totam diocesin 

Wintonensem preedictam ubilibet constitutis Salutem. 


18 Nathaniel Crewe, third Baron Crewe of Stene, born 1633, died 1721. Elected 
bishop of Durham in 1674. 

1® Thomas Spratt, born 1635, died 1713, elected bishop of Rochester in 1684. 
As dean of Westminster he took part in the coronation of William and Mary. 

2° Thomas White, born 1628, died 1698, elected bishop of Peterborough in 1685. 
One of the seven bishops sent to the Tower by James II, he refused the oaths at the 
revolution. 

* Peter Mews, born 1619, died 1706, elected bishop of Winchester in 1684, took 
the oaths after the revolution. 


ll 
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Cum Nos Literas quasdam citatorias a Reverendis in Christo Patribus 
ac Dominis Dominis Nathanaele permissione eadem Dunelmensi Epi- 
scopo Thoma eadem permissione Petriburgensi Episcopo ad exercendum 
omnimodam et plenariam Jurisdictionem Episcopalem infra Civitatem 
et Diocesin London durante suspentione Domini Henrici London 
Episcopi Comissariis Regiis legitime constitutis nuper receperimus 
quarum verus tenor sub hac verborum formula sequitur viz*, 

Nathanael Permissione Divina Dunelmensis Episcopus Thomas 
eadem permissione Roffensis Episcopus et Thomas, eadem permis- 
sione Petriburgensis Episcopus ad exercendum omnimodam et 
plenariam Jurisdictionem Episcopalem infra Civitatem et Diocesin 

London durante suspensione Domini Henrici London Episcopi 

Commissarii Regii legitime constituti Dilecto Confratri nostro Reve- 

rendo in Christo Patri ac Domino Petro eadem permissione Winto- 

nensi Episcopo ejusve Vicario in Spiritualibus Generali et Officiali 

Principali legitime constituto aut alii Judici in hac parte competenti 

cuicunque Tenore preesentium significamus Quod Nos ex officio nostro 

rite et legitime procedentes quendam Samuelem Johnson Clericum 

Rectorem de Corringham in Comitatu Essexiz et Diocesi London 

predictis alias de Grandibus malegesturis coram Judicibus Secularibus 

hujus inclyti Regni Anglize in ea parte competentibus Secundum 

Leges et statuta ejusdem Regni Anglie detectum et denunciatum 

ac de et super eisdem legitime convictum ac ad subeundemt poenam 

condignam pro eisdem | condemnatum et adjudicatum ad diem 
horam et locum et ad effectum infrascriptum citandum et ad judicium 
evocandum fore decrevimus Justitia mediante Cumque Idem Samuel 

Johnson in Carcere vocato the King’s Bench in Burgo de Southwark 

in Comitatu Surrize Vestre Diocesis Wintonensis fuerit et sit in 

presenti quominus authoritate nostra ad effectum subscriptum citari 
valeat vestram igitur paternitatem in Subsidium Juris et sub mutuz 
vicissitudinis obtentu rogamus quatenus citetis seu citari faciatis 
peremtorie prefatum Samuelem Johnson quod vestibus sacerdotali- 
bus indutus compareat, coram nobis in Domo Capitulari Ecclesiz 

Cathedralis Divi Pauli London die Sabbati Vicesimo vizt. die mensis 

Novembris instantis inter horas nonam et duodecimam ante meridiem 

ejusdem diei literas suas tam Diaconatiis quam Presbiteratus ordinum 

exhibiturum et introducturum ac causam rationabilem et legitimam 
si quam pro se habeat aut dicere sciat quare eedem eo quod Idem 

Samuel Johnson public infamiz labe ratione premissorum notatur 

revocari cassari irritari atque annullari Ipseque ab omnibus sacris 

Diaconatis et Presbiteratus ordinibus necnon ab omnibus officiis 

Kcclesiasticis et spiritualibus omnique Juri Privilegio statu ordine 

titulo et habitu Clericali deprivari deponi et degradari ac pro mero 

Laico pronuntiari non debeat in debita Juris forma dicturum allega- 

turum Ulteriusque facturum et recepturum quod justum fuerit in 

hac parte Et quid in premissis fieri mandaverit Reverenda vestra 

Paternitas de modo et forma executionis presentium Nos debite 

certificare dignemini una cum presentibus {(]Datum decimo septimo 

die mensis Novembris Anno Domini 1686). 


fo. 91 
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Vobis igitur conjunctim et divisim committimus ac firmiter injun- 
gendo mandamus quatenus in subsidium Juris et sub mutue vicissi- 
tudinis obtentu citetis seu citari faciatis peremptorie supramentionatum 
Samuelem Johnson quod vestibus sacerdot{al]ibus indutus compareat 
Reverendis in Christo Patribus Commissariis Regiis antedictis in Domo 
Capitulari Ecclesize Cathedralis Divi Pauli London die Sabbati Vicesimo 
vizt. die mensis Novembris instantis inter horas nonam et duodecimam 
ante meridiem ejusdem diei literas suas tam diaconatis quam Presbi- 
teratis ordinum exhibiturus et introducturus ac Causam rationabilem 
et legitimam si quam pro se habeat aut dicere sciat quare eedem eo 
quod Idem Samuel Johnson public infamiz labe ratione preemissorum 
notatur revocari cassari irritari atque annullari Ipseque ab omnibus 
sacris Diaconatis et Presbiteratiis ordinibus necnon ab omnibus officiis 
Kcclesiasticis et Spiritualibus omnique juri privilegio s[t]atu ordine, 
titulo, et habitu Clericali deprivari, deponi, et degradari, et pro mero 
Laico pronuntiari non debeat in debita juris forma dicturus et allega 
turus Ulteriusque facturus et recepturus quod justum fuerit in hac 
parte Et quid in premissis feceritis Commissarios Regios antedictos, 
debite certificetis una cum presentibus Datum decimo octavo die 
mensis Novembris Anno Domini Millesimo Sexcentesimo Octogesimo 
sexto, Nostreeque consecrationis Anno Secundo 


Ri. Moriey Registrarius 


| Petrus Permissione Divina Wintonensis Episcopus Reverendis in 
Christo Patribus et Confratribus nostris et Dominis Nathanaeli permis- 
sione Divina Dunelmensi Episcopo, Thome eadem permissione Roffensi 
Episcopo et Thome eadem permissione Petriburgensi Episcopo ad 
exercendum omnimodam et plenariam Jurisdictionem Episcopalem infra 
Civitatem et Diocesin London durante suspensione Domini Henrici™ 
London Episcopi Commissariis Regiis legitime constitutis, Salutem et 
Fraternitatem + in Domino Charitatem, Vobis tenore presentium 
significamus, Quod nos literas vestras citatorias contra retronominatum 
Samuelem Johnson Clericum nuper recipientes literas nostras manda- 
tarias retroscriptas emanavimus, quarum quidem vigore pariter et 
authoritate Johannes Fry Literatus Mandatarius noster in hac parte 
legitime constitutus retronominatum Samuelem. Johnson die Jovis 
decimo octavo vizt. die mensis instantis Novembris in Carcere vocato 
the King’s Bench in Burgo de Southwarke in Comitatu Surrie et 
Diocesis nostre Wintonensis per eum personaliter apprehensum in 
Juris subsidium et sub mutuz vicissitudinis obtentu peremtorie citavit 
in omnibus et per omnia prout in dicto mandato continetur, ac de et 
super veritate premissorum Idem Johannes Fry coram Venerabili Viro 
Georgio Bramston Legum Doctore Surrogato Venerabilis Viri Caroli 
Morley Legum Baccalaurei Vicarii nostri in Spiritualibus Generalis et 
Officialis Principalis legitime constituti decimo nono die mensis Novem- 
bris instantis, fecit fidem In cujus Rei Testimonium sigillum Vicarii 


#2 Henry Compton, born 1632, died 1713; elected bishop of London in 1675. 


Suspended from his office under James II, he joined in the invitation to the prince 
of Orange. 


— 
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nostri in Spiritualibus Generalis presentibus apponi fecimus Datum 

decimo nono die mensis Novembris predicti Anno Domini 1686, 

nostreeque Translationis Anno Secundo, 

contra dictum Samuelem Johnson presentem in judicio, in cujus 
presentia dictus Lee dedit allegationem in scriptis conceptam sub hac 
verborum formula vizt. die Sabbati vicesimo vizt. die mensis Novembris 
1686 inter horas nonam et duodecimam ante meridiem ejusdem diet 
coram Reverendis in Christo Patribus ac Dominis Dominis Nathanaele 
permissione [divina] Dunelmensi Episcopo, Thoma eadem permissione 
Roffensi Episcopo, et Thoma eadem permissione Petriburgensi Episcopo 
ad exercendum omnimodam et plenariam Jurisdictionem Episcopalem 
infra Civitatem et Diocesin London durante suspensione Domini Henrici 
London Episcopi Commissariis Regiis legitime constitutis in Domo Capi- 
tulari Ecclesize Cathedralis Divi Pauli London tunc et ibidem pro Tribunali 
sedentibus presente Richardo Newcourt Notario Publico Registrarii 
Deputato. 

Negotium deprivationis sive degradationis Samuelis Johnson Clerici, 
promotum per Godfredum Lee Notarium Publicum Alme Curie Can- 
tuariensis de Archubus London Procuratorium Generalium unum contra 
Samuelem Johnson, Quibus die et Loco et inter horas nonam et duo- 
decimam comparuit personaliter Godfredus Lee Promotor antedictus ac 
omni meliori via, modo et Juris forma, necnon ad omnem quemcunque 
juris effectum dixit, allegavit et in his scriptis in jure proposuit articulatim 
prout sequitur. 

1. Imprimis quod prefatus Samuel per hos sexdecem, quindecem, 
quatuordem 7, tredecem [duodecem] undecem decem novem, octo, septem, 
sex, quinque, quatuor, tres, duos annos seu saltem unum annum elapsum 
sacros diaconatus et presbiteratus ordines assecutus fuit et est proque 
Clerico in dictis sacris ordinibus instituto juxta ritum Ecclesia Anglicane 
fuit et est communiter dictus, tentus, habitus, nominatus et reputatus 
palam publice et notorie et posuit conjunctim et divisim de quolibet. 

2. Item quod prefatus Samuel Johnson infra tempus superius men- 
tionatum de grandibus malegesturis coram Judicibus Secularibus hujus 
Regni Angliz in ea parte competentibus secundum Leges et statuta 
ejusdem Regni detectus et denuntiatus fuit et est ac de et super dictis 
grandibus malegesturis legitime convictus ac pro eisdem ad subeundum 
peenam condignam viz. preter Solutionem summe | Pecuniarie ad stan- 
dum in et super Pillorio diversis locis in civitate London et suburbiis 
ejusdem necnon ad flagellandum per communem Executionarium a New- 
gate usque ad Furcas de Tyburne condemnatus et adjudicatus fuit et 
ponit ut supra. 

3. Item quod ratione preemissorum prefatus Samuel Johnson publice 
infamiz labe notatus et Functioni et officio Clericali maxime scandalosus 
fuit, et est Et ponit ut supra. 

4. Item quod prefatus Samuel Johnson Clericus infra tempus superius 
mentionatum, fuit et in presenti est Rector Ecclesie Parochialis de 
Curringham in Comitatu Essexie et Diocesi London proque tali com- 
muniter reputatus ac ratione premissorum Jurisdictioni hujus Curie 
No[tor]ie subditus et subjectus et ponit ut supra. 


fo. 92* 
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5. Item quod premissa omnia et singula fuerunt et sunt vera publica 
et notoria, manifesta pariter et famosa ac de et super eisdem laboravit 
et in presenti laborat publica vox, et fama, Unde facta fide de jure in hac 
parte requisita petit pars ista proponens jus et justitiam sibi fieri et 
ministrari cum effectu dictumque Samuelem Johnson propter premissa 
ab omnibus sacris Diaconatus et Presbiteratus ordinibus necnon ab 
omnibus officiis Ecclesiasticis et Spiritualibus omnique jure, Privilegio 
statu ordine, titulo, ac habitu Clericali deprivari deponi exu{i] degradari 
ejusque literas tam Diaconatis quam Presbiteratis ordinum revocari, 
cassari, irritari atque annullari proque nullis cassis, irritis et invalidis, 
eundemque Samuelem Johnson esse merum Laicum ac pro mero Laico 
de futuro habendum, tenendum, et reputandum fore pronuntiari decerni 
et declarari ad omnem juris effectum, eundemque Samuelem Johnson pro 
sic deprivato, deposito, exuto, et degradato ac pro mero Laico seculari 
Brachio ad subeundum peenas predictas remitti, non arctans se ad omnia 
et singula praemissa probanda sed quatenus probaverit in premissis, 
eatinus obtineat in petitis offictum Dominorum judicantium humiliter 
implorando, Thomas Pinfold, quam petiit admitti et obtulit probationes 
adstatim, qua allegatione de mandato dictorum Dominorum Episcoporum 
per me Registrarij Deputatum predictum perlecta Domini admiserunt, 
dictam allegationem quatenus de jure sit admittenda, et assignavit Lee 
terminum ad probandum adstatim, tunc dictus Lee allegavit dictum 
Samuelem Johnson (inter alia) fuisse citatum ad exhibendum suas literas 
tam Diaconatus quam Presbiteratus ordinum et petijt eum arctari ad 
exhibendum easdem ad-statim, et Domini ad ejus petitionem monuerunt 
dictum Johnson, ad exhibendum easdem adstatim et dictus Johnson 
respondebat, that he had not his orders about him, deinde dictus Lee in 
subsidium probationis contentorum in dicta allegatione, exhibuit duas 
schedulas in papyro scriptas quarum prima sic incipit vizt. Placita coram 
Domino Rege Westmonasterium &c. et sic terminat, quousque finem 
predictum solverit, altera vero sic incipit e Registro Domini Episcopi 
London extracta et sic terminat Archidiacono Essexie &c et allegavit 
dicta respective exhibita fuisse et esse e Registrariis sive officijs in eisdem 
respective mentionatis fideliter extracta ac concordare cum eorum origi- 
nalibus ibidem remanentibus, omniaque et singula contenta in eisdem 
respective fuisse ac esse vera, ac ita acta habita, gesta et exhibita prout in 
eisdem continetur, ac Samuelem Johnson in eisdem respective exhibitis 
mentionatum, ac Samuelem Johnson presentem in judicio ac partem in 
hoc negotio fuisse ac esse unam et eandem personam et non diversam, que 
allegationem et exhibita posuit conjunctim et divisim eademque admitti 
petiit ac jus &c. Unde Domini perlectis prius de eorum mandato dictis 
respective exhibitis, quarum prima sequitur sub hoc verborum tenore 
vizt. Placita coram Domino Rege apud Westmonasterium | de termino 
Sancte Trinitatis anno Regni Domini Jacobi secundi nunc Regis Anglize 
secundo. Intrata placita Regis Rotulo 74. 

Memorandum quod Robertus Sawyer? miles attornatus Domini Regis 
nune generalis qui pro eodem Domino Rege, in hac parte sequitur in 


*3 Sir Robert Sawyer, born 1633, died 1692; Speaker in 1678; otteeney -general 
in 1681 and counsel for the seven bishops in 1688. 
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propria persona sua venit hic in Curia dicti Domini Regis coram Ipso 
Rege apud Westmonasterium die Veneris proximo post crastinum Sancti 
Trinitatis isto eodem termino et pro eodem Domino Rege protulit hic 
in Curia dicti Domini Regis coram Ipso Domino Rege tunc et ibidem 
quandam informationem versus Samuelem Johnson nuper de parochia 
Sancti Georgij Southwark in Comitatu Surrie Clericum, que quidem 
informatio sequitur in hee verba ss sur. 

Memorandum quod Robertus Sawyer Miles Attornatus Domini Regis 
nune generalis, qui pro eodem Domino Rege in hac parte sequitur in 
propria sua persona venit hic in Curia Domini Regis, coram ipso Rege 
apud Westmonasterium die Veneris proximo post crastinum Sancte Trini- 
tatis isto eodem termino et pro eodem Domino Rege dat Curiam hic 
intelligi et informari quod Samuel Johnson nuper de parochia Sancti 
Georgii Southwarke in Comitatu Surriz Clericus existens homo pernitiosus, 
factiosus et seditiosus ac persona impi, inquietz et turbulent disposi- 
tionis, ac machinas practicans false et malitiose nequitur, et seditiose 
intendens pare[t] et communem tranquil[]]i[ta]tem hujus Regni Anglie 
inquietare, molestare, perturbare, et rebellionem, commotionem et sedi- 
tionem ac discordiam cum malevolentia inter Capitanos, locumtenentes 
et alios Officiarios Bellicosos et Milites, Anglice, Souldiers dicti Domini 
Regis ac etiam inter dictum Dominum Regem et alios Legios et fideles 
subditos ipsius Domini Regis hujus Regni Anglize excitare, movere et 
procurare et gubernationem hujus regni Anglie in maximum odium et 
vilipendium inducere et inferre ac ad nequi{s]simas nefandissimas et 
diabolicas machinationes practicationes intentiones suas predictas per- 
implendas perficiendas et ad effectum redigendi +t, idem Samuel vicesimo 
quinto die Maij Anno Regni Domini Jacobi Secundi Dei Gratia Angliz 
Scotiz Francie et Hibernie Regis Fidei Defensoris &c. secundo vi et armis 
&c. apud parochiam Sancti Georgii Southwark in Comitatu Surriz falso 
illicite injuste, nequitur, malitiose scandalose et seditiose fecit, composuit 
impressit et publicavit et fieri, componi imprimi et publicari causavit 
quoddam falsum, malitiosum scandalosum defamatorium et seditiosum 
libellum, impressum intitulatum An humble and hearty address to ali 
the English protestants in this present Army, in quo quidem falso libelloso 
scandaloso et seditioso libello (inter alia) contente fuerunt he false 
maliciose seditios libellose et scandalose sententie in hijs Anglicanis 
verbis sequentes vizt. 

Gentlemen next to the Duty which you owe to God, which ought 
to be the principall care of men of your Profession especially because 
you carry your lives in your hands and often look death in the face, 
the second thing which deserves your consideration is the service of 
your native country wherein you drew your first breath, and breathed 
|a free English air now I would have you to consider how well you 
comply with these two main points, by engageing in this present 
service, is it in the name of God and for his service that you have 
joyned yourselves with Papists who will indeed fight for the Massbooke 
but burne the Bible and who seeke to extirpate the Protestant religion 

‘with your Swords because they cannot doe it with theire owne, and 
will you be aiding and assisting to sett up Masshouses to erect that 
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Popish Kingdom of Darkness and desolation amongst us and to traine 
up all our children in Popery, how can you doe these things and call 
yourselves Protestants and then what service can be done your Country, 
by being under the command of French and Irish Papists, and by 
bringing the nation under Forraigne Yoak, will you help them to make 
forcible entry into the houses of your Country men, under the name 
of quartering directly contrary to Magna Charta and the petition of 
right, will you be aiding and assisting to all the murders and outrages 
which they shall commit by theire void Commissions, which were 
declared illegall and sufficiently blasted by both houses of Parliament 

(it + there had been any need of it) for it was very well known before 

that a Papist cannot have a Commission but by the Law is utterly 

disabled and disarmed, will you exchange your birthright of English 

Lawes and liberties for martiall or Clubb Law and help to destroy 

all others only to be eaten last yourselves. If I know you well as you 

are Englishmen, you hate and scorne these things and therefore be 
not unequally Yok’d with idolatrous and bloody Papists, be valiant 
for the truth and shew yourselves men the same considerations are 
likewise humbly offered to all the English Seamen who have been 
the Bullwarke of this nation against Popery and Slavery ever since 

Kighty Eight.”4 

Kt Ulterius idem Attornatus dicti Domini nunc Generalis pro eodem 
Domino Rege dat Curiam hic intelligi et informari quod preedictus Samuel 
Johnson ad nequissisimas nefandissimas et Diabolicas Machinationes 
Practicationes et intentiones suas preedictas citius perimplendas perfi- 
ciendas et ad effectum redigendi postea scilicet dicto Vicesimo quinto 
die Maij Anno Regni dicti Domini Regis nune Secundo superdicto, vi et 
armis &c, apud preedictam parochiam dicti Sancti Georgii Southwarke in 
comitatu Surrie preedicto false, illicite injuste nequitur malitiose seditiose 
et scandalose fecit, composuit impressit et publicavit et fieri componi, 
imprimi, et publicari causavit quoddam alium falsum malitiosum scanda- 
losum deformatorium et seditiosum libellum impressum, intitulatum viz'. 

The opinion is that resistance may be used in case our Religion 
and rights should be invaded. 

In contemptu Legum hujus Regni Anglie manifestum in malum 
exemplum omnium aliorum in tali casu delinquentium ac contra partem 
dicti Domini Regis nunc coronam et dignitatem suas &c. Unde Idem 
Attornatus Domini Regis nunc Generalis pro eodem Domino Rege petit 
advisamentum Curie hic in premissis et debitos legis processus versus 
prefatum Samuelem Johnson in hac parte fieri ad respondendum dicto 
Domino Rege de et in premissis &c. per quod preceptum fuit vice-comiti 
Comitatus Surrie predicti quod non omittat &c. quin venire fac{iat] eum 
ad respondendum et modo scilicet die Veneris proximo post Crastinum 
Sancte Trinitatis isto eodem termino coram Domino Rege apud West- 
monasterium venit predictus Samuel Johnson per Johannem Goddin 
Attornatum suum et habito auditu informationum predictarum dicit 


** This is the paper thrown about in the army on Hounslow Heath, and reprinted 
by Samuel Johnson, in A Second Five Year's Struggle against Popery and Tyranny, 
London, Richard Baldwin, 1689, p. 110. 
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quod ipse | non est inde culpabilis et de hoc ponit se supra patriam et 
Robertus Sawyer Miles Attornatus Domini Regis nunc Generalis qui pro 
eodem Domino Rege in hac parte sequitur scilicet &c. Ideo Ven’ inde 
Jur’ coram dicto Domino Rege in curia ipsius Regis coram ipso Rege 
apud Westmonasterium die Lune proximo post tres Septimanas Sanctie 
Trinitatis per quos &c. et qui &c. ad recogn’ &c. quia tam &c. idem dies 
datus est tam prefato Roberto Sawyer Militi qui sequitur &c. quam 
preedicto Samueli Johnson &c. ad quem quidem &c. diem Lune proximum 
post tres Septimanas Sancte Trinitatis coram dicto Domino Rege 
apud Westmonasterium venerunt tam prefati Robertus Sawyer Miles 
qui sequitur &c. quam predictus Samuel Johnson per Attornatum 
suum predictum et jur’ jurat predictum unde supra fit mentio exacta 
scilicet Vener’ super quo facta hic in Curia publica proclamatio pro Domino 
Rege prout moris est quod si aliquis sit qui dictum Dominum Regem 
nunc Servientes dicti Domini Regis ad Legem aut Attornatum Generalem 
ipsius Domini Regis vel jur’ jure predict’ de premissis vellet informare 
vellet > veniret et audiretur et super hoc Thomas Jones Armiger unus de 
consiliariis dicti Domini Regis ex parte dicti Domini Regis ad hoc facien- 
dum se obtulit super quo processum est per Curiam hic ad capiendum jur’ 
predict’ per Juramentum predictum, modo comparendum qui ad verita- 
tem de premissis predictis dicendam electi triati et jurati dicant super 
sacrumt suum quod preedictus Samuel Johnson est culpabilis de preemissis 
in informatione predicta superius specificata modo et forma per infor- 
mationem predictam superius versus eum supponitur super quo visis et 
per Curiam hic intellectis omnibus et singulis preemissis consideratum est, 
quod preedictus Samuel Johnson solvat Domino Regi summam quin- 
gentarum mercarum pro fine suo super ipsum occatione preedicta imposito 
et quod predictus Samuel Johnson stabit in et super Pillorio in Atrio 
Palatij Westmonasteriensis die lune proximo post Octabas Sancti Martini 
preedicti inter horas decimam et duodecimam ejusdem diei per spatium 
unius hore et quod predictus Samuel Johnson stabit in et super Pillorio 
apud Charing Cross die mercurij proximo post Octabas Sancti Martini 
inter horas decimam et duodecimam ejusdem diei per spatium unius hore 
et quod Marrescallus hujus Curie deliberet preefatum Samuelem Johnson 
Vicecomiti Middlesexiae ad exequendum judicium predictum et post 
executionem judicij predicti Idem Vicecomes redeliberet praefatum 
Samuelem Johnson preedicto Marrescallo hujus Curiz salvo custodiendum 
ft quod prefatus Samuel Johnson stabit in et super Pillorio apud Regale 
excambium in Cornhill London Die Lune proximo post quindenas Sancti 
Martini inter horas duodecimam ante meridiem et secundam post meridiem 
ejusdem diei per spatium unius hore. Et quod prefatus Samuel Johnson 
flagelletur per communem carnificem die Mercurii primo die Decembris 
proximo futuro a Newgate infra civitatem London usque ad furcas de 
Tyburne in Comitatu Middlesexie, Et quod prefatus Marrescallus hujus 
Curie deliberet prefatum Samuelem Johnson Vicecomitibus London ad 
exequendum judicium predictum et post executionem judicij predicti 
lidem Vicecomites London redeliberent prefatum Samuelem Johnson 
Marrescallo preedicto, salvo custodiendum et quod prefatus Samuel John- 
* Inserted between the lines. 
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son committitur Marrescallo hujus Curiae in executione salvo custodiendus 
quousque finem | preedictum solverit. 

Secunda vero sub hoc verborum tenore vizt. E Registro Domini Episcopi 
London extracta. Coringham Rectoria primo die mensis Martij Anno 
Domini 1669 Juxta &e. Samuel Johnson Clericus in Artibus Baccalaureus 
per Dominum Episcopum antedictum in edibus suis Londinensibus pre- 
sente Richardo Newcourte Notario Publico Registrarii Deputato Ad 
Rectoriam Ecclesiz parochialis de Coringham in Comitatu Essexiz Diocesis 
London per mortem Cacott ultimi incumbenti{s|?* ibidem vocandus et ad 
presentationem Roberti Biddolph generosi veri et indubitati ejusdem 
Patroni pleno jure (ut asserebatur) spectandus admissus et institutus fuit 
ac in et de eadem cum suis juribus membris et pertinentiis universis 
investitus subscriptis prius per eundem Samuelem Johnson articulis 
religionis &c. preestititque + juramentis allegiantiz &c. ac etiam Canonice 
obedientie &c. Et quod nulla Symoniaca pravitate et acceptata &c. 
scriptum fuit Domino Archidiacono Essex concordat cum Registro facta 
collatione per me Ed: Cooke Notarium Publicum admiserunt dicta alle- 
gationem et exhibita quatenus de jure admiétenda tune Lee super eisdem 
produxit in testes ?? ward et Edvardum Cooke Notarium Publicum et 
Domini eos juramento onerarunt de fideliter deponendo et dictus Ward 
juratus deposuit 

that the first schedule is a true copy and was compar’d by him with 
the originall and agrees with the same and that Samuel Johnson 
mentioned in the said schedule and Samuel Johnson now present in 
Court and party in this cause is one and the same person and not divers 

vel ad eundem effectum et dictus Cooke juratus deposuit 

that the said second schedule is faithfully extracted out of the Registry 
of the Bishop of London and was by him compar’d with his originall act 
their + remaining and is [a] true coppy and agrees with the same 

vel ad similem Effectum. tunc Domini Episcopi antedicti interrogarunt 
<lictum Johnson 

whether he can shew any cause why he should not be degraded 

quibus dictus Johnson respondebat 

that by the 122. Canon** no sentence of deprivation or deposition 
could be pronounced against a Minister [but] by the Bishop of the Diocess 
to which he did belong or to that effect and that he could not see the 
Bishop of his Diocess there or to that effect and offered seuerall 
other things which theire Lordships over-rul’d to be of no purpose and 


** John Cacott, the rector of Coringham, whom Johnson succeeded, appears to 
have been appointed during the interregnum (Richard Newcourt, Repertorium Ecclesi- 
asticum Parochiale Londinense, London, 1710, ii. 194). 

*” There is a like blank in MS. Tanner 30 for the Christian name. 

** *CXXII. No Sentence of Deprivation or Deposition to be pronounced against 
a Minister, but by the Bishop—‘. . . . no such sentence shall be pronounced by any 
person whosoever, but only by the bishop, with the assistance of his chancellor, the 
dean, (if they may conveniently be had,) and some of the prebendaries, if the court be 
kept near the cathedral church, or of the archdeacon, if he may be had conveniently, 
and two other at the least grave ministers and preachers to be called by the bishop, 
when the court is kept in other places’ (Edw. Cardwell, Synodalia, Oxford, 1842, 
i. 316, Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 1604). 
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told them + that they were satisfied as to theire Jurisdiction and that 
he ought to be so too his Majesties Commission whereby they were 
impowered to exercise all manner of Spirituall and Ecclesiasticall Juris- 
diction in and throughout the Diocess of London during the suspension 
of the present Bishop of the same haveing been read at the begining 
of the Court of his hearing or to the like effect 

deinde Lee petiit terminum assignari ad audiendum sententiam ex 
prima assignatione adstatim et idem adstatim et Domini Episcopi ante- 
dicti assignarunt ad ejus petitionem ad audiendum sententiam et ad idem 
statim tune Lee porrexit sententiam in scriptis conceptam quam petiit 
ferri ac jus et justitiam sibi fieri ad cujus petitionem Domini Episcopi 
assignarunt mihi Registrario antedicto ad perlegendam sententiam pre- 
dictam qua per me perlecta sub tenore verborum sequentium vizt 

In Dei Nomine Amen auditis visis et intellectis ac plenarie et mature 


per nos Nathanaelem permissione Divina Dunelmensi +} | Episcopum f 


| 
Thomam eadem permissione Roffensem Episcopum et Thomam cadem 


permissione Petriburgensem Episcopum ad exercendum omnimodan) J uris- 
dictionem infra Civitatem et Diocessin London durante suspensione Domini 
Henrici London Episcopi Commissiarios Regios legitime constitutos Meritis 
et circumstantiis cujusdam negotij officij meri et desuper deprivatione 
sive degradatione Samuelis Johnson Clerici sacris Diaconatiis et Presbi- 
teratis ordinibus insigniti ac Rectorize Ecclesiz Parochialis de Corringham 
alias Curringham in comitatu Essexiz et Diocessis London predicte quod 
coram nobis in judicio inter Godfredum Lee Notarium Publicum partem 
officium nostrum ad assignationem nostram promoventem ex una et pre- 
fatum Samuelem Johnson Clericum partem contra quam hujusmodi nego- 
tium promovetur partibus ex altera aliquandiu vertebatur et pendebat 
vertiturque adhuc et pendet indeciss’ rite et legitime procedentes pre- 
fatoque Godfredo Lee Promotore officij nostri preedicti sententiam ferri et 
justitiam fieri pro parte sua instanter postulante et petente prefato vero 
Samuele Johnson petente ut non degradetur Rimatoque per Nos toto et 
integro processu coram Nobis in hujusmodi negotio habito et facto et 
diligenter recensito servatisque per Nos de jure in hac parte servandis ad 
nostre sententiz Definative f sive nostri finalis decreti prolationem in hoe 
negotio ferendam sic duximus procedendum fore et procedimus in hunc qui 
sequitur modum. Quia per acta inactitata deducta exhibita pariter et pro- 
bata in hujusmodi negotio comperimus luculenter et invenimus Godfredum 
Lee Promotionem officij nostri predicti intentionem suam quibusdam 
allegatione et exhibitis alias coram Nobis datis exhibitis et premissis 
presentibusque annexis (que allegationem et exhibita pro hic lectis et 
insertis habemus et haberi volumus) sufficienter et ad plenum fundasse 
pariter et probasse nihilque effectuale per prafatum Samuelem Johnson 
fuisse ac esse in hac parte exceptum deductum propositum exhibitum 
allegatum probatum seu confessatum quod intentionem dicti Godfredi 
Lee Promotoris predicti in hac parte elideret seu quomodolibet enervaret 
Idcirco Nos Episcopi antedicti Christi nomine primitus invocato ac ipsum 
solum Deum occulis nostris proponendum et habendum deque et cum 
consilio Jurisperitorum {(jcum quibus in hac parte communicavimus ma- 
tureque declaravimus) prefatum Samuelem Johnson annis in hac parte 
VOL, XXIX.—NO. CXVI. . 3B 
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allegatis eorum annorum quolibet pluribus uno sive aliquo fuisse et esse 
Clericum et sacris Diaconatis et Presbiteratiis ordinibus juxta Ritum 
Kcclesie Anglicane insignitum ac Rectorem Ecclesi parochialis de Cor- 
ringham alias Curringham predicte proque Clerico sacris Diaconatis et 
Presbiteratis insignito ac pro Rectore de Corringham alias Curringham 
predicto communiter dictum tentum habitum et reputatum fuisse ac esse 
necnon infra tempus preedictum grandia malegestura nequiter commisisse 
et perpetrasse et de et super eisdem coram judicibus secularibus hujus 
inclyti Regni Angliz in ea parte competentibus secundum leges et statuta 
ejusdem | Regni detectum et denunciatum fuisse et esse, deque et super 
eisdem grandibus malegesturis legitime convictum proque eisdem ad 
subeundum peenam condignam vizt. (preter solutionem summe pecuniariz) 
ad standum in et super Pillorio, in diversis locis in Civitate London et 
suburbiis ejusdem, nec non ad flagellandum per communem Executionarium 
a Newgate usque ad furcas de Tyburne condemnatum et adjudicatum fuisse 
et esse, prout coram nobis per probationes legitimas, hic in Curia judici- 
aliter factas, liquet et apparet, pronunciamus et declaramus, eoque intuitu, 
prefatum Samuelem Johnson, publice infamize labe notatum et functioni 
et officio suo Clericali maxime scandalosum, fuisse et esse pronuntiamus 
decernimus et declaramus, Ad tollendum igitur omnem infamie labem, 
et scandalum quod ratione premissorum criminis et poene tam in sacros 
Diaconatus et Presbiteratus ordines, quam in ipsam Ecclesiam Christi 
infra hoc regnum quoquomodo vergit seu vergere potuit aut potest in 
futurum, Assistentibus Nobis Venerabilibus Viris Domino Thoma Exton ** 
Milite Legum Doctore Domini Episcopi Londinensis Vicario in Spiritualibus 
generali, et Officiali principali legitime constitute, Gregorio Hascard 
Sacre Theologize Professore, Ecclesiz Sancti Georgii Windsor Decano, 
Gulielmo Holder,** Roberto Grove* Gulielmo Sherlock Johanne Scott,” 
Sacre Theologiz Professoribus, Ecclesiz Cathedralis Divi Pauli Londinensis 
Prebendariis, Henrico Dove * Sacre Theologie Professore, Vicario Ecclesiz 
Sancte Bridgette London 


et Gulielmo Cave Sacre Theologie Professore 
Vieano Sancte Manz Isl 





ton et Francisco Bridge Rectore Sancta 
Mildred Breadstreet London, prefatum Samuelem Johnson ab omnibus 
sacris Diaconatis et Presbiteratas ordinibus juxta ritus Ecclesie Anglicans 
alias per eundem susceptis necnon ab omnibus officiis Ecclesiasticis e+ 
spiritualibus, omnique Jure, privilegio, statu, ordine, titulo et habitu 
Clericali deprivandum deponendum, exeundum f et realiter degradandum 


z 


fore debere pronunciamus, decernimus et declaramus, sicque in nomine 


* Sir Thomas Exton, born 1631, died 1688. Sat for the university of Cambridge 
and was master of Trinity Hall. 

** William Holder, born 1616, died 1698. Was a prebendary of St. Paul's and 
subdean of the chapel royal in this year. 

Robert Grove, born 1634, died 1696. Was a prebendary of St. Paul's at this 

time, afterwards bishop of Chichester 1691-6. 

= William Sherlock, born 1641 ? died 1707. Was a prebendary of St. Paul's at 
this time. At the revolution he took the oaths and was made dean of St. Paul's in 
1691. 

* John Scott, born 1639, died 1695. Was prebendary of St. Paul's at this time. 


* Henry Dove, born 1640, died 1695. Archdeacon of Richmond in 1678 and 
court chaplain. 
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Patris, Filii et Spiritus Sancti, deprivamus, deponimus, Exuimus et de- 
gradamus, ejusque literas tam Diaconatis quam Presbiteratis Ordinum, 
revocamus, cassamus, irritamus, atque annullamus, proque cassis irritis, 
et invalidis, eundemque Samuelem Johnson esse merum Laicum, proque 
mero Laico de futuro tenendum, habendum, et reputandum fore ad 
omnem juris effectum pronunciamus, decernimus et declaramus, proque 
sic deprivato deposito et exuto, realiterque degradato ac pro mero Laico, 
eundem Samuelem Johnson seculari Brachio ad Subeundum penas pre- 
dictas remittimus per hanc nostram sententiam definitivam sive hoc 
nostrum finale decretum quam sive quod ferimus et promulgamus in his 
scriptis. 

N. Dunetm Tuo: Rorren Too PerripurGens THo Exton, Gree: 
Hascarp Wii: HoLtper, Ros: Grove W™ SHertock W™ Cave HEN 
Dove, Fran Bripce Lecta, lata et promulgata fuit hee sententia per 
dominos Episcopos suprascriptos Die Sabbati vicesimo viz*. die mensis 
Novembris anno domini 1686 inter horas nonam et undecimam ante 
meridiem ejusdem diei, in domo Capitulari, Ecclesiz Cathedralis Divi 
Pauli Londinensis presentibus ut in Actis, dicti Domini Episcopi necnon 
Venerabiles Viri praefati Decanus de Windsor et diversi alij Prebendarij 
dicte Ecclesiz Cathedralis, et Incumbentes infra Dicecesin Londinensem 
eorum nomina et cognomina eidem sententiz subscripserunt, et inactitata 
fuit dicta sententia per me Registrarium Deputatum antedictum, prout 
per eandem plenius liquet et apparet, deinde dictus Johnson adstatim 
& gravitate et nullitate dicte sententie adstatim Lllustrissimo in Christe 
Principi, et Domino nostro Regi, et ad eum in ejus suprema Curia Cancel- 
larue Angliz appellavit, sed domini noluerunt deferre appeilationi, et 
assignarunt ei Apostolos® refutatorios, tune dictus Lee petijt dictam 
sententiam, demandari executioni adstatim, et Domini eandem ad ejus 
petitionem executioni demandarunt adstatim, tune biblia sacra et Evan- 
gelium in manibus, dicti Samuelis Johnson per Christopherum Cleeter 
Apparitorem principalem posita, dictus Samuel Johnson eandem dicto 
Cleeter de mandato dictorum Dominorum Episcoporum retradidit, et ejus 
Cappa, toga, et cingulo Canonico, assistente dicto Cleeter. de mandate 
dictorum Dominorum Episcoporum exutis ijdem Domini Episcopi, Officia- 
tus secularibus tunc et ibidem attendentibus dictum Samuelem Johnson 
tradiderunt, deliberarunt et remiserunt super quibus omnibus et singulix 
prefatus Godfredus Lee requisivit Me Richardum Newcourt Notarium 
Publicum antedictum ad conficiendum unum vel plura instrumentum vel 
instrumenta, publicum sive publica ac testes tunc et ibidem presentes 
testimonium exinde perhibere presentibus tunc et ibidem una mecum 
Notario Publico Subscripto, Venerabilibus Viris Carolo Hedges et Stephano 
Brice Legum respective Doctoribus Almz Curie Cantuariensis de Archubus 
Londinensis Advocatorum Generalium duobus et Thoma Tyllott Notario 
Publico ejusdem Almz Curiz Cantuariensis procuratorum Generalium 
uno, cum multis alijs testibus fide-dignis Ita Testor Richardus Newcourt 
Notarius Publicus. Ex{plicit) 


* A word used in the canon law, meaning letters or summons (see Ducange, su 
voce). The bishops, refusing his appeal to the king in chancery, ordered a documen 
to be given to him denying his right to appeal. 
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It may be noticed how closely (with one important exception) 
the commissioners adhered to the directions of the canon law: 


Clericus igitur degradandus, vestibus sacris indutus, in manibus habens 
librum, vas, vel aliud instrumentum seu ornamentum ad ordinem suum 
spectans, ac si deberet in officio suo solemniter ministrare, ad episcopi 
praesentiam adducatur, cui episcopus publice singula, sive sint vestes, 
calix, liber, seu quaevis alia, quae illi iuxta morem ordinandorum cleri- 
corum in sua ordinatione ab episcopo fuerint tradita seu collata, singulariter 
auferat.5¢ 


The Bible and the Gospels which had been delivered at ordina- 
tion as priest and deacon respectively (the liber of the canon law) 
were taken away from the hands of Samuel Johnson ; his vestes 
sacerdotales, in which he was summoned to appear, are reckoned 
as the Cappa, toga, et cingulum canonicum. The document 
declares that after the degradation Samuel Johnson was merus 
laicus and no longer a clerk. Thus the three bishops do not 
sustain the usual western teaching that Orders are indelible. 

Another account of the degradation is given in the Memorials 
prefixed to the edition of Samuel Johnson’s Works. 


After which they proceeded to degrade him, by putting a Square Cap 
on his Head, and then taking it off; by pulling off his Gown and Girdle, 
which he demanded as his proper Goods bought with his Mony: which 
they promis’d to send him, but he cou’d not get ’em till he paid Twenty 
Shillings. Then they put a Bible into his Hands, which he not parting 
with readily, they took it from him by Force. That on the 22d of November 
the Judgment in the King’s Bench began to be executed with great Rigour 
and Cruelty ; that Mr. Rouse the Under-Sheriff tore off his Cassock on 
the Pillory, and put a Frize Coat upon him.’ 


Johnson must have appeared in a cassock to undergo the 
pillory, and his having such a clothing lends some colour to the 
statement that he was not stripped of that part of his dress at 
the degradation ; for he could hardly have recovered it from the 
servants of the court so soon as 22 November unless, indeed, he 
had provided himself with another for this occasion. The wearing 
of the cassock during the pillory would have completely brought 
to nought the aim of the degradation, namely, that a clergyman 
should not seem to suffer so infamous a punishment. 

From the same source we have further details of the degrada- 
tion. 


Mr. Johnson’s Behaviour on this occasion was observ’d to be so becom- 
ing that very Character his Enemys wou’d have depriv’d him of, that it 
melted some of their Hearts, and fore’d them to acknowledg there was 


** Sexti Decretal. lib. v. tit. ix. cap. ii. 


* The Works of the Late Reverend Mr. Samuel Johnson, London, 1710, ‘Some 
Memorials,’ p. xv. 
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something very valuable in him. Among other things which he said to 
the Divines then present, he told them in the most pathetick manner, 
It cou’d not but grieve him to think, that since all he had writ was design’d 
to keep their Gowns on their backs, they shou’d be made the unhappy Instru- 
ments to pull off his: And begg’d them to consider, whether they were not 
making Rods for themselves. When they came to the Formality of putting 
a Bible in his hand, and taking it from him again, he was much affected, 
and parted with it with difficulty, kissing it, and saying, with tears, That 
they cou’d not however deprive him of the Use and Benefit of that Sacred 
Depositum. It happen’d they were guilty of an Omission, in not stripping 
him of his Cassock, which as slight a particular as it might seem, render’d 
his Degradation imperfect, and afterwards sav’d him his Benefice.** 


But on the arrival of the prince of Orange in England, the 
friends of Samuel Johnson returned to power, and the house of 
commons was invoked by them on his behalf and the following 
resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That the Judgment against Sam. Johnson in the King’s 
Bench, upon an Information for a Misdemeanor, was cruel and illegal. 

Resolved, That a Bill be brought in, to reverse that Judgment. 

Resolved, That the same Committee do prepare and bring in the Bill. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed, to inquire how Mr. Johnson 
came to be degraded and by what authority it was done.®® 


On 24 June following, the committee reported much in the 
same sense as regards facts as the documents cited above, and 
that Johnson’s deprivation was illegal, null, and void. Thereupon 
the house 


Resolved That the House doth agree with the Committee, That the 
Kcclesiastical Commission was illegal ; and that, consequently, the Sus- 
pension of the Bishop of London, and the Authority committed to the 
aforesaid Three Bishops, was null and illegal.” 


Further it was 


Resolved, That the House doth agree with the Committee, That 
Mr. Johnson not being sentenced, deprived, and degraded, by the Bishop 
of London (if he had deserved the same) was illegal.‘ 


It will be noticed that the house of commons did not base 
its resolution that the degradation of Samuel Johnson was illegal 
upon the fact that his cassock had not been stripped off him, 
but because he had not been degraded by the bishop in whose 
diocese he held a living ; which is a more reasonable foundation 
for their resolution than the other, and in accordance with the 
canon law, cited above, which declares that the degradation is 


*® Op. cit., p. xii. 
* The Journals of the House of Commons, x. 177, 11 June 1689. 
*° Ibid., p. 194. “\ [bid. 
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to be performed by the clerk’s proprius episcopus, even if a certain 
number of other bishops be present and concur. 

Richard Newcourt, whose name appears more than once in 
the document printed above, tells us that Johnson was commonly 
called ‘ Julian Johnson ’, and that his deprivation and degradation 


at last signify’d nothing, for after the Revolution, he restor’d himself 
both to his Orders and this Living, [Coringham] which he enjoy’d till his 
Death, [1703] without the help of any publick and legal Authority, his 
Successor, the said Tho. Berrow, leaving it out of Fear, soon after he was 
admitted to it. 


It would seem that Newcourt’s statement that Johnson returned 
to his living without any legal authority may be accepted. Being 
a proctor-general of the arches and notary public his means 
of information would be good ; Johnson does not seem to have 
resided upon his benefice either before or after his degradation.” 

Johnson’s character seems to have been wanting in many 
phases. Macaulay, who, from his politics, would be inclined to 
take as favourable a view as could be of a man to whom a large 
share in bringing about the revolution is attributed, yet sums 
up thus : 


Johnson, though brave, honest, and religious, had always been rash, 
mutinous, and quarrelsome ; and, since he had endured for his opinions 
a martyrdom more terrible than death, the infirmities of his temper and 
understanding had increased to such a degree that he was as disagreeable 
to Low Churchmen as to High Churchmen.“ 


It may be remarked that Johnson did not suffer martyrdom 
‘for his opinions’, but for his attempt to stir up mutiny among 
the king’s soldiers. In actual warfare he would most likely have 
been led at once to the nearest tree by the provost marshal. 
Macaulay adds that it was thought that Johnson was mad, and 
King William, though asked by the commons to give him prefer- 
ment, yet hesitated ‘to place an eccentric and irritable man in 
a situation of dignity and public trust’. Mr. Alexander Gordon 
states that the deanery of Durham was offered to Johnson,” 
and it may be ancther mark of his insanity if he refused this piece 
of great preferment as not equal to his services. 
J. Wicxnam Lzce. 
* Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense, ii. 194. 
* “Some Memorials,’ in Johnson’s Works, quoted above, pp. iii and xviii. 


“ T. B. Macaulay, History of England, ch. xiv. 1855, iii. 383. 
* Dict. of Nat. Biography, sub voce Samuel Johnson. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Beneventan Script, A History of the South Italian Minuscule. By 
E. A. Lozw, Ph.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914.) 


Tis book is a valuable contribution to the history of an interesting 
branch of the palaeography of western Europe, and is the result of many 
years’ patient research. A former pupil of the late Professor Traube and 
following the exact methods of that lamented scholar, Dr. Loew has had 
the good fortune to have ‘ been able to investigate nearly all the extant 
materials in his field’ and, through the support both of individuals and of 
institutions, ‘ to visit all the libraries containing manuscripts that con- 
cerned him and to devote, unhindered, ample time upon them.’ That 
-he has taken full advantage of his opportunities will be recognized by all 
who make use of his book. So thoroughly, indeed, has he sifted his material 
that he can have left little, if anything, to be gleaned by those who come 
’ after him; and the careful labour that he has bestowed not only on the 
general examination of the manuscripts, but also on the close scrutiny of 
minute details in the systems of abbreviation, punctuation, &c., has 
evidently been most unsparing. The results arrived at are substantiated 
by proofs which palaeographers will accept with the confidence inspired 
by a genuine and honest piece of work. If we differ in certain points 
from Dr. Loew, it is not in anything affecting his general conclusions but 
only in matters of arrangement and method of treatment of the subject. 
For example, we venture to think that certain discussions, such as that 
refuting arguments put forward in favour of Visigothic influence on the 
Beneventan script, might more conveniently have been relegated to an 
appendix instead of blocking the way in the course of the text. 

There is no section of Latin palaeography which at the present time 
better deserves attention than that dealing with the handwritings of 
continental western Europe which were derived from the Roman cursive. 
The three main branches of those scripts have been called, as we all 
know, the Merovingian, comprising the hands of the Frankish kingdom ; 
the Visigothic, of Spain; and the Lombardic, of Italy. But, with the 
continuous output of photographic facsimiles, we are becoming every 
year more and more conscious of the numerous varieties of scripts com- 
prised within the limits of those terms; and the systematic classifica- 
tion and study of those varieties must be undertaken before we can claim 
to know the full history of the continental schools of writing. Dr. Loew’s 
book is a study of one of these scripts, the so-called Lombardic ; but, 
following the new fashion, he discards the old name of Lombardic and 
entitles it the Beneventan script. With this change of name we do not 
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quarrel ; but, as a matter of caution, when a name has been applied and 
has been used for some centuries to indicate a particular kind of script, 
there may be reason for hesitating to alter it. An old and long-used 
name may not be the most correct; but usage almost establishes a law. 
We speak of ‘ uncial’ manuscripts and we all know what we mean, 
but no one has ever yet discovered the derivation of the term, and 
some day it may be proved to be an absurdity. The name Beneventan 
can be traced back to the eleventh century, and we are told that there 
are many early instances of its use to describe the script ‘ employed 
in the ancient duchy of Benevento, once co-extensive with almost all of 
south Italy’. But almost as much may be said for the term Lombardic, 
which enjoys the honour of equal antiquity. And here we meet with 
a complication. In an inventory of manuscripts drawn up in the year 
1336, while certain volumes are described as de littera beneuentana, others 
are stated to be de littera longobarda. What is here meant by littera longo- 
barda ? Dr. Loew gives it up, suggesting, however, that the term probably 
means simply Beneventan. But if there is no difference, why differentiate? 
Is it not possible that in this instance the term may refer to a different 
type of script from the usual Beneventan ? We shall presently see that 
Dr. Loew describes a variety which he calls the Bari type. The compiler 
of the inventory may have been acquainted with this type and have 
indicated it in this place by the title of littera longobarda. We throw 
out the suggestion ; we do not press it. 

Now, what was the Beneventan Script, this book-hand of the Bene- 
ventan duchy ? What was its period of duration ? What were the centres 
in which it was practised ? What was the course of its development ? 
In the period of its early stages, we are told, the Beneventan was 
nothing more than the common Italian script, in other words there was 
one type of hand throughout the country, and Beneventan did not exist 
as a variety. But, when the minuscule book-hand of the Carolingian 
reform instituted by Charlemagne began to penetrate northern and central 
Italy, this uniformity ceased. There the reformed foreign script proved 
too strong for the native handwriting and superseded it. 


Had the Caroline reform stopped at the Alps, all of Italy must have written 
a more or less similar hand, resembling the early Beneventan. Had it, on the other 
hand, swept over South Italy as well as North Italy, all Italian schools would have 
used the ruling Caroline minuscule. The fact that only the northern half of Italy 
took up the French style of book-hand gives the southern half the distinction of 
possessing a local script named after the region in which it flourished. 


But if the native hand succumbed in the north of Italy to the invading 
Carolingian script, why did it not also succumb in the south? For the 
moment we will be content with the fact ; we may find an answer to the 
question presently. 

Dr. Loew tells us that although it was the last of the so-called national 
scripts to come to maturity, the Beneventan proved the most enduring, 
and that it remained in use no less than five centuries. The earliest 
dated Beneventan minuscule manuscript is of a.p. 779-97 ; the latest, of 
A.D. 1295 ; and those dates may be regarded as practically the limits of 
the script. As to the geographical extent of its practice, if we glance at 
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the map which accompanies the chapter describing the ‘ Beneventan 
zone’, we are at once impressed by the close grouping of the principal 
centres of its activity: Monte Cassino, Benevento, Capua, Naples, Cava, 
Salerno, forming, as it were, in the north-west corner of the duchy a com- 
pact barrier of so many monastic strongholds to repel the advance of any 
invading foreign script. Of these centres Monte Cassino conspicuously 
led the way in the development of the Beneventan book-hand. ‘ The 
script of Monte Cassino,’ we are told, ‘ is often a century in advance of the 
writing produced in other centres, and the decline set in sooner there than 
elsewhere in the Beneventan zone.’ The influence exercised by the great 
Benedictine house sufficiently accounts for the general uniformity of the 
minuscule book-hand developed within the group. But far away, in 
comparative isolation, lay Bari, in Apulia, an important centre on the 
shore of the Adriatic, where the course of development took a different turn 
from that of the western group, resulting in the growth of the Bari variety 
of Beneventan script, a variety which proved of strong vitality, not con- 
fining itself to its native habitat but also spreading across the sea to the 
coast-towns of Dalmatia. 

Dr. Loew divides the course of the development of the Beneventan 
script into four periods: (1) the tentative period, from the end of the 
eighth to the third quarter of the ninth century ; (2) the formative period, 
from the latter years of the ninth century to the close of the tenth century ; 
(3) the period of maturity, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; (4) the 
period of decline, in the thirteenth century. In his treatment of this 
part of his subject the author has scarcely done himself justice. In a brief 
chapter entitled ‘ The Morphology of the script’, he summarily disposes 
of these periods, explains more fully the construction of the several letters 
in the period of maturity, and enumerates the characteristics of the Bari 
type. To illustrate the script through the whole of its career, we are 
provided with only eight plates of facsimiles. It is greatly to be regretted 
that Dr. Loew, whose familiarity with the south Italian manuscripts is 
certainly incomparably more intimate than that of any other palaeo- 
grapher, should not have imparted his knowledge in a fully illustrated 
review of the fortunes of the Beneventan book-hand through the whole 
period of its growth, maturity, and decline. Perhaps his volume of 
facsimiles, the Scriptura Beneventana, referred to in places in this book, 
is to do this office; but unfortunately that work is only now announced 
to be ‘in preparation’, the edition to be limited, and the subscription 
price to be beyond the means of the ordinary student. 

Dr. Loew shows a proper appreciation of the important influence of the 
cursive minuscule in the formation of the book-hand. In the ‘ tentative 
period ’ naturally this influence is most in evidence. It is therefore a pity 
that a few facsimiles from Beneventan documents, for purposes of com- 
parison, have not been vouchsafed. With such aids the description of 
forms and evolutions of letters is so simple ; without them, so difficult. 
The two characteristic letters of the Beneventan book-hand, of cursive 
origin, are a andt; the a in form of double ¢, at first open at the top, but 
soon, by natural process, closed up. As to the t, imagine a flat-headed 
letter ; produce the cross-bar backwards and curve it round in a bow, 
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giving the appearance of a c joined closely to the t. Now let us see how 
the letter may change its form, just as it did in the Roman cursive. When 
preceding certain vowels, it is linked with them in a new form: take hold 
of the end of the c-shaped bow just described and turn the curve, inside 
_out, over the head of the ¢, transforming the letter into a two-curved 
eharacter like an italic capital €. Such forms and evolutions mark the 
hand. In Dr. Loew’s words, ‘ the chief distinguishing feature of the 
Beneventan script is the adaptation of certain cursive elements to calli- 
graphic purposes and their retention as essential parts of the script.’ 
But, further, certain rules and traditions were gradually recognized and 
enforced in the Beneventan scriptoria and at length became established 
during the ‘ formative period’, from the close of the ninth to the end of 
the tenth century. Briefly stated, the principal ones were these: A dis- 
tinction between the soft or assibilated sound of ti (as in natio) and the 
hard sound (as in natis): for the assibilated sound the turned-over 
€-shaped ¢ was used, linked with j-shaped i produced below the line ; for 
the hard sound the normal ¢ was written. The j-shaped 1 employed when 
following an e, f, g, l, r, or t, and linked with them. The use of 1-longa, 
that is, a tall J at the beginning of a word to distinguish it, just as we 
employ a capital, except when the next following letter extends above or 
below the line, in which case the small ¢ is employed (thus, 1bi, not Ibi) ; 
and, when 7 has a semi-vocal sound (as in ait, eius, coniux), the tall J 
indicates that sound (as alt, eZus, conIux). Add to these, special signs of 
abbreviation, special contractions, special marks of punctuation, interro- 
gation, &c., peculiar to the script, and we have a very technical style 
which could only be written correctly after careful teaching and lorg 
practice. 

Developing with all these special features, the Beneventan script 
reached maturity in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, in which period 
it adopts the peculiar formation in the lettering which has gained for it 
the epithet of ‘broken’. The principle of construction is an exaggerated 
contrast between heavy and light strokes, the former emphasized, the 
latter attenuated. The formation of the letter 7 is typical of that of the 
members of the short, even letters, such as m and: a vertical composed 
of three distinct strokes, the first and third short, heavy, and oblique, 
from left to right, connected by the second, a hair-line slightly oblique, 
from right to left, the letter being thus changed from the solid vertical 
bar of its natural shape into a very narrow zig-zag. A series of such 
‘ broken’ members, forming for example such a word as minimi, presents 
a curious wasp-waisted appearance. The same principle is applied to the 
round letters, the curve becoming an angle and the circle a lozenge. Each 
letter is thus composed of a number of independent strokes, the scribe 
using his writing implement more like a brush than a pen. For the per- 
fection of this very artificial hand credit is to be given to Desiderius, the 
great abbot of Monte Cassino, who ruled the house from 1058 to 1087, 
the period of its greatest lustre both political and literary; and this 
artificiality, combined with the conservative rules and traditions of the 
monastic scriptoria, no doubt prolonged the life of the script by offering, 
down to the end of the thirteenth century, successful resistance to the 
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adoption of the medieval book-hand of Italy which was evolved from 
the Carolingian reformed minuscule, so different in its structure and rules 
and traditions. As Dr. Loew truly says, ‘ the monasteries were the last 
strongholds of the littera Beneventana.’ 

We must not overlook the existence of the Bari variety of the script. — 
The chief distinction which separates this type from the western Beneventan 
hand is the general roundness of the characters—in it the ‘ broken ’ lettering 
found no place. ‘But we see a roundness of character also in the western 
type during the ‘ formative period’ of the tenth century (plate ii). It 
seems then that down to that time the Beneventan book-hand was 
practically of one type throughout the duchy; that the Bari type was 
the natural development in the direct line ; and that the ‘ broken’ style 
of the western centres was a fanciful deviation from it. We think, too, 
that we detect in the roundness of the Bari type an expression of the 
calligraphic instinct for beauty of lettering which is so remarkable in the 
best examples of Italian penmanship in the middle ages, and which revived 
in such fine form in the Renaissance. E. MaunpE THompson. 


The Early History of the House of Savoy (1000-1233). By C. W. Previré 
Orton, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1912.) 


Ir is perhaps the highest praise and the most just criticism of Mr. Orton’s 
book to, say that it has all the merits, tempered by the single defect, of 
a German monograph. This defect, which is dullness, will not detract 
from its value to the serious student, though it may render it indigestible 
to the less persevering reader ; but even the most serious may regret the 
absence of. any glimpse of the romantic, still less of the humorous side of 
history, and of the amenities of a literary style which need not obscure 
clearness or detail. The early history of the House of Savoy is not without 
its romantic side, and might be made attractive merely by quotations 
from the chronicles, which are often both racy and illuminating. And 
indeed, a juster conception of the temperament and genius of that remark- 
able House might be formed by adding to the scanty and jejune facts 
of its early history some of its most fascinating and ingenious legends 
(of course, with due reserves for truth). However, it is ungrateful to find 
even minor faults with a work of such incontestable value, and one which 
not only fills up a considerable gap for English readers, but which adds 
to the European literature concerning this period a thoughtfully reasoned, 
judicious, and accurate contribution to a very difficult and much con- 
troverted subject. Carefully picking his way between Manteyer and 
Carutti, Labruzzi and Renaux, Gingins-la-Sarra and Gabotto, Mr. Orton 
analyses their different theories, selecting the most probable, criticizing 
and rejecting others on reasonable grounds; and, where he cannot come 
to any definite conclusion, he balances both sides clearly and fairly before 
the reader. It would have been almost impossible in so great a welter 
of confusion, where there is such a scarcity of undoubted fact and such 
a mass of controversy, to have achieved a result at once more deiziled 
and accurate and yet more clear. The register of Humbertine documents 
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on pp. 45-56, and the analysis of their contents and conclusions drawn 
from them on pp. 57-68, are an example of the excellence of his methods, 
though it may perhaps be allowable to suggest that, for purposes of reference 
from the register to the analysis, the documents might have been 
numbered. 

It may be of interest to state some of Mr. Orton’s views on the most 
debated points. He decides for one original head of the House of Savoy 
against Baron Gingins-la-Sarra’s theory of two Humberts (p. 74). He 
disagrees with M. de Manteyer in supposing that Aosta came to Humbert 
by enfeoffment from Bishop Anselm (p. 90), and comes to the conclusion 
that Maurienne was granted as a reward for Humbert’s services to the 
Emperor Conrad (p. 99). In the question of Humbert’s ancestry, he 
decides that, in spite of the ingenuity of rival genealogy makers, we have 
not sufficient data to come to any definite conclusion, though he states 
his preference for the Count Amadeus of the document (Carutti, Reg. xiii) 
who appears about 970 (976 would seem to be a misprint here) as Humbert’s 
father (p. 120). He holds that the charter of Frossasco of 1034 is a 
forgery, not so much by reason of one overwhelming count, as for the 
number of its difficulties and uncertainties (pp. 203-4); since it is to 
be deleted from the argument he rejects the older theories of the two 
Adelaides, and he is equally averse to the later theories on the same 
subject of M. Renaux and Professor Gabotto (pp. 209-13). He therefore 
maintains a belief in the one Adelaide, with three husbands, of whom she 
married the last, Oddo of Turin, at some date after 1044. From this date 
onward the book gains at least a little in human interest. In Adelaide we 
find a personality, and the comparison between her and Queen Elizabeth 
is suggestive, though the history of Canossa is told in an extremely un- 
dramatic style. The value of the book is enhanced by excellent maps 
and an index, and by several important appendixes. 

K. DorotHea VERNON. 


Burgage Tenure in Medieval England. By Mortey pe Wotr HemMeon. 
(Cambridge, U.S.A.: Harvard University Press, 1914.) 


Bracton and ‘ Glanville ’ say very little about burgage tenure. Probably 
they did not often come across it in their professional capacity. But 
the more they saw of it, the more they would realize the difficulty of 
generalizing about it. While in Normandy the rules of burgage tenure 
varied little from one town to another, because they were part of the 
common law of the duchy, in England it would seem that the older and 
more important boroughs made their own land-law as they pleased. 
English burgage tenure was not created by a legislator, or by the accu- 
mulated judgements of the central law-courts. It developed by degrees, 
because the same economic forces tended to produce uniformity of land- 
law in all commercial centres ; because communities of traders found it 
convenient that land should be as freely alienable and devisable as any 
chattel. This evolution was often delayed, and often remained incomplete, 
through the dead weight of tradition. In some cases a borough started its 
career with a constitution framed on the lines of Norman custom ; here 
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devise would be prohibited. Elsewhere the claims of the kindred upon 
land of inheritance were secured by some form of the retrait lignager. 
But the tendency was to relax or to throw aside these restrictions as the 
community became mercantile. 

Dr. Hemmeon objects to the usual definition of burgage asa species 
of socage. He would prefer to treat burgage tenure as a separate genus, 
because he thinks that it originated and developed independently, and at 
every stage of development was more unlike contemporary socage tenure 
than is generally allowed. No doubt there are grave objections to the 
classification per genus et speciem of tenures which originate in local custom, 
until the time when each has become stereotyped and local varieties of 
usage have been reduced to a minimum. But the general result of his 
investigations is rather to lessen than to accentuate the differences between 
burgage and socage in and before the period of ‘ Glanville’ and Bracton. 
Mobility was the most salient characteristic of the burgage tenement, 
from the legal point of view. But, even in the case of burgage tenements, 
restrictions upon sale and devise are so often found as to make it probable 
that originally the rights of the kindred had been protected in boroughs 
almost as effectively as in the open country. Early in his book Dr. Hem- 
meon seems disposed to argue that burgage tenure was originally a military 
tenure, because in some boroughs we find the military heriot of Canute’s 
laws (p. 4). But the evidence of Domesday Book hardly bears out the 
assumption that such an incident had been a universal feature of burgage 
tenure, even on the Welsh border (p. 164) ; it is in relatively unimportant 
boroughs—such as Newcastle-on-Tyne, Manchester, and Birmingham— 
that the heriot is attested by later records (p. 22). As regards the course 
of later evolution, Dr. Hemmeon exaggerates when he contends that bur- 
gage and soeage tend to resemble each other less and less. The history of 
each is that of a gradual abolition of restraints upon mobility ; but he 
appears to think that the lord of a socage tenement could hinder aliena- 
tion inter vivos down to a comparatively late period (p. 4). 

Dr. Hemmeon has two considerable qualifications for his task. He has 
made a careful and independent study of borough-customs; and he is 
a trained lawyer. Naturally he is able sometimes to correct, and some- 
times to enlarge the conclusions of other writers who have devoted them- 
selves less exclusively to burgage tenure. For this we are in his debt. 
But he has certainly not produced a new theory of burgage tenure, and 
his strength lies in detailed knowledge rather than in generalization. This 
being so, his attitude towards writers from whom he has learned much, 
and perhaps has something still to learn, is unduly pontifical. The work 
of M. Génestal, Za Tenure en Bourgage, seems to be the main source for 
his knowledge of Norman urban tenures, and supplies him with his most 
effective criticism upon Miss Bateson’s theories (p. 171) ; but his apprecia- 
tion of his authority is unduly contemptuous (p. 7). To Miss Bateson 
also he is under obligations, which should have induced him to observe 
the amenities of discussion when he differs from her. It is not certain 
that he is always right. He is sarcastic because in translating a Wear- 
mouth custom she translated the word calumnia in its general and usual 
sense of ‘a claim’ ; he states that it must mean ‘ a claim by the kindred ’, 
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but he does not prove his point (p. 120).1 His destructive criticism of 
Miss Bateson’s list of Breteuil customs (pp. 168-70) is largely based on two 
assumptions. The first is that all boroughs which followed the Breteuil 
model must have adopted the whole of the Breteuil customs; so that 
a custom which is not universal in the group cannot have been derived 
from Breteuil. The other is, that no custom ought to be included in the 
list which ever occurs outside the Breteuil group. These assumptions 
seem to be quite unwarranted. If Miss Bateson had enjoyed, like Dr. Hem- 
meon, the advantage of reading M. Génestal’s book, she would no doubt 
have formed a juster idea of the relation of Breteuil to other Norman 
boroughs. But she was not guilty of supposing that Breteuil was a borough 
sui generis. Her views about the importance of foreign models in the 
development of English boroughs were much the same as those expressed 
by Dr. Hemmeon. She thought that the foreign example often acted as 
a stimulus and served for a short time as an ideal; but that in the long 
run native traditions of law and government would reassert themselves. 
Her articles on the Breteuil group only give one part of the studies by which 
she worked her way to a conclusion on this matter. 
H. W. C. Davis. 


Essai sur les Origines de la Chambre des Communes. By D. Pasquert. 
(Paris: Colin, 1914.) 


THE genesis of a political body so peculiar in composition and history, 
the fruitful mother of so numerous a brood, as the English house of commons, 
has long engaged the attention of foreign as well as of English historians 
and legists. Coming into existence humbly enough in the century of 
decisive conflict between Crown and baronage but destined to carry off the 
fruits of victory from both, was it the child of revolution or of authority? 
M. Pasquet takes the current view to be that the ‘ Model’ Parliament of 
1295 marked the triumph of an alliance of baronage aud middle class 
against the Crown. For though Stubbs attributes to Edward I the con- 
scious design of creating a national parliament, which, while associating 
the whole nation in the government of the state, would ‘ strengthen the 
hand of the king, who personified the nation’, he questions whether the 
design was not forced upon Edward by circumstances, in other words, by 
that concert and sympathy between the baronial and knightly classes 
which, in his view, had made itself felt during the struggles of the preceding 
reign. 

To this view M. Pasquet totally demurs. He finds no evidence that 
the country knights and the townsmen demanded representation in parlia- 
ment. On the contrary, the representatives must find sureties for their 
attendance and the boroughs, when they could, slipped out of the duty 
of sending burgesses to parliament. It was a servitiwm curiae imposed 
from above, not insisted upon as a right. The first suggestion of such 
representation is to be sought not in the example of church councils or, 


‘ It is ridiculous to suppose, as Dr. Hemmeon does, in another place, that 
Miss Bateson, the editress of Borough Customs, was ignorant of the English custom 
of free devise (p. 171). 
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with Mr. Barker, in the practice of Dominican general chapters, but in 
the custom, which can be traced at least to the reign of Richard I, of calling 
up knights (generally four) from a particular county to bring a record or 
defend a decision on appeal coram rege et consilio suo. A link between 
these delegations from single counties and the systematic summons of 
representatives ‘ before the king and his council’ in parliament is dis- 
coverable in the deputations of knights sent up from the counties at large 
at various dates in the first half of the thirteenth century to lay local 
grievances before the king. What then, on this view, were the motives 
which led the Crown to require an attendance that was to prove fatal to 
its prerogative? There was no idea of taking the advice of the commons 
on knotty questions or of securing their assistance in legislation or 
administration. The former was implicitly excluded by the wording of 
the writs of summons from 1295, and not seldom made impossible by the 
dismissal of the representatives before a parliament entered on its most 
important business. As for law-making and the work of administration, 
it is enough to state that a statute could be passed before the commons 
arrived or after their departure, and that twelve of the twenty parliaments 
which Edward I held after the ‘ Model’ parliament contained no repre- 
sentatives of shires or boroughs. The assent of the commons is indeed 
expressed in the preambles of the first and the last statutes of the reign, 
but in the latter case, at all events, Edward had an exceptional motive— 
to impress the pope. Nor will M. Pasquet even allow that the presence 
of the commons was necessary for the imposition of taxes. Henry III 
had obtained subsidies in assemblies which contained no representative 
element; the royal right to tallage the towns, or most of them, was 
unquestioned ; Edward I’s action in 1297 is to be regarded as a falling 
back upon his rights rather than an ‘ aberration’ from the principles of 
1295 as Stubbs considered it, 

But, if the consent of the knights of the shires and the burgesses was 
not necessary for either law-making, administration, or taxation, why were 
they summoned ? Four reasons are suggested by M. Pasquet: (1) the 
practical advantage of securing the preliminary consent of the taxpayers 
they represented to imposts which they themselves collected and of avoiding 
tedious negotiations with local bodies; (2) the desire to keep a watch on 
local administration through the petitions presented by the representatives 
of shires and boroughs ; (3) the antifeudal policy of Edward I, which wel- 
comed every opportunity of ignoring the feudal distinction between tenants- 
in-chief and under-tenants, and of bringing the Crown into direct relations 
with all its subjects ; (4) the need of finding support for the royal power 
against the barons within and the papacy without. To these limited and 
matter-of-fact considerations is attributed the momentous innovation in 
which Stubbs saw a statesmanlike recognition that ‘ a strong king must be 
the king of a united people. And a people, to be united, must possess a 
balanced constitution, in which no class possesses absolute and independent 
power’. Which is right ? Stubbs was perhaps inclined to idealize Edward I, 
to credit him with a too complete and rounded constitutional scheme, 
and to keep limitations too much in the background. He certainly rather 
obscures the fact that of the round score of assemblies which were 
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summoned between 1296 and 1307 a minority contained representatives 
and only four were constituted exactly on the model of 1295; yet among 
the majority are meetings which are expressly called parliaments. His 
assertion too that after 1295 ‘ all such acts as were really laws were enacted 
in full parliaments’, i.e. of the three estates, is not easily reconciled with 
the conclusion to which he comes elsewhere that ‘ all Edward’s legislation 
may be received as of full and equal authority’. On the other hand, 
M. Pasquet fails to note that there is some evidence that the distinction 
between statute and ordinance began to be drawn in the last decade of 
Edward’s reign, for the ‘ statute’ de falsa moneta passed in a parliament 
without commons in 1299 is described, Stubbs points out, in the Wardrobe 
accounts as an ordinance and the act de conspiratoribus of the similar 
parliament of September 1305 calls itself an ordinance, not a statute. 
Indeed, if we may interpret strictly a passage in the Statute of Carlisle 
of 1307, neither this last-named assembly nor the anomalous body which 
in May 1306 granted the king an aid to knight his son, though it included 
two knights from each county and one or two burgesses from each borough, 
was regarded as a parliament in the fullest sense. The preamble of the 
statute states that it was actually passed in the parliament of February 
1305 ‘ on the advice of earls, barons . . . and the communities of the realm ’. 
After the recital it is explained that for various reasons its proclamation 
and publication had remained in suspense, ‘ a Parliamento proximo pre- 
terito usque ad presens Parliamentum apud Karliolum.’ It is difficult to 
see how the ‘ last parliament’ referred to can be any other than that which 
originally passed the statute. It will not do in any case to lay too much 
stress on the wider use of the term parliament, since it was applied to 
a purely baronial assembly as late as 1325 and after Edward II’s famous 
declaration of the rights of the commons. 

If the indications given above have any weight, the parliament of 1295 
would be more of a new departure even in regard to legislation than 
M. Pasquet is willing to allow. After all, Stubbs does not claim for the 
commons under this head more than that organized right of petition in 
which his critic sees a chief reason for their summons to parliament. 
They differ somewhat as to the use to which the king meant to put these 
petitions, but the comparative infrequency of such summons at first can 
hardly be fairly urged against the one view rather than the other. The 
consultation of representatives of the commons on taxation was of course 
no novelty in 1295, but knights and burgesses had never before been 
brought together for this purpose. The point at issue is whether their 
‘ grant’ was what the term seems to import or a mere formal consent, 
which it was expedient but not obligatory for the Crown to obtain. Here 
M. Pasquet perhaps makes too much of Edward’s arbitrary proceedings 
in 1297 and unduly depreciates the importance of the declaration of 
principle made in the document known as the de tallagio non concedendo. 
It may be doubted too whether Henry III had quite as free a hand in 
taxing knights and freeholders who were not tenants-in-chief as we are 
asked to believe. For even if their inclusion as consenting parties in 
writs for the collection of aids as early as 1225 did not imply representation 
or local consultation, it is surely hazardous to dismiss it as mere unmeaning 
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formula, It is true, of course, that the Crown had an admitted right to 
tallage most of the boroughs, but the mesne boroughs could not be so 
treated and by summoning representatives of both to parliament Edward I 
was able to tax the latter and at the same higher rate as the former paid. 
They did not pay at the higher rate, however, until 1296, if we could 
accept M. Pasquet’s novel interpretation of the wording of the writ for 
the collection of the taxes granted in 1295. As is well known, this seems 
to state that only the demesne cities and boroughs paid the seventh.' 
The difficulty has long been felt, but, so far as we know, M. Pasquet is the 
first to take the passage quite strictly and to conclude that the mesné 
boroughs paid the eleventh with the earls, barons, and others. Com- 
parison, however, with later writs, in which dominicis is always a noun 
and refers to the rural manors of the demesne,? warrants a suggestion 
that a comma (or an et) after nostris is the real solution of the crux. 

Even in composition, says M. Pasquet, the ‘ Model’ Parliament had 
not the novelty that has been claimed for it. The discovery of the writs 
of summons to the parliament of April 1275 proves it to have been an 
anticipation of the assembly of twenty years later in all but the repre- 
sentation of the lower clergy. This is too strongly stated. The new 
discovery certainly disturbs Stubbs’s impression that the Model Parliament 
was prepared for by a progressive series of experiments, but it does not 
alter the fact that in every essential the parliament of 1295 was the model 
for all subsequent parliaments of the three estates. A point of more 
importance than was realized at the time, to which M. Pasquet does not 
advert in this connexion, is that it fixed the number of members from each 
constituency at two, for this made possible a manageable house of commons, 
while in 1275 the counties were asked to send four and the boroughs six 
or four. . 

On the whole, ably as M. Pasquet develops his argument, skilfully as 
he makes every possible point against the current view, we do not feel 
convinced that he has fully made out his case. After all, is it impossible 
that Edward I, who in other matters showed no incapacity to take large 
views, should have thought a little more nationally than his critic will 
allow? Why should he not have been attracted by the idea of con- 
centrating all the elements of his people in a central assembly, each assisting 
him in larger or smaller measure in the work of government ? Edward 
(like his son and grandson) did not always summon the proctors of the 
inferior clergy to his full parliaments, but the fact that they were present 
in 1300 and 1305 when they were not asked to contribute to an aid is 
not readily explained on M. Pasquet’s conception of the king’s motives in 
summoning the representative elements. Stubbs may have laid undue 
stress upon the famous quotation from Justinian’s Code in the writs of 
1295: Quod omnes tangit, &c. It occurs only in the writs addressed to the 
clergy, and M. Pasquet may be right in thinking that the royal clerks were 
not disinclined to show off their learning if they could find an appreciative 


1 * Cives, burgenses et alii probi homines de dominicis nostris civitatibus et burgis 
eiusdem regni septimam. .. .” 


* *Cives ... de singulis civitatibus et burgis regni nostri... et de omnibus dominicis 
nostris.’ 


VOL. XXIX.—NO. OXVI. 3 Cc 
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audience. Yet the phrase was evidently familiar in that age and there 
is no good reason for supposing that the principle it embodied could 
not have been accepted by Edward I. It was not everything that touched 
everybody. Is it without significance from this point of view that when 
Edward in 1305 summoned ten representatives from Scotland to join in 
formulating a scheme for the government of their country it was prescribed 
that two of the ten should be elected ‘ par la commune’ below the rank 
of baron ? 

How far Edward was influenced by the experience of his father’s reign 
we can only guess, but the fact that representatives of the commons had 
twice been summoned together by the enemies of the Crown must surely 
have left its impression. The commons may have disliked the trouble 
and expense of representation, but this is no proof that the Crown could 
count upon their submissiveness to its demands. So far as Edward’s 
system of estates was devised to ease his relations with classes of growing 
importance in the state and to avert their alliance with the baronage, it 
may be said not to have been wholly voluntary, not the mere administrative 
reform of a ‘ roi autoritaire ’. 

M. Pasquet, as we have seen, is inclined to trace the original suggestion 
of parliamentary representation to the earlier missions of knights to court 
on purely local business. This gradual evolution, he thinks, goes far to 
explain the curious silence of the chroniclers on the introduction of the 
representative element in parliament. It hardly accounts, however, for 
the almost complete failure of the chroniclers to notice the summons of 
borough representatives in 1265, which was an absolute innovation. From 
what has been said it will be seen that the author does not agree with 
Professor Adams in seeing no real approach towards parliamentary repre- 
sentation before 1264. In conclusion we may note that he suggests yet 
another and a very ingenious explanation of Wendover’s statement that 
in 1213 all the sheriffs received writs from John ordering them to send 
to St. Albans for the 4 August ‘ de singulis dominicorum suorum villis 
quatuor legales homines cum praeposito’ to join with ‘ alios ministros 
suos’ in an inquiry into the damages suffered by the bishops while their 
estates were in his hands. M. Pasquet’s solution is that the inquiry in 
question was really held locally in each county but that, inasmuch as in 
Hertfordshire it was summoned to St. Albans for a date when the king was 
expected to hold a council in that town, Wendover, who wrote in the abbey 
there, erroneously concluded that all the local juries were to be sent to 
St. Albans.® James Tal. 





* It will be of interest in“this connexion to quote an extract from a letter by 
Mr. H. W. C. Davis dated 3 May 1912: 

‘Since the time when I wrote my article [on The St. Albans Council of 1218, ante, 
xx. 289 f.] another possibility has occurred tome. Wendover drew upon the St. Albans’ 
charter-chest for materials, e.g. for Henry I’s charter (ii. 263). It is possible that, as 
in the case of Henry I’s charter, he gives the copy addressed to the sheriff of Hertford, 
80 in the case of this writ. It may have been that each sheriff was to inquire in each 
shire-moot by the witness of the reeves and four men into the damages of the clergy 
in that shire ; and that St. Albans is simply indicated as the place at which the Herts 
witnesses were to appear. But I am not at all sure that this will work out; it was 
merely a passing idea, and there are some obvious difficulties."—Ep. 2. H. R. 
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The Scottish War of Independence ; a critical Study. By Evan Macieop 
Barron. (London: Nisbet, 1914.) 


Mr. Barron has written an engaging and readable book which is always 
bright and well written, invariably clear and incisive, and in which he 
sometimes shows a good deal of shrewdness, both in making his way 
through tangled paths and in putting together scattered bits of evidence. 
Unfortunately, the author cannot be said to have substantiated his rather 
bold claim to have presented for the first time an accurate and intelligible 
narrative of the Scottish War of Independence. Nor can he be said to have 
exceeded his predecessors in the possession of a larger share of that impartial 
spirit which, he declares, they have generally lacked. In truth, Mr. Barron’s 
motive in writing is the reverse of that of the scientific historian, for he 
frankly confesses that he writes as a ‘Scotsman and a Highlander’. 
While accepting, as is natural, the ordinary Scottish view as against the 
English, his special object is to show that the Highlands, and what he calls 
‘ Celtic Scotland’, playéd the chief part in the war of independence. He 
has done good work in emphasizing the number of northern chieftains and 
their followers who struck strenuous blows on behalf of Robert Bruce, 
and to this extent he can be congratulated in having vindicated his native 
north against the suggestion of some Scottish historians that the brunt of 
the resistance to the English fell upon the southern shires. Unluckily, 
Mr. Barron goes a good deal further than this. He maintains that in the 
thirteenth century all Scotland was ‘ Celtic’, save the Lothians and 
Caithness. Accordingly he claims as Celts and Highlanders every Scot, 
fighting against the Edwards, who did not happen to have his chief estab- 
lishment in these two districts. The rest of Scotland he regards as Celtic, 
not only in sympathies, but also in speech. If there was one exception to this 
rule in the town of Aberdeen, it was because Aberdeen was ‘ Flemish ’, not 
because there was a large ‘ Saxon’ element in the north-east. 

Mr. Barron’s view of the exclusively Celtic character of thirteenth- 
century Scotland is nowhere substantiated by argument. It is stated at 
the beginning of the book, and restated with even greater emphasis at the 
end of it. No one can blame Mr. Barron for omitting to argue his thesis. 
The simple truth is that the materials do not exist for coming to a nice 
judgement on all the different problems of the ethnology of thirteenth- 
century Scotland. All that need be said here is that the case is far 
less simple than Mr. Barron thinks, and that even the examination of 
probabilities requires a wider historical apparatus than he has brought 
to bear upon the problem. It would also be desirable that the investi- 
gator of the question should have a more objective point of view, and 
a larger share in the critical spirit. Mr. Barron’s book is, it is true, 
called a ‘ critical study ’, but criticism, in its wider sense, is just what it 
is deficient in. If, however, Mr. Barron is content to believe (as he ought 
to be on his showing) that Archdeacon Barbour of Aberdeen wrote his 
Bruce in English, and not in Gaelic, because he was a Fleming, and not 
because he wrote in his natural mother-tongue, he is welcome to his point 
of view, as long as others are not expected to share it. An act of faith is not 
necessarily condemned because it cannot be substantiated by evidence. 


302 
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Among Mr. Barron’s strongest points is a real gift for narrative. His 
stories of campaigns are well told, and the most interesting and valuablap 
parts of his book are those in which he recounts in detail the campaign of 
Andrew Moray in Moray in 1297, the renewed fighting in Moray in 1304, and 
theearly campaigns of Bruce between 1306and Bannockburn. He shows real 
constructive gift in building up his narratives from the scattered materials 
which he finds in the collections of Palgrave, Bain, and Stevenson; and 
his unconcealed desire to glorify Celtic Scotland does not to any appre- 
ciable extent prevent him dealing acutely and intelligently with the facts. 
In several places he has done good work in redating documents which 
Bain and Stevenson have assigned to the wrong years, and one result of 
this is that he distinctly improves the record of Robert Bruce for con- 
sistency of policy. When he comes, however, to personal judgements, 
Mr. Barron’s prejudices carry everything before them. Bruce’s businesslike 
tergiversations are explained away by his hereditary feud with the Comyns, 
and by his keen quest of the Scottish Crown ; but it is almost ludicrous to 
turn from this sympathetic treatment of his hero to the pages in which he 
denounces Edward I in the good old Scottish fashion, and even seeks to 
distinguish between the cruelty wrought by Edward I in Scotland, and 
the equal atrocities perpetrated by King Robert in the northern counties 
of England. 

Mr. Barron’s conception of historic evidence varies with his object 
in view. He is at his worst when he treats one authority as almost 
as good as another. He is convinced, for instance, by the ‘ cumulative 
effect’ of three statements that, after the battle of Methven, Bruce fled 
from Scotland to the ‘Norwegian dominions’. Yet two of his three 
sources are writers of the sixteenth century. Moreover, he tells us 
nothing of the date and authority of the third, the Chronicle of St. 
‘Albans, which he apparently only knows, because, as he ingenuously 
says, it is ‘quoted by Dr. Jamieson at the end of his edition of Barbour’s 
Bruce’. In the same spirit he weaves lively narratives out of Holinshed 
and Hector Boece. 

What is lacking in Mr. Barron is historical atmosphere. Had he 
known more of contemporary history outside Scotland, he could hardly 
have failed to realize that he was judging his period from a modern point 
of view. No one understanding the thirteenth century could well believe 
that there was a homogeneous Scots nation, whether Celtic or otherwise, 
before the war of independence. The simple reason for this is, of course, 
that the modern conception of nationality was still in its infancy. Clearly 
unhistorical is his ascription to the Anglo-Norman baronage of Scotland of 
a Celtic point of view. The probabilities are that the question of Celt 
versus Saxon occurred to none of those who took part in the war. It was 
not at the moment a practical issue. The practical issue was union against 
a foreigner who wished to upset the ancient ways. Altogether this ethno- 
logical view of the war is impossible, and, if it were possible, it still remains 
unprovable for want of adequate contemporary evidence. It is a pity 
that Mr. Barron spoils the good case which he has made for the men of 
Moray and Buchan by claiming too much. 

Mr. Barron deals hardly with the Scots of Lothian. That they did not 
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take a more conspicuous part in the war before Bannockburn is, one would 
imagine, due to the simple fact that the Lothians were not only easy of 
access from England, but were also held till 1314 by numerous English 
garrisons. Nevertheless, the unlucky men of Lothian have their misfortunes 
regarded as resulting from the natural servility to the southerner which 
belongs to English blood and English speech. Later on, the Lothians 
certainly took their full share in the Scottish resistance to England, and 
they probably would have done so then, had they had the chance. 
Mr. Barron, however, will hear of nothing in their favour. He glories 
in their ‘ conquest’ by the Celtic Scots in the eleventh century, and has 
no word of sympathy for the undoubted fact that they bore the brunt of 
every English invasion, both before and after his period. 

Mr. Barron’s book has so many good points that we have some reluct- 
ance in speaking faithfully about its weaker side. In many ways he has the 
root of the matter in him, and if he can only work himself into a more 
* scientific ’ point of view, he will be likely to do useful service to the causes 
he has at heart. T. F. Tour. 


The Wars of the Roses, 1377-1471. By R. B. Mowat, M.A. (London: 
Crosby Lockwood, 1914.) 


THE dates which Mr. Mowat has inserted in his title at once arrest atten- 
tion as curious. The book, however, reveals their purpose. The first 
chapter finds a chief cause for the wars of the Roses in the family settlement 
of Edward III, hence the first date is put back to the beginning of the 
reign of Richard I]. The conclusion finds the end of the wars at Tewkes- 
bury, and regards Edward IV as the successful monarch whose policy 
was adopted by Henry VII. There is a certain novelty in the first proposi- 
tion and some degree of truth. But, after all, strife within the royal house 
was rather characteristic of the reign of Richard II than of the Lan- 
castrian period. The real dynastic question, which only reappeared after 
1450, was a simple one, though it was not settled at Tewkesbury, but 
by the union of the two houses after Bosworth. There is no doubt some- 
thing to be said in Edward’s favour on the score of his last twelve years, 
but they were a time of ease and quiet rather through contrast with 
what had gone before, than from their own merits. An argument might 
be made that the death of Clarence and the promotion of the Woodvilles 
were more immediately disastrous for the royal house than the family 
settlement of Edward III. However, accepting Mr. Mowat’s point of 
view, we have in this volume a good and readable sketch of the period 
from 1400 to 1480, for in spite of the title it extends thus far. The treat- 
ment of the principal characters is generally fair and discriminating, 
though perhaps too much influence is attributed to Queen Margaret during 
her first years in England, and the personal share of Henry VI in govern- 
ment a little exaggerated. The proper characterization of the actors is 
the chief thing to be desired in a sketch of this kind ; still, the presence 
of small inaccuracies, such as the implication that there were no Scots 
at Verneuil (p. 18), the description of the earl of Salisbury as a new 
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general in 1428 (p. 19), and Albert for Aubrey de Vere (p. 167), is to be 
regretted. 

A more serious defect is the method of the citation of authorities. If the 
author had been content to base his history on the work of modern writers 
there would be no more to be said. But Blakman should not be quoted 
from Miss Thompson’s Wars of York and Lancaster, or Fabian from the 
Dictionary of National Biography. In the account of the recovery of the 
throne by Edward IV Wavrin is followed and quoted without a hint that 
his narrative is only an inferior version of the English Arrival. When the 
Arrival is quoted (on p. 229) it is only to borrow from the editor’s notes 
one of Leland’s extracts from Warkworth (the correct reference might 
have been got from Sir James Ramsay). Holinshed is frequently cited, 
generally for statements which were in fact borrowed by him from Hall or 
Stow. Stow’s Annales are never quoted, though they are an important 
source for the years 1450-80. Stow’s Survey is, it is true, quoted several 
times, but through Cunningham’s London (an out-of-date book) without 
anything to show (except in one instance) where the matter really came 
from. Prominent sources like Hardyng, Davies’s English Chronicle, 
Giles’s Chronicle, the Brut, and the London Chronicles (other than Gregory's 
Chronicle, of which Mr. Mowat seems to think Gregory was the author), do 
not appear to have been used at all. The Croyland Chronicle should have 
been quoted from the original text instead of from the translation pub- 
lished by Bohn. None of these authorities are at all difficult of access, and 
the lack of scholarly method shown in their use (or neglect) will furnish 
a bad example to young students. C. L. Kinesrorp. 


English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century. By C. L. 
Kinesrorp, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913.) 


As will be seen from its title, Mr. Kingsford’s book does not deal with the 
whole of the sources of English history in the fifteenth century. Records 
are not included in its purview. But a more comprehensive plan would 
have been fatal to the unity of interest which the special conditions of 
historical writing in the fifteenth century make possible. It was not a great 
age of historical literature, though its achievement in this respect is some- 
times unduly depreciated ; but here, as elsewhere, it has the attractiveness 
of a period of transition. In the complete survey of its output which 
Mr. Kingsford gives us, the scrappiness and third-rate quality of so much 
of its chronicling is almost lost sight of in the literary interest which 
attaches to the gradual evolution of historical writing in the vernacular. 
During the early years of the century Latin annals of the old monastic type 
were still produced, especially at St. Albans. Walsingham, however, was 
practically the last of the monastic chroniclers. The popular chronicles 
in English, at first merely translations, which had begun to find a public 
when the national consciousness was aroused by the Hundred Years’ War, 
became original compositions, and steadily gained ground as the old 
clerical predominance waned. The Latin chronicle was withdrawn from 
the cloister and remodelled on classical lines by Tito Livio in his life of 
Henry V, a forerunner of Polydore Vergil’s work; but Mr. Kingsford 
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justly gives the central place in his book not to the Latin biographies of the 
victor of Agincourt, nor to the interesting Yorkist chronicles called forth 
by the downfall of his house, but to the Chronicles of London and the 
English Brut. They now formed the most widely read and most con- 
tinuous contemporary histories, were in their turn translated into Latin, 
and paved the way for the more artistic historical writing in English which 
was to be so striking a feature of the next century. They stand midway 
between the first tentative translations of the Brut and Polychronicon 
and the works of More, Hall, and their Elizabethan successors. The final 
chapter on sixteenth-century historians and fifteenth-century history 
therefore rounds off this aspect of the subject, and traces the growth of 
the traditional conception of the struggle between the two Roses which 
found its way into the history plays of Shakespeare. New discoveries, 
especially that of the so-called Great Chronicle which Mr. Dring has 
edited, enable Mr. Kingsford to improve upon the analysis of the com- 
plicated recensions of the London Chronicles which he prefixed to his 
edition of some of them in 1905. Dr. Brie’s edition of the Brut has helped 
to clear up its relation to these civic chronicles. It might perhaps have 
been noted that a new translation of the Polychronicon and its Continua- 
tions was made in the reign of Henry VI, though it was only brought 
down to 1402. The author has also omitted to notice that not only 
Mr. Blades but the late Dr. Lumby printed Caxton’s continuation of the 
Polychronicon (p. 114), though he afterwards quotes from Lumby’s text. 
A few such omissions are, however, inevitable in dealing with 
the immense mass of material indicated by the long bibliography of 
printed editions and manuscripts prefixed to the book. One or two 
others may be mentioned here. Mademoiselle Dupont’s edition of the 
French version of The Arrivall of Edward IV was not made from the 
manuscript in the public library at Ghent, as seems to be implied on p. 176, 
but from a manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. Harris 
Nicolas’s edition (1828) of the journal of Beckington’s embassy to Gascony 
in 1442 might perhaps have been recorded, despite its shortcomings, and 
there is no mention of the diaries of two other embassies of his which are 
found in the Harley MS. 4763. Hertzberg’s edition of the Libel of English 
Policy also deserved mention. The only positive statement in the text 
to which exception can be taken is the very qualified assertion that Cornelio 
Vitelli was ‘ perhaps the first teacher of Greek at Oxford ’ (p. 6). It has 
recently been pointed out that Worcester Priory was helping to support 
a teacher of Greek at Oxford as early as 1321.1 The usefulness of a work 
which forms a unique contribution to English Quellengeschichte is increased 
by an appendix of more than a hundred pages containing fifteen fragments 
of chronicles, most of which are here printed for the first time. They are 
of varying value, but all were worth printing. The amount of new material 
for fifteenth-century history made accessible by Mr. Kingsford has by this 
time become very considerable. Another valuable appendix calendars 
the fifteenth-century letters mentioned in the Reports of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts. James Tair. 


[' See Dr. J. M. Wilson’s introduction to Zarly Compotus Rolls of the Priory of 
Worcester, 1908, p. ix.] 
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Pageant of the Birth, Life, and Death of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, K.G. Edited by Viscount Ditton, D.C.L., F.S.A., and 
W. H. Sr. Jonn Hope, Litt.D., D.C.L. (London: Longmans, 1914.) 


Ir has long been a matter of regret that no adequate reproductions of the 
fifty-three beautiful drawings in the Cotton MS. Julius E. iv were generally 
available. The engravings in Strutt’s Horda-Angel-cynnan gave a very 
imperfect idea of the artistic beauty of the originals, whilst the sumptuous 
facsimile of the Roxburghe Club was to most persons hardly more accessible 
than the manuscript. It is therefore a great boon to students of medieval 
history and art to have a photographic reproduction of the highest excel- 
lence produced under the skilled direction of Mr. Emery Walker. The 
wonderful artistic quality of the drawings now receives full justice, whilst 
the accuracy of the reproduction (practically on the same scale as the 
originals) ensures its value for students of medieval dress and manners. 
The editors give sufficient reason for rejecting the opinion of Sir E. M. 
Thompson that the artist was a foreigner; the blazoning of English 
banners is accurate, whilst those of foreign princes like Philip of Burgundy 
are left blank. So they conclude that the draughtsman was no doubt an 
Englishman, and possibly one who had some acquaintance with the Low 
Countries. They further suggest the possibility that he may be the same 
gifted artist who drew the pictures for the obituary roll of Abbot Islip 
in 1532. If this is accepted the traditional but unproved ascription to 
John Rous must of course be abandoned. However, there seems to be 
no doubt that these drawings to illustrate Warwick’s life were done for his 
daughter the Countess Anne, who died in 1493. The names of the editors 
are a sufficient guarantee for the value of the notes on the dress, armour, 
and heraldry shown in the drawings. Our debt to them is increased by 
the account given of the earl’s monument in the Beauchamp Chapel, 
which is a not less splendid specimen of English art than the drawings in the 
Cotton MS. Three plates illustrating this monument are added at the end. 

For details of the earl’s history the reader is referred to Dugdale’s 
Baronage ; and a very brief summary of events is given in the introduction. 
This is an unfortunate decision, for Dugdale’s account is not free from 
error or complete, whilst Richard Beauchamp was a man of sufficient note 
to deserve a fuller biography, for which this publication would have 
furnished a meet opportunity. Moreover, a study of the earl’s life would 
have determined some points in the drawings which are now left obscure. 
Though the defect cannot here be made good a few notes will be of service. 
As Dr. Gairdner pointed out in the Dictionary of National Biography, if 
Richard Beauchamp was born in 1382 Richard Scrope cannot well have 
been bishop of Lichfield when he was christened. In the note on plate vi 
reference to a better authority than Holinshed would have shown that 
the comet appeared in 1402, the year before the battle of Shrewsbury. 
The editors erroneously state that Warwick did not reach home till 1414. 
As a matter of fact he returned in 1410 and was steward at the coronation 
of Henry V in April 1413 (as stated by Dugdale). The text of the manu- 
script itself shows that he was back before 1414, since he took part in the 
suppression of the Lollard rising in January of that year. Warwick was 
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made Captain of Calais on 3 February 1414, and in October was sent on 
his mission to Constance whence he did not return till May 1415. If the 
statement on p. 56 that the tournament at Calais took place on Twelfth 
Day is correct, the year cannot have been 1415; 1417 is perhaps more 
likely than 1416. But it is possible that the date is incorrect, and that 
the tournament really happened in the spring or summer of 1414. The 
text which accompanies the drawings is by no means accurate here, and 
passes at once from Constance to the siege of Caen. Unfortunately the 
editors have not filled the gap. The statement that Warwick took part 
in the siege of Harfleur in August-September 1415 rests only on the 
authority of Monstrelet ; more probably he was at his post at Calais, 
where he received Sigismund in April 1416. Possibly it was then that the 
emperor offered him the heart of St. George; Sigismund can hardly have 
known that he would visit England, whilst Warwick was at Constance. 
Plate xxxvi, ‘Howe Erle Richard in his commyng into Englond wanne ij 
greet Carrykkes in the See’, may refer to his fight with the Genoese carrack 
off Calais in September 1417 (Gesta Henrici, pp. 96-7). In plate xxxvii 
Warwick is depicted as fighting under Clarence at Caen; Walsingham’s 
account of the siege shows that Warwick was stationed on the south-east, 
and Clarence on the north-east; as the town was entered on this side 
they may well have made the assault together. Plates xxxix—xlii combine 
the mission of Warwick to Provins in May 1419, with the subsequent 
mission to arrange the preliminaries of the Treaty of Troyes in February 
1420; it was on the former occasion that Warwick was waylaid by the 
Dauphin’s men (not by the Dauphin). Plate | clearly refers to the difficulty 
which Warwick had in crossing to Normandy in the autumn of 1437 ; 
“seven times shipped or ever he might pass the sea’; the editors speak 
vaguely of ‘some voyage about this time’, though Rous’s text is itself 
plainenough. The reference in the note on p. 48 to the Countess of Bedford 
(meaning the Duchess Anne) is a slip which should be corrected in future 
editions. C. L. Kinesrorp. 


Les Réfugiés anglais dans les Pays-Bas espagnols durant le regne d’ Elisabeth. 
Par Ropert Lecuat, 8.J. (Louvain, 1914.) 


Fatuer Lecuat’s volume on the English refugees in the Netherlands during 
the reign of Elizabeth is a well-written and valuable contribution to the 
ecclesiastical history of the sixteenth century. A pupil of M. Cauchie to 
whom the book is dedicated, Father Lechat has been well trained in the 
use of documents, and in particular he has had the benefit of M. Cauchie’s 
researches into the Farnese archives at Naples, though neither scholar 
pretends to have done more than skim the surface of that vast mass of 
material. The book is written for Belgians, and Father Lechat complains 
(p. 198), ‘il n’est pas un Anglais cultivé qui ne connaisse cette page @his- 
toire ; les Belges, pour la plupart, lignorent’. This is flattering to our 
national vanity; but apart from the valuable documents printed in 
Tierney’s Dodd, it would be difficult to name an English work throwing 
much light on the subject, and Father Lechat’s lucid narrative deserves 
an English as much as a Belgian audience. 
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He has regretfully imposed two limitations upon himself. He excludes 
Scottish and Trish refugees, and he abandons the English refugees when 
they abandon the Netherlands. But his thesis is worked out with con- 
siderable skill. Starting with an analysis of Elizabeth’s legislation against 
Roman Catholics, he devotes his first chapter to the ‘ Emigrés’, peaceful 
folk who merely sought asylum and did not provoke attention from the 
English government. The rebellion in the north in 1569 and its failure 
drove another class of refugees into the Netherlands, and the second 
chapter deals with ‘ Rebelles ’ and with Elizaheth’s diplomatic intervention 
to the detriment of all the refugees ; even so old a treaty as the ‘ Intercursus 
Magnus’ gave her ample means of claiming their expulsion, and it was 
reinforced by the Dutch revolt. The third chapter accordingly deals with 
* Proscrits ’ : Requesens was unable to resist Elizabeth’s insistence in 1575, 
and it was only on the eve of the Spanish Armada that Parma could again 
afford asylum for the refugees. By that time the execution of Mary 
Stuart had broken up the unity of Elizabeth’s catholic enemies; the 
refugees were divided into ‘ scotisants’ and ‘ espagnolisants’, and Father 
Lechat heads his fourth chapter ‘ Politiques’. With this division ran 
another between priests and ‘ nobles’, Jesuits and seculars, and the book 
naturally leads up to T. G. Law’s volume with the latter title and his 
Archpriest Controversy. Finally we have an interesting estimate of the 
effect of this emigration. The refugees impoverished rather than enriched 
the Netherlands: unlike the Dutch and Huguenot refugees in England, 
they were not artisans; they carried no trade secrets with them, and 
depended upon Philip II’s pensions rather than on their industry. They 
belonged to the gentry, and carried political habits with them. Hence 
their devotion to intrigue. This applies only to the laity: the priests 
had a better influence; Douai influenced Belgian universities, fostered 
learning, and sent forth the missionaries who preserved the continuity of 
Roman catholic life in England. 

Father Lechat’s sympathies are obvious and natural; but he is a good 
historian, and many of his criticisms of his co-religionists are shrewd and 
candid : ‘ Quand le gouvernement paie régulierement, les émigrés abondent 
dans nos provinces et sont espagnols de coeur’ (p. 53); ‘ De cette réhabi- 
litation, les papistes du xvie siécle sortent méme si loyaux 4 Elisabeth 
qu’on se prend presque & douter s’ils n’ont pas été traitres 4 la cause 
catholique’ (p. 204). But there are a few errors of omission and com- 
mission. The Calendar of Hatfield MSS. runs to twelve volumes, not to 
eight (p. 7), and the last four contain some interesting references which 
Father Lechat has missed. Proclamations had not the force of law in 
Elizabeth’s reign (p. 15) ; Thomas Smith (p. 22) should be Richard Smith ; 
Englefield’s ‘ biens et terres’ were not confiscated in 1563 (p. 37), for even 
a special Act of Parliament passed a quarter of a century later failed to 
secure them for the Crown in the face of their conveyance by Englefield 
to his nephew ; ‘ duc de Seymour’ (p. 42) should be earl of Surrey ; Lord 
Seton (p. 68) was not ‘ un noble Anglais’; and Father Lechat’s Belgian, 
if not also his English, readers will hardly grasp the point of Lord Derby’s 
candidature for the throne (p. 170) without being reminded that he was 
a great-great-grandson of Henry VII. A. F. Potuarp. 
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The Colonizing Activities of the English Puritans ; the Last Phase of the 
Elizabethan Struggle with Spain. By Artuur Perciva, NEwron, 
with an Introduction by Cuartes M. ANpREws. (New Haven, Con- 
necticut : Yale University Press, 1914.) 


Tue first volume published under the direction of the Yale department 
of history from the income of the Henry Weldon Barnes Memorial Fund 
is a matter for congratulation to all concerned. For many years American 
scholars have been busy over the beginnings of their colonial history, 
so that most sides of it have been dealt with by monographs, sometimes 
brilliant and always learned. Recently, however, American historians, 
like Professor C. M. Andrews and Mr. G. L. Beer, have come to realize that 
tothe student of colonial history the West Indies are at least as fruitful a field 
as are the American continental colonies. It is with the West Indies that 
Mr. Beer mainly deals in his elaborate work on the old colonial system ; and 
it is the West Indies which have supplied the theme for Mr. A. P. Newton’s 
very valuable study. The only thing in connexion with this, at which it is 
possible to cavil, is the title. A work on the colonizing activities of the 
English puritans should surely include the foundation of New Plymouth 
and Massachusetts and much else which is covered to repletion by 
innumerable books. In fact, though Mr. Newton touches on the abortive 
project of the puritan leaders to found a colony at Saybrook, Connecticut, 
the main subject of his volume is the Providence Company and its out- 
come in the direction both of colonization and of activity in the struggle 
against Spain. 

Mr. Newton is fortunate in these days of the multiplication of books 
and writers to have found a work which touched virgin soil and which 
yet was closely connected with the main landmarks of English history. 
The Providence Company had a short but important history. Its members 
were leading puritans, every new fact with regard to whom possesses 
general interest. Its records have been preserved in a convenient and 
compact form. In this state of things Professor Firth has for years called 
attention to the need of further light being thrown on them. It is, there- 
fore, the more satisfactory to find that Mr. Newton has supplied precisely 
the book that was required. When we remember that ‘ the adventurers 
in the Company included amongst their number almost every important 
member of the inner circle of leaders in opposition to the arbitrary rule 
of Charles I’; that ‘the Earl of Warwick, Viscount Saye and Sele, and 
Lord Brooke took a most active part in the Company’s affairs through- 
out’; that ‘ John Pym was its Treasurer and the prime mover in every 
design’; and that the eleven years of the Company’s activity coincided 
almost exactly with the eleven years of Charles I’s autocracy, we need feel 
no surprise at the importance of a project, the actual scene of whose 
operations was so obscure that for a hundred years it was confused with 
another Providence, one of the Bahamas, the colonization of which was 
not seriously attempted till 1670. None the less the tiny island of Santa 
Catalina, or Providence, played, for a short time, a leading part both 
as an advance guard of England, and as a starting-point for privateering 
effort in the struggle between England and Spain as representing the 
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opposing principles in politics and religion. Incidentally Mr. Newton’s 
researches lead to the conclusion that ‘the idea that in the two factions 
(of the Virginia company) we have in embryo the parties of the civil war 
is almost grotesque, for in truth ... there were no more ardent opponents 
of an absolutist régime and no stronger nor more definite puritans than 
were the Earl of Warwick and Sir Nathaniel Rich the so-called “ sub- 
servient tools ” of the Court’. 

Mr. Newton brings out very clearly the reasons for the estrangement 
which took place between the English and American puritans. Mr. Strong 
has already dealt exhaustively with Cromwell’s attempt to colonize 
Jamaica at the expense of New England; but Cromwell was merely 
pursuing a policy which had been attempted years before, though not 
with very successful results. To a twentieth-century observer the experi- 
ment of starting a puritan community in a tiny tropical island close to 
the central American mainland seems ludicrous enough. But the seven- 
teenth century had to learn its lessons by experience ; and what strikes 
one with admiration is the readiness and courage with which the Company, 
defeated in one object, changed its ground and sought to justify itself 
on the lines of the Dutch West India Company. The direct efforts were 
a failure, and its settlement was destroyed by the Spaniards; but, when 
England took possession of Jamaica, the final touch was given to the 
work for which Pym and Warwick and the other inheritors of the Ralegh 
tradition had so strenuously laboured. H. E. Ecerton. 


Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth, January- 
June 1583, and Addenda, preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited 
by ArtrHur Joun Butter, M.A., and Sopaie Crawrorp Lomas, 
F.R.Hist.S. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1913.) 


ONcE again the progress of the Foreign Calendar has been interrupted 
by the death of its editor, though fortunately no such interval has delayed 
its resumption as the twenty years which intervened between the death 
of A. J. Crosby and the revival of the calendar by A. J. Butler. Butler, 
who began with the papers for 1577, saw their publication to the end of 
1582, and had prepared for publication those for the first six months of 
1583. The end of June 1583 is the latest point in the present volume, 
but Mrs. Lomas, to whose experienced hands the Calendar has been 
entrusted, has added 300 pages of ‘ Addenda’, extending back to 
Mary’s reign and coming down to 1583. She is also responsible for the 
introduction. 

The great bulk of the papers for the first half of 1583 deals with affairs 
in the Netherlands, where the outstanding event was Anjou’s delirious 
attempt to seize Antwerp, followed by the ruin of his authority and his 
sulky withdrawal into France. Walsingham kept over half a dozen spies 
or correspondents in different parts of the country, who sent him detailed 
weekly reports ; and these dispatches, most of which seem to have sur- 
vived, are probably the most important source for the history of the 
Netherlands during this period, although they have been overlooked by 
M. Pirenne. The Foreign Calendar as a whole is indeed more serviceable 
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for the history of continental states than for that of England itself ; even 
with regard to foreign policy, it is rarely that we get such clear indications 
as those contained in the council’s dispatch to Sir Humphrey Gilbert on 
pp. 497-8, where it is plainly indicated that English intervention in 1572 
was less to assist the cause of Dutch and Flemish liberties than to prevent 
our nominal allies, the French, from profiting by the revolt to establish 
themselves along the coasts. Occasionally, as on pp. 596-600, Walsing- 
ham’s correspondents retail gossip emanating from England, which 
could not safely be published or even written there; and this gossip, 
while of doubtful credibility, partially lifts the veil which shrouds the 
rivalries in Elizabeth’s privy council. But such details are of slight 
value compared with the full and minute information on foreign politics 
furnished by ambassadors and agents to the English foreign office. 
Sometimes these ‘ advertisements’ are of a lighter, but none the less 
agreeable, character, as, for instance, the account (p. 261) of the thrashing 
by a Bolognese gentleman of Ridolfi, who had escaped the penalties in 
which his plot to murder Elizabeth had involved less guilty parties. 
There is a vigorous account, too (p. 251), of the killing of Maurevelt, 
Coligny’s would-be assassin, by M. de Mouy, whose father had suffered 
even more than Coligny at Maurevelt’s hand; but in avenging his father 
Mouy lost his own life as well. Generally France was less disturbed in 
1583 than was usual during Elizabeth’s reign ; but the peace was only com- 
parative and temporary, and the treatise which Cobham sent Walsingham 
in March 1583 ‘ confuting the allegations of the pretended claim of the 
duke of Guise to the crown of France’ (p. 204) contained a sufficient hint 
of future troubles. 

The ‘ Addenda’ are more miscellaneous in character, and contain 
a larger proportion of documents relating to other countries than the 
Netherlands and France. But they do not add much of importance to 
our knowledge, and some of the papers might have been severely shortened, 
if not omitted altogether. Not all the contents of ambassadors’ or agents’ 
letters need be represented in the calendar ; Sir Thomas Smith’s numerous 
letters about his estates, debts, and other private affairs deserve at most 
but the briefest mention ; and Bizarri’s detailed accounts of his journeys 
in Germany (pp. 225-7, 425-9) seem out of place in this series. The length 
of this volume, which runs to 732 pages, might have been materially 
shortened, and brevity is essential to the completion of this calendar 
within a limited period and at a reasonable expense. This is our only 
serious criticism. The work has been carefully done, and the additions we 
have to make to the ‘ corrigenda’ are few and trifling. Mrs. Lomas will 
find misprints on pp. xxv (‘ affecting’ for ‘ effecting’), xxxix (‘ releave ’), 
13 (‘ dobtors’), 214 (‘ Pyngallyard ’), 215 (‘Epernors’ for ‘ Epernon’), 
218 (‘ Aignesmortes ’), 277 (‘ seision’), and 395 (* Joyener’ for ‘ Joyeuse ’). 
* Englefield ’ is better than ‘ Inglefield ’, and ‘ Smollett’ than ‘ Smallett ’ 
(index). ‘ Parliament’ should not be used for ‘ Parlement’ (p. xxxi), and 
in any case ‘ neither people nor Parliament’ is a misleading phrase to use 
about France. On p. 80 ‘as anything is published’ should be ‘ as soon 
as’, and Mr. Butler’s conjecture of ‘ Breslau’ for ‘ Bresol’ (adopted in 
the index) cannot stand in view of the context, ‘The King of Poland 
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is assembling forces to go into Livonia to besiege the town of Bresol ’ 
(p. 209). Probably Pskov, which was captured by Batory from Ivan IV, 
is meant. A. F. Potuarp. 


The Puritans in Power; A Study in the History of the English Church 
Srom 1640 te 1660. By G. B. Tatuam, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Cambridge: University Press, 1913.) 


Tue English church has been unfortunate in having little of its history 
written in a systematic manner from the middle of the seventeenth century 
onward. Several books of merit have given sketches of some of the points 
of interest : others have woven some history more or less well round the 
biographies of distinguished men. But the second half of the seventeenth 
century and the whole of the eighteenth have not yet been adequately 
handled. This is true especially of the period covered by Mr. Tatham’s 
book, which deals with the period from 1640-60. Dr. Shaw’s History 
brought much that was invaluable to light, but left the materials for others 
to utilize. Yet the period is one of immense interest, if for no other 
reason than that it marks the destruction of the medieval coercive church 
jurisdiction as a working system ; and thus draws a permanent distinction, 
in a matter of great practical importance, between the church of the earlier 
and of the later Stewarts. This destruction is the one really successful 
achievement of Puritanism: but it achieved it only in a blundering way. 
It had maintained from the days of Elizabeth that the medieval system of 
discipline was intimately bound up with episcopacy: and, as time went 
on, the advanced puritans saw no hope but in the substitution of a presby- 
terian discipline. In this respect their success under the Commonwealth 
was short lived. Episcopacy returned, even if prelacy did not, at the 
Restoration ; and it was left to struggle with its task of discipline with 
only broken implements in its hand. It was not merely that the high . 
commission was gone. That court was itself but a novelty, and also 
ambiguous in its position and bastard in its origin. But the serious thing 
was, that behind the whole of the old system, as it still nominally survived 
(and in great measure nominally survives still), there was only the ghost 
of the old coercive force. These reflexions arise from the reading of 
Mr. Tatham’s book, not because they are indicated there, but because they 
seem to us to be the explanation of much which is well recorded there. 
At any rate it is this part of the work of the puritans of the Common- 
wealth period that has been permanently effective. What that work was 
Mr. Tatham ably shows; and the demonstration of it was a task well 
worth undertaking. Moreover, the book is attractive enough in style and 
presentment to give rise to the hope that it will be well read and pondered : 
even that it may deliver the rising generation from the two alternatives that 
have hitherto been the student’s only prospect, namely, either to skip the 
period altogether, saying that ‘ there was no church history’ ; or to accept 
the very one-sided presentment of the case that puritan controversialists 
have succeeded in imposing, faute de mieux. Henceforward it will be our 
own fault, if we do not know better. 
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Mr. Tatham seems to make no use of two very dissimilar sources, each 
important in its way, viz. White’s First Century of Scandalous Malignant 
Priests, which certainly makes out the worst case that can be made against 
specimens of the Anglican clergy, and the Journal of George Fox, which 
to many other great merits, adds this also, that it sketches with a very 
impartial though hostile pen, a good number of the ministers whom he 
encountered in his wanderings. But the book is well furnished with 
references and skilful use is made by the author of his materials, so that 
it is not merely well authenticated but also eminently readable and 
enjoyable. W. H. Frere. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1 March—31 December 1678, 
with Addenda, 1674-9. Edited by F. H. Buackpurne Dantett, M.A. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1913.) 


Tue Domestic Papers for the year 1678, like those of preceding years, 
provide a vast amount of information of varying degrees of interest and 
importance. Among meteorological notices, passes, and warrants are 
letters of some value to diplomatic and to Scottish history as well as 
shorter documents bearing on the political, ecclesiastical, and academic 
history of the year. Papers relating to Ireland are also included, but they 
may be dismissed as relatively unimportant. A series of letters from the 
duke of York and Danby to the Prince of Orange continues those catalogued 
in the preceding volume of the calendar. Mr. Daniell has pointed out that 
many of the former have been printed in Dalrymple’s Memoirs. He does 
not seem to have noticed that many of the latter were published in 1710 
in a collection of letters written to and by Danby. The majority of these 
letters, then, are not new; but collected as they are here in an accessible 
place they form a valuable contribution to the diplomatic history of the 
year 1678. They bring out in a very remarkable way the absence of an 
English foreign policy at the time, the lack of sympathy between the 
English and the Dutch monarchs and their respective people, and the 
subordination of the political to the commercial interest among the Dutch. 
(In the index the duke of York’s letter, which is printed on p. 198, is 
indexed for 197.) There is another series of letters, sent from Scotland 
to Sir John Frederick by a person calling himself Matthew Mackaile. 
These are written in an interesting style, and they give a full account of the 
events that were leading up to the rebellion of the following year, acting as 
a supplement to the Lauderdale Papers published by the Camden Society. 
One reads in these letters how the future insurgents were drilling and listen- 
ing to sermons on the parade-ground. One readselsewhere in the volume how 
the unrest was spreading to Northumberland and presbyterians in London 
were preaching sermons against Lauderdale, whom they nicknamed 
“loon’. 

Of the Popish Plot there are several notices. But as Mr. John 
Pollock went through the State Papers for 1678 before writing his mono- 
graph, we should hardly expect to find any new matter in connexion 
with it. M . Daniell, however, claims that fresh light is thrown on Godfrey’s 
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murder by a sentence in the coroner’s statement, hitherto unnoticed, 
which describes the emptiness of the dead man’s stomach (p. 472). He 
maintains that this supports an idea, previously discredited, that the 
ill-starred magistrate was kept a prisoner for some purpose for two days 
before he was finally killed. This would fit into Mr. Pollock’s thesis very 
well, if we supposed that for these two days his captors were attempting 
to extort a promise that he would say nothing of the Jesuit meeting in the 
duke of York’s house, which Oates had divulged. But if this is so, it 
seems to us improbable that they would have killed him by strangling. 
That is a form of death they would more probably have chosen if they 
surprised him in the streets ; and Godfrey’s poor appetite can be accounted 
for by his known agitation on the days preceding his disappearance. The 
widespread terror which accompanied the plot is illustrated by the 
rumours of armed risings of papists in various parts of the country, which 
came into the hands of Secretary Williamson. An element of humour 
is supplied in a letter written by some scholar to the bishop of London 
proposing the present as a suitable time to execute a pet project of his, 
viz. to descend upon Rome and carry off the Vatican library (p. 590). 

Whether Sir Roger |’Estrange would have favoured this last idea 
is doubtful. His activity during the year is seen in several instances in 
this volume, some human touches being provided by the letters of one 
Samuel Packer written to his wife while hiding from arrest for being in 
possession of a seditious pamphlet (p. 313). In connexion with books 
there is another paper of some interest calendared in the volume (p. 235). 
In his introduction Mr. Daniell refers to it as ‘ probably ’ an advertisement 
of the Thomason Collection now in the British Museum. For ‘ probably ’ 
one might substitute ‘certainly’, as the advertisement in question is 
verbally in agreement with two advertisements of this famous collection, 
of which one is printed in Beloe’s Anecdotes, ii. 248, the other in Notes and 
Queries, 2nd series, iv. 412-13. It provides fresh evidence of the attempts 
which were made at this time to induce the state to purchase the books. 
From the index to the volume under review one receives no information 
that any allusion to the Thomason Tracts is to be found. It is true that 
Thomason’s name does not occur in the document, but in cases like this, 
unless the editor’s introduction is indexed, it would seem advisable 
somehow to include the name in the general index. 

In conclusion it may be said that the present volume of the Domestic 
Papers contains nothing of outstanding importance, but is full of interesting 
information. It appears to have been well and carefully edited, and in 
his introduction Mr. Daniell has written the history of the year as it appears 
in the documents in a manner that will be helpful to serious students of 
the period. H. F. Russewt Smiru. 


Le Duc de Bourbon et l Angleterre (1723-6). Par J. Durene. (Paris: 
Hachette, 1911.) 


Tuts volume should be read as a sequel to M. Emile Bourgeois’s Le Secret 
du Régent, Le Secret de Dubois, and Le Secret des Farnése. The author, 
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indeed, in his text refers to its contents as Le Secret du Duc de Bourbon. 
The duke’s ministry has not the lively interest of the regency nor yet 


the solid importance of Fleury’s administration ; its principal events, the: 


Congress of Cambrai, the treaty of Hanover, the treaty of Vienna, all 
seem abortive; the momentary sensation of the sending home of the 
Infanta was smothered by Louis XV’s dull marriage with Maria Lesz- 
ezynska. Yet these years have their importance as forming the link 
between the foreign policy of the regent and that of Fleury, as containing 
the first stages of the revived hostile combination formed by France 
against the house of Austria. M. Dureng bases his narrative mainly on 
the English sources, and dwells but lightly on the Spanish side of the 
question, because, no doubt, this has been so fully treated by Baudrillart 
and bimself. On the other hand, he lays stress on the importance of the 
northern powers, showing that eighteen months of the congress of Cambrai 
were taken up by attempts to effect a Franco-Russian alliance. This had 
been the latest policy of Dubois, and was inherited by Morville. Fleury 
thought it too risky as imperilling the English connexion ; he preferred 
the English scheme of alliance with Prussia and Holland as a barrier 
against Austria, which later became the corner-stone of the Alliance of 
Hanover. Morville, undaunted, strove for a triple entente between 
France, England, and Russia. He had all but succeeded at the time 
of Peter’s death, which was, however, a great relief to England, as 
it forced France back upon the English alliance, bringing her into greater 
dependence. 

M. Dureng is at his best in his treatment of the Alliance of Hanover. 
He shows that the dismissal of the Infanta and the consequent treaties 
of Vienna were its occasion rather than its cause. Bourbon was forced, 
somewhat unwillingly, into this closer connexion with England, and yet 
the French objects in the treaty were permanent while those of England, 
as apart from Hanover, were temporary. The attempts to widen the 
range of the alliance, to regain influence in Germany among the protestant 
princes and with Bavaria, to revive French interests in the Baltic, to tempt 
the Dutch with the Austrian Netherlands, and the king of Sardinia with 
the Milanese, all these were fundamental principles of French policy. 
George, as elector of Hanover, must protect the electorate and especially 
the protestant princes, and guard Bremen and Verden from a movement 
by Russia, but the aim of England was to smash the Ostend company 
and to bring Spain to reason as to Gibraltar and the American trade. 
It is true that the fear of Russian naval power in the Baltic hampered 
operations in Spanish-American waters, and to that extent Wager’s Baltic 
cruise was a necessary preliminary to Hosier’s blockade of the galleons. 
France had little interest in the Ostend Company, and disliked active 
operations against Spain, whereas England would be of no great service 
to her in Germany. It was in fact the temporary, somewhat accidental, 
interests of England and Russia that made these powers dangerous to 
peace, while the permanent hostility of France and Austria could afford 
to wait when theit governments could not afford, as was now the case, 
to fight. 

The favour shown by Bourbon to Paris Duverney and Madame de 
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Prie was, thinks M. Dureng, only the pretext of his disgrace, as, indeed, 
Bourbon himself said. Fleury used this to win support from.court and 
people, but the influence of the financier and the mistress was declining, 
they were no longer prominent. Fleury’s action was the result of a long 
conflict of personal ambitions, but also of principles. He wanted an end 
to the government of princes, a return to the pure monarchical tradition ; 
Dubois, Duverney, and Prie were for him all enemies of king and state. 
The moment of the disgrace was justified by Bourbon’s insufficient use 
of royal power to crush the opposition to the Bull Unigenitus, and by 
Fleury’s fear that he was blundering into war. Fleury believed, and 
rightly, that his rival’s fall would reconcile France and Spain. In spite 
of his denial, there was a close relation between this and the disgrace 
of Ripperda, less than a month earlier. The firebrand and the muddler 
were both dangers to peace, which was wanted at Paris and Vienna, and 
partly in London and Madrid. The Jesuits prophesied the end of the 
Alliance of Hanover, and Stanhope and Saint-Saphorin were plunged in 
gloom. Horace Walpole was, after a moment of alarm, delighted, for it 
meant peace; the more bellicose Townshend welcomed it as a prelude 
ef more vigorous measures. Who, asks M. Dureng, was deceived ? 
Morville was henceforth only nominally foreign minister; the reign of 
Chauvelin, enemy of Austria and England, had begun. The traditional 
policy of France received a fresh impulse; the principles underlying the 
Alliance of Hanover received their logical development, but the ties with 
England were gradually weakened until there remained only the slender 
thread of the friendship between Fleury and the Walpoles. 

M. Dureng makes no attempt to whitewash Bourbon, but he gives an 
admirable appreciation of the difficulties of his tasks at home and abroad. 
The duke was, he says, corrupted by example, ill-used by circumstances, 
encumbered by a heavy heritage, and unequal to his task. On his sudden 
accession to the ministry the duke of Orleans, the other princes of the 
blood, the légitimés were all against him, Fleury and the king enigmatically 
impenetrable, finances disorganized, the church divided. The late regent 
had bequeathed to him the young king’s unfortunate betrothal to the 
child Infanta, Dubois the half-made policy of a triple entente of France, 
Spain, and Russia with a view to opposing the emperor and shaking off 
the yoke of England. The dismissal of the Infanta, popular in itself, was 
clumsily effected, and by causing a breach with Spain drove Bourbon into 
unconditional surrender to the English alliance. Yet he got no gain from 
this, because English favour and confidence went not to him but to Fleury. 
To make matters worse he had genuine instincts towards financial and 
military reform, but the latter increased expenses, while the former, in 
themselves desirable, offended vested or dishonest interests. He never 
could shake himself free of the hatred of the house of Orleans, nor rise 
above the spirit of faction. Above all few ministers have had to deal 
with so inscrutable a master as Louis XV, and so insinuating a power 
behind the throne as Fleury. It is to be hoped that before long we may 


receive from M. Dureng’s pen an appreciation of the cardinal, by whose 
talents he is clearly attracted. E. ARMSTRONG. 
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Bernstorffske Papirer ; Udvalgte breve og optegnelser vedrerende Familien 
Bernstorff i tiden fra 1737 til 1835. Udgivne af Aace Frus. III Bind. 
(Kebenhavn: Gyldendal, 1913.) 


A THIRD instalment of more than 800 quarto pages brings Dr. Friis, now 
Professor, to the middle of his great edition. The plan is the same as in 
the preceding volumes, except that, as is perhaps appropriate in a work 
published at the expense of the Carlsberg fund, the German exterior and 
preface have been replaced by Danish. Nominally, the binding thread 
running through these selected letters is Count Ditlev Reventlow, best 
known as the harsh governor of Christian VII while Crown Prince. His 
correspondents are Bernstorff the Elder, from 1751-72, and Bernstorff 
the Younger, down to his own death at the close of 1783. As, however, 
most of his own letters have disappeared—to be well replaced, so far as 
they might have illuminated his character, by the Nansen portrait—the 
bulk of this book consists of a monologue by the younger Bernstorff, whose 
habit was to write to Reventlow fortnightly for some thirteen years. His 
letters, frank, intimate, and well informed, justify the claim of their 
editor that they ‘form incomparably the richest collection of their kind 
hitherto known from the so-called age of Guldberg’. That age, the era 
of bigoted nationalist reaction after the breathless reforms of Struensee, 
appears here in all its pettiness. Characteristic was the text of Dean Hee 
at the launch of the warship Indfedsret (Prerogative of Nationals), ‘ Let the 
children first be filled. It may readily be divined how such aggressive 
Danism jarred upon Bernstorff, whose whole-hearted devotion to Denmark 
could not make him forget that he remained a Mecklenburg noble. His 
disgust finds vent in frequent lamentations over the ineptitude of the 
Danes, among-whom he can find no adequate jurists, or judges, or diplo- 
matists, or soldiers, or sheriffs, and but little taste for work. Guldberg 
himself, the pivot of the state, he styles ‘ by no means devoid of intelligence 
..- often very sensible and logical, but too narrow and ignorant of his limita- 
tions . . . self-satisfied, pedantic in business, reducing everything to first 
principles and applying them wrongly, . . . with a good heart very prone 
to weakness, wishful to keep himself in power, and influenced by a crowd 
of greedy flatterers, resolutely economical ’. 

Guldberg’s is but one of many pungent portraits drawn by a statesman 
whom his contemporaries found intensely opinionated, and whose mood 
was darkened by his almost lifelong gout. Gustavus III of Sweden appears 
to him ‘the least formidable prince in the world . . . light, cowardly, 
prodigal, and inconsequent, but neither ill-disposed nor knavish’. He 
unconsciously depicts himself in the terms which he applies to Lord 
Suffolk—‘ a gallant gentleman, dry and proud, but true, full of uprightness 
and frankness’. His own share in the Guldberg administration was that 
of the independent, necessary minister, who performed immense depart- 
mental labours that lay beyond the competence and the covetousness of 
others, always spoke his mind in the Council and kept silence outside, and 
was ready to resign if undue interference absolved him from the duty of 
remaining. His position at the head of the department for foreign affairs not 
seldom evoked some brief analysis for Reventlow’s benefit. Thus he writes 
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on 29 March 1774, ‘ The King of Prussia has long been suspected of thinking 
of a new dismemberment of Poland. It would be difficult not to fear that 
a prince whom no principle restrains would eagerly seize the first oppor- 
tunity to gratify his insatiable desire for swallowing everything. The 
weakness of Russia, perhaps momentary, but very real, has afforded that 
opportunity. Her court has been obliged to subscribe to every proposal, 
and that of Austria, after long lying in wait for Cracow and Caminec, 
appears likewise to consent, and the Prussian troops are emerging from 
three or four different sides . . . while the King makes every preparation 
for an approaching war.’ 

Bernstorff finds the government of George III the most difficult of all 
to deal with, and its maritime pretensions intolerable. Yet he repeatedly 
laments the prospect of England’s downfall, and in particular holds that 
the triumph of the Americans would loosen the bands of discipline through- 
out the world. The English and the Swiss, he says, are the two nations 
which possess the most numerous militia and the greatest liberty, and the 
English are the only nation in the north whose citizens prefer the public 
interest to their own—hence their ‘almost monstrous riches’. Towards 
America they have acted imprudently, but not despotically, and the 
opposition is organized by a few colonists whose ambition is to form an 
aristocracy. 

It is impossible, however, even to sample in these pages the manifold 
veins of ore from Dr. Friis’s mine. But Panin’s congé to the ambassador 
Saldern can hardly pass unquoted : ‘ Draw the curtain, Sir, over the theatre 
of the world where you have played, regard your part as ended, and since 
your age, besides stronger reasons, gives you the invitation, set an interval 
between life and death for the peaceful enjoyment of the fortune which 
your labours have provided. Do not inquire of me the source of this 
exhortation.’ 

As is inevitable, a few errors occur in so large a work, e.g. le bon peuple 
of no. 2216, presumably for bas. In the notes the editor, as a rule, prefers 
to set his reader problems, rather than to attempt their solution. The 
reference in no. 1657 might well be to that design of securing a royal 
testament which exercised so many minds. Again, writing on August 4, 
1768, the elder Bernstorff has declared that ‘ Rantzau’s correspondence 
merits all our attention ’, and Dr. Friis inquires whether a correspondence 
between Rantzau-Ascheberg and Struensee is referred to. This is by no 
means improbable, although a study of Rantzau’s manuscript letters to 
Gahler tends to confirm Struensee’s statement that about this time he broke 
off his correspondence with his friends, or wrote on quite indifferent matters. 
But in May he had certainly sent a political bulletin so carefully disguised 
that it escaped the notice of the commissioners when they were ordering 
all documents that savoured of treason to be copied, and has therefore 
descended to the twentieth century veiled not only by its phraseology but 
also by Rantzau’s obscure handwriting. Rantzau was banished from the 
court and eager to return: Struensee had just arrived there as travelling 
physician to the king. He writes, ‘ Your health will surely be re-established 
if you will only continue to keep your room. I do not as yet see clearly 
éiough to be able to tell you where the true source of your ailment lies, 
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but I am continually discovering happy symptoms and infallible expedients.’ 
This, and much more, Rantzau promptly copied for the behoof of his 
political confederate. W. R. Reppaway. 


Mémoires de Barthélemy, 1768-1819. Publiés par Jacques DE DAMPIERRE. 
(Paris: Plon, 1914.) 


THE time and manner of the composition of these memoirs give them un- 
usual value. They were written by Barthélemy soon after his escape from 
Guiana and return to Europe. They were revised after he had obtained 
permission to re-enter France and had recovered his voluminous papers, 
but they were never published. Thus they are presumably more accurate 
than the common run of memoirs written largely from uncertain recollec- 
tion or published with a view to immediate effect. These memoirs are also 
highly interesting for the light which they shed upon the diplomatic 
history of France before and after the Revolution, and on the affairs of the 
Directory during the months which preceded the coup @’ Etat of 18 Fructidor. 

Born in 1747, Frangois Barthélemy was a nephew of the once famous 
abbé who wrote the Voyage du jeune Anacharsis and enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Choiseul. He began his diplomatic career as secretary to the 
French ambassador in Sweden, at first St. Priest, afterwards Vergennes. 
Barthélemy has much to say about the feud of the Hats and the Caps and 
the daring stroke by which Gustavus III restored the power of the Crown. 
For his second chief Barthélemy conceived a strong dislike. Vergennes, he 
allows, had judgement, industry, and knowledge. But he was small- 
minded and low-spirited, ungracious and chilling towards subordinates, 
fit enough to be head clerk in the foreign office, quite unfit to be foreign 
minister. From Stockholm Barthélemy was transferred to Vienna. There 
he gives us some amusing tales about the arrogance of Kaunitz. He lets 
us see his own dislike of Joseph II. From Vienna he passed to London, 
where he seems to have been happier than in any other post. He liked 
England and admired its prosperity. He attracted the favourable notice 
of George III. He also formed an attachment to an Irish lady which, it 
should seem, was frustrated by their poverty, but which he constantly 
cherished in memory. With all his kindly feeling towards England, 
Barthélemy condemns the commercial treaty of 1786 and shares the common 
royalist belief that we intrigued to envenom the Revolution. At last, in 
1792, Barthélemy was recalled in order to take the place of French minister 
in Switzerland. Here begins the most curious and instructive part of the 
memoirs. 

Barthélemy was not of noble birth; he thought that his services had 
not always obtained their due reward, and he considered that in foreign, 
as in domestic affairs, Louis XVI and his ministers had shown deplorable 
weakness. He was nevertheless an unswerving royalist and a steady foe 

_ of the Revolution. The Swiss had long stood in the most intimate relation 
with the French Crown. Barthélemy tells us that in the catholic cantons 
almost every person who had any share in the government received a 
French pension, and that France was still paying to the Swiss debts con- 
tracted in the sixteenth century. Thus the fall of the monarchy with its 
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accompaniments, the slaughter of the Swiss guards and the disbanding of 
the Swiss regiments, was a grievous shock to Swiss interests and feelings. 
It was also a shock to Barthélemy. But he did not venture to resign. 
The Assembly commanded all public servants to remain at their posts. 
Barthélemy had numerous relatives at home who might suffer if he dis- 
obeyed. Accordingly, while he refused to present his new credentials, 
he remained in fact French envoy to the Confederation. He liked Switzer- 
land. He says that the good roads, the neat towns, the well-tilled farms, 
the smiling countryside, recalled his impressions of England. He therefore 
laboured unceasingly to preserve good relations between France and the 
Cantons. 

His post became doubly critical with the progress of the European war. 
To France Swiss neutrality was vital, and the Swiss only desired to remain 
neutral. But the overbearing conduct of the French Republic imperilled 
this neutrality, the more so as Austria applied pressure upon her side. 
Barthélemy, who did his utmost to thwart the revolutionary propaganda 
in Switzerland, lets us see where this propaganda found openings. Thus 
the shores of the lake of Zurich, then as now, were studded with industrious 
and thriving villages. But the villagers might sell their goods only to 
citizens of Zurich, and were wholly debarred from entering the church or 
the army. The magistrates of Bern, he writes, were wise and upright, but 
arrogant to their subjects. In those bailiwicks which now form the canton 
of Ticino the ruling cantons were tyrannous and justice was openly venal. 
Although the French government must have known Barthélemy’s opinions, 
it must also have recognized his merit, as he was chosen to negotiate the 
famous treaties of Bale. He says what we can well believe, that he tried 
to make the terms endurable for Prussia and for Spain. He certainly 
betrays not the least satisfaction at having obtained for France the boundary 
of the Rhine. He expressly repudiates the doctrine of the natural limits, 
although we may wonder whether he would have been equally philo- 
sophical had the monarchy, not the republic, been victorious. 

Bonaparte’s victories and the French domination in northern Italy 
made it still harder for Barthélemy to protect the Swiss from his country- 
men. Soldiers, he observes, are, like children, pitiless, especially to the 
weak. He says that his intolerable position alone induced him to accept 
election as one of the five Directors. With evil forebodings he took his 
seat among colleagues whom he detested. He could not have conceived, 
he writes, the brutality of Reubell, the ignorance of Barras, and the 
metaphysical twaddle of Larevelliére-Lepaux. Carnot, he allows, was 
the advocate of dignity, of decency, of logic, and usually of justice. 
With Carnot Barthélemy as a rule acted. But even with Carnot 
his relations were not cordial. Carnot distrusted Barthélemy as a 
royalist and thought that the majority in the councils were going too 
fast. Barthélemy could not forget that Carnot had been a member of 
the Committee of Public Safety. Barthélemy has much to say regarding 
the negotiation with England in the summer of 1797, and all confirms the 
- view that the three Directors were bent on prolonging the war. 

Barthélemy lays the blame of the coup d’Etat of 18 Fructidor upon 
Carnot’s want of insight and resolution. He complains that, when the 
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crisis drew near, Carnot, although warned, gave him no intimation of 
danger. Notwithstanding, he discovered a few hours before what was 
going to happen, but as he feared nothing worse than privation of office, 
he stood his ground. In the journey to Rochefort and the voyage to 
Guiana, he and his fellow prisoners were treated with much brutality, but 
they also received notable proofs of private compassion. Then follows an 
interesting account of his stay in Guiana and his escape. His inhospitable 
reception on reaching England he ascribes to Windham, who had been 
prejudiced against him by Wickham, formerly our envoy in Switzerland, 
and so an old antagonist of Barthélemy. It is unfortunate that a letter 
from Windham here printed did not undergo careful revision, for, as it 
stands, it is not English. The revolution of Brumaire restored Barthélemy, 
like so many other exiles, and the First Consul made him a senator. Talley- 
rand named him President of the Senate in 1814. But, though he survived 
to 1830, Barthélemy’s real career closed on 18 Fructidor. He was a man of. 
considerable talent, too gentle, too pacific, too scrupulous, for the iron age 
upon which he was thrown. The charming story here told of his faithful 
servant, Le Tellier, shows what true affection he could inspire and feel. 
F. C. Montaaue. 


The Passing of the Great Reform Bill. By J. R. M. Butter. (London : 
Longmans, 1914.) 


Tue history of the great crisis in our national life which culminated in 
the passing of the reform bill of 1832 is worthily treated by Mr. Butler. 
He has mastered the many authorities, both in print and manuscript, 
which are necessary for a complete representation of his subject, and has 
used them in the construction of a work which, though somewhat too 
lengthy, is pleasant to read, for it is written in a style at once lively and 
sober. He has clearly distinguished between the characters and tendencies 
of the various movements in the agitation for reform, and his estimates 
of men are generally just and sympathetic, exhibiting a knowledge of 
human nature and an appreciation of the influence of circumstances. 
His first chapter records the movements for parliamentary reform to the 
split in the tory party consequent on their leaders’ change of front with 
reference to catholic emancipation. At first’ directed agaiast the power of 
the Crown, the efforts for reform died away when the abuses arising from 
or closely connected with the king’s personal government were mitigated. 
New and wider ideas were born of the French revolution: the reformers 
based their measures ‘ rather on the claims of the people than the iniquities 
of the Crown or the borough-mongers’. After the secession of the Portland 
whigs democratic ideas could find expression in parliament only through 
Fox and his few followers, but Mr. Butler seems to us to go too far in 
consequently ascribing to the Foxites the salvation of the country ‘ from 
a class war waged with lawless violence’. When pointing out the disor- 
ganization of parties brought about by Canning’s accession to the premier- 
ship, he examines Grey’s motives in refusing to support him, and shows 
that, though they were various, Grey was chiefly influenced by his desire to 
preserve the tradition of the whig party, and that he thus provided for 
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its future return to power with himself as its leader. His friendly neutra- 
hty towards the duke of Wellington’s government and his shrinking from 
stirring the question of reform are explained by an interesting analysis 
of -his character and political principles. The whig revival was largely 
due to Althorp and gained vigour by the death of George IV. Excluded 
from office by the duke, the party became actively hostile ; Huskisson’s 
death made it possible for the Canningites to join it, and Grey declared 
the necessity of a moderate reform. Meanwhile, extra-parliamentary 
agitation was proceeding at a great pace. Attwood founded the ‘ political 
union’ at Birmingham ; Place, whose ability and unselfish devotion to the 
public good are fully acknowledged here, was using on behalf of reform 
means similar to those by which he had forwarded the cause of combina- 
tion among workmen, and Cobbett and less respectable demagogues were 
exciting, by writings and speeches, a spirit of revolt among the operatives 
of the north and the agricultural labourers of the south. The effects on 
the country of the days of July, the outbreak of violence, and the duke’s 
unbending opposition to reform brought the tory administration to an end. 
At this point Mr. Butler interpolates in his narrative an excellent 
account of the ‘ undercurrents’ of the reform movement, pointing out the 
condition of the working classes in 1830, the causes of their irritation 
against their rulers, and the influence on them of trades unionism and 
co-operative views, and above all of the knowledge of their strength, 
revealed to them by the events in France and Belgium. Before Grey and 
his colleagues could deal with reform they had to restore order Rick- 
burning and similar outrages had been succeeded in the southern counties 
by organized riots and attacks on property. Mr. Butler's remarks on 
Melbourne’s work in combating this state of things are, we think, unjust. 
At that crisis Melbourne’s duty was not to show sympathy with the poor, 
but to punish insurgents and other dangerous criminals and to deliver 
peaceable men from the spoiling of their goods and from well-grounded 
ears of further violence. It was happy for the country that he did his 
duty, for it is not true that the repression he applied was ‘ futile’; indeed, 
after saying that it was, Mr. Butler virtually contradicts himself, for he goes 
on, ‘terrorisation might prevent riots and the breaking of machinery, 
but it could never stop the firing of ricks under cloak of night.’ It is 
true that there was some recrudescence of rick-burning in the autumn of 
the next year, but the condition of the southern counties then was very 
different from what it was when Melbourne took over the home office. 
After recording the success of the government in the general election 
of 1831, Mr. Butler examines the opinions and ideas of the time with 
reference to the bill. It was more extensive than was expected, for Grey 
considered that a wide measure would advance the realization of the 
ideals he believed in; that by granting reform on a generous scale the 
whigs would secure the proper influence of the aristocracy and would 
permanently settle a dangerous question. The arguments of the tories and 
the answers of the reformers are well set forth. Faithful to the idea that 
property is the necessary qualification for political power, the framers of 
the bill gave the predominance everywhere to the middle classes as suffi- 
ciently educated to use the privilege of the vote with discretion. For some 
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time the radicals, and especially the London radicals, whether primarily 
desirous of political or social change, showed little enthusiasm for the bill ; 
for many of them saw that while it reconciled the middle class to the gentry, 
it was likely to involve their own permanent exclusion from power. In 
Birmingham, however, the work of the agitators on behalf of the bill was 
easy, for there Attwood’s influence was supreme, and the town had a 
certain unity of feeling. As the struggle went on the demand for the bill 
became national, and after its rejection by the Lords was made by the 
lower class in ways which greatly embarrassed the government—by riots 
and inflammatory meetings of political unions. 

The ministers were unable to control the supporters of their own 
policy, and their impotence in the face of the unions is forcibly exhibited 
here. In his account of the last phases of the struggle Mr. Butler shows 
admirable insight and not less admirable fairness in dealing with the 
wavering attitude of the king and the simple and steadfast conduct of the 
duke. As regards the creation of peers the king had repeatedly promised 
his ministers to act up ‘ to the full exigency of the case’. Neither he nor 
they expected that they would have to ask him to be prepared to create 
from fifty to sixty peers, but the largeness of their final demand was not 
their fault. There is something to be said in his defence, and it is said 
here, but Mr. Butler follows Peel in deciding that he should not have been 
false to his word. The failure of the duke’s negotiations for the formation 
of a government forced him to renew his pledge, and Sir Herbert Taylor’s 
interference saved him from the necessity of fulfilling it and brought the 
crisis toa peaceful end. Mr. Butler concludes with an interesting specula- 
tion as to what probably would have happened if a tory ministry had 
been formed after the defeat of the government on Lord Lyndhurst’s 
amendment. -Only oné unimportant misprint appears to have escaped 
his notice—on p. 86, for ‘ was’ read ‘ were’, but an ambiguous sentence 
(p. 167), which may be taken to mean that Cobbett escaped conviction 
at his trial in July 1831 through some legal difficulty, should be amended. 

W. Hunt. 


Les Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-1. Recueil de Documents 
publié par le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, vols. vii-ix (1 September, 
1865—1 June, 1866). (Paris: Fickler, 1913-14.) 


Tuis voluminous collection of dispatches, carefully executed in the details 
of production,! drags its length along at such rate of speed as is possible, 
and leaves to the historian of the future the task of discriminating between 
the true and the fallacious in the comments, conjectures, and prophecies 
with which it overflows. Vols. vii-ix cover the period of expectancy and 
apprehension from the morrow of the conclusion of the Gastein Convention 
to a date preceding by a bare fortnight the actual outbreak of the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866. The earliest of these three volumes is mainly 
filled with the reports of French diplomacy on the immediate, and above 


? One or two of the dispatches from Lord Clarendon to Lord Cowley are, however, 
headed ‘ Lord Clarendon and Lord Cowley’, and in one of these ‘Son Excellence’ 
is twice rendered ‘ Her Excellency’. 
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all with attempts to guess at the ulterior, consequences of Bismarck’s 
great coup. For assuch the Gastein agreement must assuredly be described, 
rather because of the all but insuperable difficulties inherent in it, than 
notwithstanding them; and few historians will now be found to concur 
in the opinion of Comte de Clermont-Tonnerre, French military attaché 
at Berlin, that, in concluding it, Prussia wasted time. On the other hand, 
modern political ethics can hardly be said to warrant Lord Russell’s 
designation of it as ‘infamous’. The epithet, in the present instance, 
chiefly serves to illustrate the incidental remark of Meroux de Valois, the 
assiduous and quick-witted French consular agent at Kiel, as to the 
amenity and elegance of Lord Russell’s epistolary manner. It afterwards, 
in a confidential letter addressed to Count Apponyi, marred the effect of 
representations on the subject of the cession of Venetia repeatedly addressed 
to the Austrian ambassador by Lord Clarendon. At Berlin there were 
perhaps other reasons which help to account for the scantness of the 
attention paid in this period to British diplomatic efforts ; of the chief 
and most sustained of these a word will be said below. On the other 
hand, the attitude of France which had without loss of time through 
Drouyn de Lhuys openly disapproved of the Gastein Convention, was one 
of very keen speculative interest both at Berlin, where Benedetti, not- 
withstanding his reiterated belief in the possibility of Bismarck’s downfall, 
was treated very freely to those half-confidences in which few ministers have 
ever allowed themselves to indulge in similar fashion, and at Vienna, where 
the more impetuous Duc de Gramont was a ready listener to the com- 
munications and hints of Count Mensdorff. Drouyn de Lhuys’s own 
dispatches suggest, with a certain pedantry of form which cannot have 
lightened the labours of his agents, a reserve, unavoidable no doubt in 
many cases, but, in one instance at least, rather bitterly deprecated by 
Benedetti. This faithful, and in general not less skilful, servant of his 
government complains that the dumbness thus imposed upon himself is 
misinterpreted at Berlin, and more especially hy Bismarck, who contrasts 
it, rightly or wrongly, with the indiscreet and hostile language of the 
majority of the other French diplomatic agents in Germany. 

It cannot be denied that this was the heyday of the lesser representa- 
tives of a diplomatic system which was soon to undergo considerable con- 
traction. A conspicuous type of this class, as here introduced to us, is 
Baron Forth-Rouen at Dresden, whose ears were always open and whose pen 
was never at rest; it should, however, be added, that the copiousness and 
freespokenness of his communications is largely accounted for by the fact 
of his being so near to the very accessible presence of the indefatigable 
Baron Beust, the central figure of ‘federal’ statesmanship. It cannot 
be averred that French statesmanship did much in these nine months 
of gestation to hasten or to retard the deliberately, but far from rashly, 
provocative policy of Prussia towards Austria, or, again, to aid or to hamper 
the former power in its overtures to France’s protégée Italy, and in the 
transactions preceding the alliance of April 1866. In spite of the strangely 
erroneous prediction of one of the most enlightened among the ministers 
of the lesser German states—whose political views were far removed from 
those of a Dalwigk or a Varnbiiler—Minister von Watzdorf at Weimar 
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(supposing it to be correctly given in Baron de Belcastel’s dangerous 
dispatch), that in the case of a war with France she would no longer be 
withstood by a united Germany, the tone of the French diplomatic agents 
is not, on the whole, excessively self-confident. The Emperor Napoleon’s 
proposal of a congress in 1863 had been rejected ; the Dano-German War 
of 1864 had been undertaken against his wish; and in the settlement of 
the Rumanian troubles by the election of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern 
the emperor’s had not been the decisive word. In the Danish question, 
French influence was, after the decisive result of the war of 1864, more or 
less wasted on the North-Schleswig difficulty, which was, after all, of 
secondary importance. In the curious intrigue—if the account of it is 
to be credited—for inducing Prussia to give up North-Schleswig in return 
for the Danish Antilles, the French government can hardly be supposed 
to have had a finger; the later Franco-British suggestion of an exchange 
by Austria of Venetia for the Danubian principalities before their future 
had been decided, fell to the ground when disapproved by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph; of the ultimate fate of a similar proposal personally 
favoured by him, which might have stopped all future Servian questions, 
we hear nothing. On the other hand, as late as April 1866, Drouyn de 
Lhuys, though with infinite caution, takes up a suggestion of Count 
Mensdorff that Austria might find her compensation for the transfer of 
Venetia in Germany, or possibly towards the right bank of the Save 
river (?) for future favourable consideration, should ‘ eventualities at 
present too uncertain . . . be removed from the domain of hypothesis ’— 
a refinement of diplomatic periphrasis unfamiliar to modern white papers. 
So late as 28 May 1866, Comte de Reiser communicates the opinion of the 
Hanoverian minister, Count Platen (who in the same letter is reported 
to have said that ‘ France has the same interest in opposing German unity 
as we have ourselves’), that Austria might, for example, accept the 
Hohenzollern principalities, plus a large part of Silesia, in exchange for 
Venetia, and her share in the duchies. 

Altogether, it is tolerably evident that the influence of the policy of the 
Tuileries, not perhaps always quite clear even to the Quai d’Orsay, was on 
the wane, and that its chief agents trusted a good deal—if not to the 
chapter of accidents, at least to the force of currents over which neither 
they nor their master could exercise the slightest control. Benedetti’s 
chief hope for a change in Prussian policy to a less aggressive mood or 
‘system ’, seems, from first to last, to have lain in the ill-will felt towards 
Bismarck both by the liberal party at large (whose partial transformation 
was only beginning) and powerful personages at court or in close relation 
to it—the four crowned Bavarian princesses in particular. This ill will, 
and the difficulty of obtaining the king’s assent to his minister’s more 
and more resolute policy might, it was believed, after all end in his super- 
session by von der Goltz, with whom he was never au mieux, despite the 
necessity of the closest understanding between them, or some other less 
truculent statesman. As an open conflict between the two great German 
powers became more and more imminent, without the king’s trust in 
Bismarck’s counsels showing any visible sign of giving way, Benedetti, 
in a remarkable dispatch dated 18 May, and describing public opinion as 
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more and more opposed to war, at last comes to the conclusion that 
Bismarck’s dismissal would not solve the difficulty of the situation and 
might lead to the abdication of the king himself. 

The later of the volumes now before us are full of interest as showing 
the gradual advances in Bismarck’s policy, and more especially the 
circumstances in which he made up his mind to play the card of federal 
reform, at the very time when his opponents were seeking to hand over the 
decision of the initial difficulty—the future of the Elbe duchies—to the 
Federal Diet. Here the prospect of a majority on the Austrian side such 
as on 9 May supported the Saxon motion at the Diet calling upon Prussia 
to put herself in the right with the demands of the Federal Act (art.*xi), 
steadily improved, and the uncertainty in the attitude of Bavaria, 
whose minister von der Pfordten for a time could not refrain from an 
attempt to play a controlling part, came to a natural end. But into these 
and other matters of importance upon which light, sometimes more copious 
than clear, is thrown by the dispatches in the later two of these volumes, 
no space remains for entering here. Reference must, however, be made to 
the ample evidence furnished in a series of dispatches beginning with 
Benedetti’s of 18 March 1866, and concerning the endeavour of Great Britain 
to take advantage of the declaration on mediation previous to hostilities 
adopted by a conference of plenipotentiaries of the Great Powers at Paris 
on 14 April 1856, and afterwards acceded to by a large number of other 
states. Lord Clarendon, as he informed Prince de La Tour d’Auvergne, 
was not unaware that Her Majesty’s government was more unpopular 
at Berlin than any other foreign government, and he had therefore never 
thought of making a formal offer of mediation to Prussia; but Lord 
Augustus Loftus was, apparently some time in March, authorized to 
suggest the idea of mediation to Bismarck and even to the king, and 
to mention the readiness of the British government to employ its good 
offices. Bismarck and, it was stated, the king himself, received the 
suggestion not unfavourably ; but the former pointed out that it ought, 
perhaps, to have been made to Austria. France seems to have held aloof 
from this negotiation ; but when, at the beginning of May, war was more 
imminent than ever, it seems to have been the French foreign office which 
first suggested through Lord Cowley the idea of a congress. This the 
British government did not reject, though it preferred a joint appeal on 
the part of France and Great Britain, in which it suggested that Russia 
should be invited to join. In the end, the three powers agreed upon the 
terms on which they would invite Austria, Prussia, and the Germanic 
Confederation to take part in a ‘ conference on the matters that threaten 
to trouble the peace of Europe, and the invitations sent out on May 24’. 
(The terms conference and congress are both used in the correspondence.) 
They comprised ‘the questions of the Elbe duchies, of the Italian 
“ difference ”, and of the reforms to be applied to the federal pact, in so far 
as they might affect the balance of Europe. The Prussian government 
readily accepted the invitation, and, though not conceding that the Elbe 
duchies question menaced the peace of Europe, and contending that the 
menacing attitude of Austria was the real starting-point of the existing 
complication, wag prepared to assent to the inclusion of the former question 
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in the programme of the conference, which it hoped would be opened 
without loss of time. The Austrian government, while hoping to be able 
to send a plenipotentiary, could not do so unless the question of cession of 
Venetia were excluded from the deliberations of the proposed conference, 
and unless it were stipulated that none of the powers invited to it should 
obtain any increase of power or territory. Such was the state of things 
on 1 June 1866. Four days later the final rupture was a certainty. 
A. W. Warp. 
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Short Notices 


Tue first edition of The Early History of India from 600 2.c. to the 
Muhammadan Conquest, by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, was reviewed by us 
in 1906 (ante, xxi. 136 f.), and the second was noticed in 1908 (xxiii. 607). 
We are glad to call attention to the appearance of a third edition (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1914) with further revision and enlargement. A. 


The first emperor of India known to history, as distinguished from myth 
or legend, was Asoka’s grandfather, Chandragupta Maurya, called Sandra- 
koptos or Sandracottus by the Greek and Roman authors. Shortly after 
the departure of Alexander the Great, that is to say in or about 322 B.c., 
he attained supreme power by the aid of a wily Brahman named Kautilya. 
Many quotations in Sanskrit literature testified to the former existence 
of a treatise attributed to Kautilya and entitled Arthasdstra, the Science 
of Polity. But the book itself was lost for centuries. A few years ago 
the librarian of the Maharaéja of Mysore discovered a copy, and other 
manuscripts were subsequently unearthed. Mr. Shamasastry, the librarian, 
then made and published a rough translation which attracted much 
attention among students of ancient Indian history. Careful criticism 
demonstrated satisfactorily that the treatise really is old, and that it may 
be assigned confidently to the age of Alexander the Great. In the first 
volume of his Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (based on the ‘ Arthasdstra’ 
of Kautilya) (London: Longmans, 1914), Mr. Narendra Nath Law gives 
some account of Kautilya’s remarkable treatise. The book appeals 
tather to learned Hindus and professors of Sanskrit than to the general 
reader—indeed, it would not be fully intelligible to a reader unable to 
read the Sanskrit character. Nor does Mr. Law do full justice to the 
interest of the treatise, which, as Dr. F. W. Thomas has observed, sheds 
‘more light upon the realities of ancient India, especially as concerns 
administration, law, trade, war, and peace, than any text which we 
possess’. Mr. Law dwells too much on minor details and so misses the 
real value of the book. He fails to notice that the treatise, although it 
may possibly have been written after the establishment of the Maurya 
empire, deals with the state of things that existed before that event 
occurred. It depicts the political conditions of India in the time of 
Alexander the Great, when the whole country was filled with a multitude 
of petty states engaged in an unceasing struggle for existence. The 
author instructs his royal pupil how to fight for his own hand with 
absolute disregard of all moral rules or considerations. He is not 
interested in the ethical prescriptions of the Dharmasdstras, like the so- 
called ‘ Laws of Manu ’, written by idealists. He is brutally practical, and 
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openly advocates the practice of every form of villauy for reasons of state. 
His procedure in criminal cases is based on the extensive use of judicial 
torture, on the principle that ‘those whose guilt is believed to be true 
shall be subject to torture ’, of which there were eighteen kinds, including 
seven varieties of whipping. On the whole, Kautilya confirms the accuracy 
of the information about the state of India recorded by Megasthenes and 
Arrian. V.A.8. 


Although partly concerned with questions of textual criticism and 
grammatical interpretation, Mr. T. Rice Holmes’s edition of Caesar, de 
Bello Gallico (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1914), calls for some notice in this 
Review, if only because it marks the fitting completion of the task which 
the author set himself many years ago ; and those who possess Mr. Holmes’s 
earlier works and have traced in them the history of Caesarian study 
during the last quarter of a century will be glad to find a place for it upon 
their shelves. A reviewer may be excused if he turns first of all to the pages 
upon which we read Mr. Holmes’s very last words on Itius Portus. They 
run as follows: ‘ The upshot of the matter is this. The balance of 
probability is greatly in favour of Boulogne; but unless the question 
is settled by excavating for traces of the Roman camps, an element of 
doubt, however slight, will remain.’ This is no place to reopen the con- 
troversy ; and in fact whatever needs to be said on the subject is very 
candidly and clearly stated by Mr. Holmes himself in the pages which 
precede the paragraph just quoted. But we should not be surprised if 
some readers were tempted to draw a different conclusion, viz. that the 
balance of probability is somewhat in favour of Wissant. A word may be 
said on one other controversial topic. Mr. Holmes is still convinced 
that the problem of Caesar’s bridge over the Rhine has been solved by 
Mr. Stanley Hall. It would be pleasant to share his certainty ; but we 
cannot believe that so important an element in the trestles as the pair 
of tie-beams introduced in Mr. Hal]’s reconstruction would have been 
passed over without erplicit mention by Caesar, for to translate revinctis 
‘having a diagonal tie’ is very forced. That the fibulae were of the 
nature of ‘ dogs’, on the other hand, is an eminently likely suggestion ; 
but if so, they may well have been employed in the way that Mr. Kitson 
Clark has conjectured. H. 8S. J. 


That France possesses a wonderful natural system of waterways is 
known to every geographer. The historian has been less anxious to inquire 
how that system has affected the history and development of France. 
Even M. Louis Bonnard, in his Navigation intérieure de la Gaule a Vépoque 
romaine (Paris: Picard, 1913), has not carried the quest very far. In 
his opening chapters he sketches clearly and usefully the ‘ hydrography ’ 
of Gaul and the uses to which the Romans put its rivers. When he passes, 
in ch..iv, to discuss individual rivers, he seems to prove too much. The 
Romans, he argues, had regular river traffic on nearly thirty streams, 
including even the wayward Durance, but they did very little to aid that 
traffic by engineering works; hardly any harbours or wharves or store- 
houses have left traces behind them. While it is plain, in a general way, 
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that at least, on some large rivers, notably the Sadne and Rhone, commerce’ 
made active use of barges and lighters, one cannot help suspecting that 
(e.g.) the nautae Druentici cannot have been a very important guild.’ 
M. Bonnard quotes a good many inscriptions, but hardly in such a way 
as to suit either the professed epigraphist or the ordinary reader. He also 
gives some eighteen illustrations of monuments connected with river 
navigation, not all of them from Roman Gaul; but he adds no maps 
or plans. It may be that the material is not yet available for an archaeo- 
logical sketch of the Romano-Gaulish river traffic. B. 


In Babylon of Egypt, a Study in the History of Old Cairo (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1914), which may be described as a companion 
volume to The Treaty of Misr in Tabari (ante, xxviii. 802), Dr. A. J. 
Butler discusses the history of the name Babylon, which is very 
prominent at the time of the Arab conquest of Egypt, and by an 
exhaustive comparison of authorities concludes that the name first 
belonged to a fortress, perhaps of Babylonian origin, on the height 
known as Ar Rasad, from which it spread northwards as far as the suburbs 
of Heliopolis, but that the fortress of Babylon known to the Byzantines 
and Arabs was that built by Trajan at Kasr ash Shama‘ on the Nile, and that 
after the conquest the name Babylon became restricted to this fortress, 
the town being known by the new designation of Fustat. At p. 59, n. 3, 
‘Or. 26100’ should be ‘ Add. 26100’, and there is some error in the 
reference to De Goeje’s edition of the geographical work of Al Mas‘udi 
(p. 60, n. 1), no such passage occurring at the place mentioned. It is 
strange that the name of the patriarch Apollinaris (pp. 14, 18) puzzles 
Dr. Butler. From any list of Alexandrine patriarchs he could have learned 
that he held the see from 550 to 569. E. W. B. 


The statement on the title-page of Signor Guido Mengozzi’s very 
learned volume, La Citta italiana nell’ alto medio evo, Il periodo lombardo- 
franco (Rome: Loescher, 1914), that it deals with the Lombard and 
Frankish periods of Italian history, is misleading, for it in fact ranges over 
all periods from the earliest times to the thirteenth century, and therefore 
covers much the same ground as Mayer’s Italienische Verfassungsgeschichte.1 
The author’s method is, however, not the same as that of Mayer, for he 
relies almost entirely upon obscure legal distinctions between the city and 
its suburbs and between various forms of land-tenure, on which an 
enormous mass of information is collected ; and the conclusion at which 
he arrives is almost the opposite of Mayer’s, since he wholly rejects the 
theory of the continued existence of the Roman municipalities, and main- 
tains that the medieval communes grew out of an ancient informal meeting 
or contio of the citizens, which he asserts to be of pre-Roman origin, and 
which in Christian times was held in front of the church and fostered by 
the ecclesiastical authority, and, in contra-distinction to the Roman 
municipal assemblies, was confined to the citizens in the narrowest sense, 
i.e. the inhabitants of the city proper. With this assembly he seems to 
think that the assembly held for market-purposes and the military assembly 

1 See ante, vol. xxv, 144. 
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of the Lombards and Franks coalesced ; and he dates the formation of 
a civic council or magistracy from the institution of the scabini by Charles 
the Great. There is a strange confusion on p. 87 ff., where, though the 
author is discussing the meaning of ‘ infra’ in such phrases as ‘ infra 
civitatem’, in many of the examples cited the word is ‘intra’; and on 
p. 134 the Hungarians are spoken of as threatening Italy in the time of 
Charles the Great, where the expression used in the source to which he 
refers is ‘ gens Hunnorum alias Avares dicta’. E. W. B. 


In Early Wars of Wessex, by Albany F. Major, edited by the late 
Charles W. Whistler (Cambridge: University Press, 1913), the attempt is 
made to illustrate by topographical detail the slender literary evidence. 
The authors display a minute knowledge of the country with which they 
deal. The methods which are employed bear witness to the diffusion of 
archaeological studies since the time of Dr. Guest ; the book shows a proper 
sense of the necessity of excavation before the date of an earthwork can 
be established, nor do the authors cite fifteenth-century writings as of 
authority for sixth-century history. On the other hand, the treatment of 
place-names is quite uncritical, and the book deals at every point with 
difficult questions of identification. The authors do not show any under- 
standing of the development of sound-changes in local names, and in one 
most important case they have refused to follow the best of modern guides. 
Seventy pages are occupied with an account of the Wessex campaigns of 
876-8, which turns upon the identification of the Ethandun of the Chronicle 
with Edington near Glastonbury. The impossibility of this suggestion 
had already been conclusively proved by Mr. W. H. Stevenson in the notes 
to his edition of Asser. F. M.S. 


M. G. Margais’s Les Arabes en Berberie du XI° au XIV® Siécle (Paris: 
Leroux, 1913) is a serious attempt to investigate the early history of one 
important element of the population in North Africa. The author confines 
himself in the main to the French provinces, not touching on anything 
east of Tunisia more than is necessary if he is to explain how Arabs came 
to arrive at all en masse in the north-west. The great migration, with 
which the chapters of history here dealt with began, took place in the 
eleventh century of our era ; but in order to account for the irruption of so 
many Bedawis of pure Arab stock, M. Margais has to deal summarily with 
earlier events in Arabia and Egypt—with the reactionary movements 
which followed the death of the Prophet, with the fortunes of the Car- 
mathians of Bahrein, with the heritage of disorder which these left to 
Arabia, with the rising of the Muntafik and other tribes of the north-east 
of the peninsula against the disturbers of peace, and with the consequent 
departure of the Beni Solaym and the Beni Hilal for Egypt. These latter 
tribes, however, were neither the only nor the first large bodies of Bedawis 
to pass westwards. It is clear that throughout the eighth and ninth 
centuries Arabia had been producing more men than it could maintain. 
Its naturally high birth-rate had been heightened by the wealth and well- 
being which resulted from the early successes of militant Islam. But 
since these adventitious conditions could not increase sensibly its internal 
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production, a surplusage of vigorous humanity poured outwards from its 
frontiers for two centuries with little intermission, following for the most 
part the direction of Egypt, as the line of least resistance, till the narrow 
valley of the Lower Nile became overfull of lawless men. In the eleventh 
century, partly by the vigour and craft of the ruler of Egypt, partly by 
its own desire to reach richer raiding-grounds than the exhausted Nile 
lands could supply, the restless mass was prompted to move westward 
once more, distant Kairawan being its goal. Many Arabs had, indeed, 
established themselves in Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco earlier than this, 
and finding there a social system and custom closely akin to their own, 
had settled down and become in part Berberized. But it was the migration 
of the eleventh century which alone can be said to have Arabized the fertile 
districts of North Africa and made Arabs the predominant factor in their 
history. Therefore M. Marcais is fully justified in taking it as his starting- 
point. In his second part the author proceeds to sketch the history of the 
new-comers in Maghrib and Ifrikiya during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and in his third part summarizes their political and social state 
at the close of his period. Genealogical tables, a bibliography, and fairly 
full indexes—fuller than usual in a French book of this kind—complete 
the volume. Criticism of the facts and conclusions of M. Margais would 
demand specialist knowledge such as few possess, and the present reviewer 
cannot do more than call attention to a book which he has found interesting 
and instructive. D. G. H. 


In Annales du Midi, xxvi. 161-88, M. E. Duprat treats of ‘ un faux 
évéque d’Avignon’ by showing that the intercalation in all the official 
lists of a bishop Peter in 1225, between William of Monteux and.Nicolas 
of Corbie, was due to a lapsus calami, and justified by an apocryphal 
document. The ‘ Mélanges et documents’ published from time to time in 
these Annales throw valuable light on some by-ways of medieval history. 
This is notably the case with M. R. Latouche’s ‘ Un registre de P. Alégre, 
notaire & Castelsarrasin (1303-6) ’. England, a land where every one had 
his seal, was affected by the notarial system as little as any country in 
Europe. In the Toulousain, hard by Edward I’s Gascon possessions, the 
notary was indispensable for every contract and function of civil life. 
Alégre’s register of contracts drawn up by him is also interesting by being 
written in Provengal, and by its evidence of the opulence of Languedoc 
fifty years before the Black Prince’s raids. 2. 2. &. 


In L’ Inquisition en Dauphiné (Bibliothéque de Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
No. 206. Paris: Champion, 1914) M. Jean Marx describes the activities 
of the Holy Office from the fourteenth century to the beginning of the 
reign of Francis I against the Vaudois of the upper valleys of the Briangon- 
nais, and incidentally against the witches and sorcerers of the same districts. 
He has made good use of the departmental archives of the Isére and the 
Hautes-Alpes and of two registers of the proceedings of a royal commission 
of revision in 1506-8 in the Colbert collection in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
the Morland papers at Cambridge, and Ussher’s MSS. at Trinity College, 
Dublin. The book is a workmanlike account of the ordinary procedure 
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of the Inquisition, with full particulars of the appeal made by the Vaudois 
against the proceedings of the special papal delegate Alberto Cattaneo. 
It is interesting to note how completely the Inquisition and the Parlement 
of Grenoble played into each other’s hands in preventing justice being done 
to the Vaudois by Louis XI. M. Marx has unfortunately not had the benefit 
of the Abbé Vidal’s Bullaire (reviewed above, vol. xxix. 356), and is a little 
too much inclined to emend his documents. He spoils a good metaphor 
by reading occisionem for occationem (p. 154), and alters succwmbere and 
uncumbere to succubare and incubare. It could be wished that he had 
explained the so-called Hebrew sentences on pp. 220, 224. But we may 
be grateful for a good allowance of illustrative documents and a satis- 
factory index. It is surely a piece of carelessness to speak of Walter Map 
as a ‘moine anglais’: and we may suggest that St. Vincent Ferrier’s 
substitution of Vallis pura for Vallis puta may not be unconnected with 
the common confusion of r and ¢ found in many fifteenth-century documents 
and particularly in the papal registers. C. J. 


In preparing his essay on ‘The Financing of the Hundred Years’ War 
(Studies of the London School of Economics and Political Science, xxxv ; 
London: Constable, 1914) Mr. Schuyler B. Terry has attempted to deal 
with both printed and manuscript sources. The material that he has had 
before him is so rich and so little worked that any new study might be 
expected to afford a great deal of useful information. Unluckily, 


Mr. Terry has approached his difficult task without either the historical 
or the technical equipment indispensable for dealing with such material 
as the issue and receipt rolls, and without taking the necessary pains 
in dealing precisely with even the more accessible material, such as. is 
contained in the patent and close rolls. His details, also, are wanting in 
clarity and often not very relevant to his main theme, and his method 
and arrangement unsatisfactory. Misprints and errors of facts are so 
frequent that they suggest the book has been sent to the press 
ina hurry. A writer who habitually gets his personal and place-names 
wrong, who makes numerous mistakes when writing out a simple 
Latin or French sentence, and whose references to the calendars by no 
means invariably substantiate the points for which he quotes them, can 
hardly be trusted when dealing with such difficult documents as the 
receipt rolls. Indeed, Mr. Terry’s references to these are so vague 
and confusing that one cannot feel sure that he has grasped even such an 
elementary point as the fact that the ‘ exchequer years’ of Edward III’s 
reign always begin at Michaelmas, and therefore do not correspond to 
the ordinary ‘regnal’ years, beginning in January. Mr. Terry refers 
from time to time to a certain Appendix I of his book, which, though 
described in the contents as existing as an ‘ inset’, cannot be found any- 
where in either of the two copies in which we have searched for it. Again, 
the prudent historian must consider with great caution the figures given by 
Mr. Terry as regards loans, because, as Mr. Hilary Jenkinson has recently 
shown, mutuum in the receipt rolls sometimes means a genuine loan, and 
sometimes something quite different.1 No one, however, will severely 
1 See Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2nd ser., xxv. 29, 1913. 
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blame Mr. Terry for having imperfectly succeeded in his difficult task. He 
should primarily be censured for his repeated carelessness in matters which 
should be well within his ken, and for his many errors in dealing with 
the plain facts of history. His volume is published as one of the mono- 
graphs of writers connected with the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, and is stated to be edited by the director of that school. 
It cannot be said that in this instance the editor’s functions are very much 
in evidence. There is no index. The shortcomings of Mr. Terry’s book 
are the more to be regretted since the subject is an excellent one. Even 
as things are, the expert reader will derive many useful suggestions on 
such subjects as the process by which the Italian, German, and English 
banking firms competed with each other for the dubious profits of 
financing Edward III’s French campaigns; the fall of the Florentines, 
the withdrawal of the Germans, the gradual coming into prominence of 
the English companies, and their successful financing of the Crecy and 
Calais campaigns. But only experts can use with any profit a book so 
often unsound. a. 


M. André Giffard has edited for the Société d’Histoire du droit normand 
the Ordonnances de J .d’ Ableiges pour les Métiers @ Evreux, 1385-1387 (Caen: 
Jouan, 1913). These ordinances were issued by Jacques d’Ableiges as 
bailiff of Evreux, and have survived in a fifteenth-century manuscript, 
Vatican 4790, of his most important work, the Grand Coutumier de France. 
Very short, they give an unusually clear and vivid idea of market law ina 
French city in the fourteenth century. The ordinance upon the sale of fish 
is especially interesting, with its distinctions between the fish caught in 
different tides, and its exposure of the devices adopted by retailers for 
running up the price. On the whole, the ordinances show a marked prefer- 
ence for the interests of the consumer. M. Giffard prefixes to his text 
a brief, but learned and adequate, introduction. ae. m2, 


In Pope John the Twenty-Third and Master John Hus of Bohemia 
(London: Constable, 1910) Mr. Eustace J. Kitts continues the story 
begun in his earlier volume In the Days of the Councils, already dealt with 
in this Review (xxv. 770). The criticism there made holds good of the 
present work. There is much merit in the vigorous presentation of a very 
complicated period; but ‘the indiscriminate citation of original and 
secondary authorities, and the almost culpable carelessness about proper 
names, coupled with too free a use of the figure antonomasia, make it 
difficult to recommend the book either to the unlearned layman or to the 
professed student of history. It serves no useful purpose to speak of the 
abbot of Podiobonizo; or to allude to Zabarella as ‘the Cardinal-Deacon 
Francescus Cosma and Damianus’, or to the bishop of Cork as ‘ Patrick 
Cortagensis ’. Mr. Kitts shows a certain lack of flair for ‘common form’ 
in his remarks (on p. 226) that ‘ war, hospitality, and tempest were the 
ruin of many a monastery ’, and he can hardly be right in supposing that 
the ‘Schoten Church’ at Constance was so called from the ‘ Rubbish 
Heaps (Schoten) outside the town to the west’ (p. 239). In the articles 
against Wycliffe and John XXIII, quoted from von der Hardt, the rendering 
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of the abbreviation for et as que is likely to puzzle the reader : the articles 
against Hus quoted from Palacky are, on the other hand, correctly printed. 
C. J. 


In Annales du Midi, xxv. 429-52, the veteran M. Antoine Thomas 
publishes valuable Nouveaux Documents sur les Etats provinciaux de la 
Haute-Marche (1418-46), which enable him to correct and add largely to 
the account given by him in 1879 in his Etats provinciaux de la France 
centrale sous Charles VII. t. ¥. T. 


Mr. J. A. Williamson, in the preface to his Maritime Enterprise, 1485- 
1558 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913), points out that, whereas the 
discoveries of the period have been extensively discussed, commerce 
has been somewhat neglected except by Schanz, whose much-used 
book has never been translated. This raises hopes of some marked 
improvement on Schanz ; but the hopes remain unsatisfied. The opening 
chapters on Henry VII are not striking, and the treatment of Henry’s com- 
mercial policy is inferior to that of Dr. Cunningham. Much more valuable 
and original is the account of the fall of the Hanse (to 1560), which has not 
to bear comparison with Schanz, as his narrative closes in 1547. We are 
not aware that any account of Anglo-Hanse relations from 1547 to 1560 
at all equal to Mr. Williamson’s has yet appeared, though he might have 
improved the setting of this narrative by further reference to German 
Hanseatic literature, or even by reference to Dr. Cunningham’s second 
volume. Nor has Mr. Williamson, in another connexion, made use of 
Dr. Scott’s results, though the relevant volume of Dr. Scott’s Early 
History of Joint Stock Companies appeared in 1910. Had he done so 
he would hardly have found it ‘ important’ (p. 312), in reference to the 
expedition of Chancellor and Willoughby in 1553, to ‘ emphasize the 
fact that this new company of ‘‘ Merchant Adventurers of England for 
discovery of lands .. . unknown” was an organization quite distinct from 
and independent of the old Merchant Adventurers who exported cloth 
to the Low Countries’. It is very doubtful whether a rise in cloth-prices 
between 1511 and 1535 can safely be traced to ‘ the continuous increase in 
the bulk of the precious metals in circulation’ (p. 153), and the discussion 
of the effects of Henry VII’s ‘ Navigation’ policy, on pp. 209-14, is 
somewhat self-contradictory. The Act of 1489 relating to the Gascon 
trade is said to have ‘ remained in full operation for more than sixty years ’, 
and to have ‘ produced a mercantile revival’. A few pages later we have 
references to Henry VIII's use of licences in contravention of the act, and 
to the Act of 1540, which stated that both that of 1489 and its successor 
of 1531 ‘ had been neglected’. There has been so much loose statement 
by historians as to the effects of navigation acts that one is justified in 
demanding more careful treatment than this. Mr. Williamson’s discussion 
of the evidence as to the Cabots’ voyages is, however, close and penetrating. 
He holds the view that there were three distinct expeditions, and his 
argument carries conviction. Less novel, but equally interesting, are his 
chapters on the early voyages and schemes for colonization in Newfound- 
land ; on the Spanish and Mediterranean trade ; on the African voyages 
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and on the White Sea discoveries. Full use is made of neglected sections 
in Hakluyt, and documentary evidence is employed when available. 
The closing chapters of the book deal with shipping and the navy. Here 
Mr. Williamson has had specialist predecessors; but to the general or 
economic historian his summary of known facts and his own contributions 
should be of considerable service. J. H.C. 


In his doctoral thesis, Essai sur la Langue de Sir Thomas More, d’aprés 
ses (Euvres anglaises (Paris: Didier, 1914), M. Joseph Delcourt is mainly 
occupied with linguistic studies. But he prefaces his essay with a sketch 
of More’s life and writings, for which, though he necessarily traverses 
well-trodden ground, he has had the advantage—rare amongst More’s 
biographers—of a minute and penetrating acquaintance with the English 
works. Besides this he has two appendixes which will serve the historical 
student. In the first he brings together twenty-two English letters of 
More ; two of which have not been printed before. In the second he gives 
a careful bibliography of More’s English writings of all sorts, dealing with 
manuscripts as well as printed books. A complete critical edition of 
More’s works, English and Latin, has long been wanted; but the immensity 
of the task has deterred scholars from undertaking it. It is greatly to be 
wished that M. Delcourt, now that he has so thoroughly equipped himself, 
may have leisure to proceed with his valuable work. P. 8. A. 


Dr. Preserved Smith is already well known by his Life and Letters of 
Martin Luther, 1911. He has now undertaken a larger task: and in 
Luther's Correspondence and other Contemporary Letters, vol. i (Philadelphia : 
The Lutheran Publication Society, 1913), he has given us a first instal- 
ment of the correspondence not only of Luther but of many of his contem- 
poraries. It is, also, this addition of other letters besides Luther’s that 
distinguishes the work from The Letters of Martin Luther, translated by 
Miss Margaret A. Currie, 1908. Not that her collection is superseded ; but 
that, if Dr. Smith should be able to carry out his plan, we shall have in 
English and on an adequate scale, a treasure-house of sixteenth-century 
originals more than usually accessible and of great value. The letters are 
well done into readable English. There are prefaces where necessary, 
and notes of just sufficient length to explain allusions. Short as 
they are, these notes and prefaces bear marks of a wide erudition and 
of indefatigable labour. They may be compared for excellence to the 
apparatus of Herminjard’s Correspondance des Réformateurs dans les pays 
de langue frangaise. The first volume covers the grand period of Luther’s 
development. He was better in attack than in reconstruction: and the 
attack ended, where Dr. Smith for the present leaves off, with his defiance 
of the Empire at the Diet of Worms. Most of the well-known pieces, 
e.g. Eck’s braggart account of his victory at the Disputation of Leipzig, 
find a place in the collection. There are many more, of secondary but 
ively interest; among them, Luther’s letter to Charles V which Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan bought and gave, in 1911, to the German Emperor. 
Here and there we note a slip or two. The life of Sir Thomas More, for 
instance, was written by Mr. W. H. Hutton not by Hutten. ‘ Monk’ is often 
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used for ‘friar’. The two words are confused in German, but English- 
speaking writers can maintain the distinction. Occasionally a note seems in- 
adequate, because, no doubt, of the author’s commendable desire to be brief. 
Thus ‘ Extravangantes’ [sic] are described as ‘ part of the Canon Law’: they 
are, but this does not explain the name. Now and then, too, an omission 
tends to make a statement misleading, as when it is stated that ‘ Julius 
von Pflug was elected Bishop of Naumburg, but was prevented from taking 
possession of the see by John Frederic who installed Amsdorf’. From this 
it might naturally be thought that both were bishops, whereas Amsdorf 
received no consecration to the episcopate, save such as the presbyter 
Luther could give him, i.e. none at all. But these are motes not beams ; 
and Dr. Smith’s undertaking should be cordially welcomed, as likely to 
be of first-rate value to all English-speaking students of the sixteenth 
century. B. J. K. 


Mr. W. P. M. Kennedy, Professor of Modern History in the University 
of St. Francis Xavier’s College, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, writes a candid 
and bright little book in his Parish Life under Queen Elizabeth (London : 
Manresa Press, 1914). His own notes, now that he is, as he says, 
writing far from originals and the great libraries, have been his chief and 
very adequate resource. He distributes praise and blame as we should 
expect ; the latter is not too dark, and we would not be so unreason- 
able as to reproach him for not pointing out that the reformers 
inherited a very ill-trained clergy. It is to his credit that he lays stress 
on the efforts made to educate them under Elizabeth. In regard to 
church-furniture he might have mentioned that one evidence for the use 
of a movable table is the handsome carving often found on all four sides 
of Elizabethan and Jacobean altar-tables. It is clear that no side was 
meant to be concealed. He makes a somewhat elaborate division of the 
period according to the changing relations between the queen and the pope. 
He says there were five phases. Rather there were two, and the suc- 
cess of the Elizabethan system was greatly due to the delay of the 
excommunication, which was the turning-point. In regard to the persecu- 
tion there is no overstatement, but there is silence on the essential point 
that the struggle of the Reformation was a whole. Elizabeth could have 
made as clean a sweep as was made in Flanders, and her moderation is 
as remarkable as the heroism of the Roman Catholic martyrs. It is the 
same with Mr. Kennedy’s account of Elizabethan archdeacons: much 
may be said against them, but they had abundant excuse in medieval 
precedent. On the parochial system, the development of rates and so 
forth, the teaching is excellent. But enclosures, especially on their evil 
side, are seriously overstated. The wool-trade, which meant wide spaces 
of thinly populated land, was no innovation due to greed of the sixteenth 
century. Longs and Spencers had made their fortunes out of it before 
the Reformation was thought of. On the other hand, over great part of 
England, enclosure was not carried out till the eighteenth and even the 
nineteenth century. It is a serious blemish on an excellent, if prejudiced, 
book that this economic change should be assigned to one period and one 
bad motive. E. W. W. 
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The new edition of Professor P. J. Blok’s Geschiedenis van het Neder- 
landsche Volk, of which we noticed the first volume last year (xxviii. 189), 
has now advanced to a second (Leyden: Sijthoff, s.a.), which reaches 
nearly the first half of the old vol. iv. The present division of the material 
is an improvement, as it enables the author to include in one volume the 
whole of the classical period of Dutch history from 1559 to 1648. He has 
carefully revised the work and taken account of the recent literature of 
the subject ; and his biographical notes and references are extremely 
useful. C. 


Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913), 
by Frank Aydelotte, forms the first volume of the Oxford Historical and 
Literary Studies, edited by Professor Firth and Professor Raleigh. It is 
an admirable opening volume. Mr. Aydelotte has set himself the task 
of ‘ piecing together historical and literary material’, so as to make ‘ as 
complete a picture as possible’ of the life of his sixteenth-century scoun- 
drels, and he has succeeded. An excellent instance of his research is to be 
found in Appendix v, in which he tabulates eighteen of the notable rogues, 
named in Harman’s Caveat for Common Cursetors, whose punishments he 
has been able to trace in the Domestic State Papers and the Middlesex 
Sessions Rolls. Central and local records have provided him with Proctor’s 
Licences, forged passports, the London Orders of 1517 for restraining 
vagabonds and beggars, and licences for Jacobean gaming-houses. He is 
able to connect the transformation of rogue pamphlets, which occurred 
about the close of the century, with the success of the Elizabethan poor-law 
administration in putting an end to the grosser and more picturesque types 
of vagabondage. With the cessation of the raw material the pamphlets 
become mere plagiarisms from the vivid, first-hand narratives of Harman, 
Greene, and other less famous Elizabethan students of roguery. Starting 
with an adequate account of the origin of sixteenth-century vagabondage, 
Mr. Aydelotte passes to the Art of Begging, and deals with all the vagabond 
types—‘ upright men,’ ‘ Abraham men,’ ‘ counterfeit cranks,’ ‘ palliards,’ 
and what not. There is a particularly interesting discussion of beggars’ 
licences—genuine and forged—in this section. Next comes the more 
familiar question of the laws against vagabonds. Perhaps the freshest 
part of this chapter is the well annotated discussion of the whipping 
campaign, which began in 1569. Chapter iv deals with the art of conny- 
catching, that is, the endless devices of the London sharpers, dice-swindlers, 
and cutpurses who practised their craft mainly on the country gallant 
so well known in Elizabethan and Jacobean drama. Mr. Aydelotte shows 
how the gambling spirit of the age and the royal protection of ‘ unlawful 
games ’ defeated the special laws and proclamations directed against these 
evils, whereas determined administration made the vagabond laws effective. 
He rounds off a finished and well-balanced study with a literary history 
of the Rogue Pamphlets. J. H.C. 


The inquisition was first established in the Canaries in 1504, and just 
100 years later Philip III engaged by the treaty of London that no English 
subjects should be molested on the score of religion. Miss L. de Alberti 
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and Miss A. B. Wallis Chapman have printed and translated a number 
of extracts from the Prison Registers in the marquess of Bute’s collection 
under the title of English Merchants and the Spanish Inquisition in the 
Canaries (London: Royal Historical Society, 1912). Their conclusions 
are of very considerable interest : 


Englishmen appear to have given very little trouble to the Inquisitors in the early 
days, but between 1586 and 96 a fair number of English sailors found their way to 
the secret cells (p. v). 


Miss de Alberti is of opinion that, while abuses were not impossible and 
cruelty not unknown in the secret cells, 


such abuses and such cruelty were an infringement of the humane regulations laid 
down for the guidance of the ministers of the Holy Office (p. vii). 

The number of Englishmen actually punished in the public autos is: one burnt 
in person, . . . four burnt in effigy, . . . and twenty-four reconciled and penanced (p. xi). 


Miss de Alberti also draws attention to the comparatively sparing use 
of torture : 


Speaking generally, torture was a last resort, when solemn warnings and exhorta- 
tions had failed to elicit a confession ; even then, when brought to the torture chamber, 
confronted with the instruments of torture, and once again solemnly urged to speak 
the truth, a confession was frequently obtained (p. viii). 

Miss Chapman’s investigations have been in connexion with trade, and 
her general conclusion is that, when the interest of the traders is against 
a government measure, the government has great difficulty in repressing 


trade. In 1538 Charles V had granted permission for trade to be carried 
on with the Canaries by English merchants. 


The majority of these Inquisition prisoners were sailors and merchants concerned 
in trade, agreeably mixed with piracy (p. xii). 

The chief product of the Canaries at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign was 

sugar (p. xiv), but in 1587 a large part of the sugar plantations were transformed into 
vineyards (p. xvii). 
The exports from England were cloth, fish, and tin. The extracts. which 
are given both in the original Spanish and also in translation, have been 
well chosen, and the translation is accurate. There is also a very satis- 
factory index. me. 


The Journal de Frangois, bourgeois de Paris, edited by M. Eugéne 
Saulnier for the Bibliothéque d’Histoire de Paris (Paris: Leroux, 1913), 
is interesting as the work of a fanatical ligueur, whereas most of the 
historical literature of the time emanates from politique or Huguenot 
circles. It runs from 23 December 1588 to 30 April 1589, and is a strictly 
contemporary journal written from day to day. Henry III, who had just 
executed the Guises, is always ‘ ce mauldict tirand et excommunié de roy ’, 
and the journal illustrates vividly the frame of mind of the Parisian 
Guisard. Its information is not of the first importance, and it stops before 
the league in Paris had adopted those revolutionary measures which 
anticipated 1793 and showed that the Parisian mob was at bottom the 
same, whether its enthusiasm was for a catholic league or a free-thinking 
republic. But M. Saulnier has edited his document with minute care. 

A KF. 
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René Benoist, le Pape des Halles (Paris: Picard, 1913), by M. Emile 
Pasquier, provides a full account of the French divine who was pro- 
minent in Paris during the League and the early part of the reign of 
Henry IV. Benoist was successively the holder of a chair of theology 
created especially for him by Charles IX, confessor to Mary Stuart whom 
he accompanied to Scotland, dean of the Faculty of Theology, catechist 
to Henry IV in whose conversion he had a share, governor of the college 
of Navarre, and counsellor of state. For forty years he also fulfilled the 
duties connected with his parish of Saint-Eustache in such a way as to gain 
him the respect and affection of the Parisians. His fertility as a writer excites 
our astonishment no less than that of his contemporaries. The numerous 
treatises enumerated in M. Pasquier’s careful bibliography deal with a large 
variety of subjects which are mainly topical. In his polemical and con- 
troversial works Benoist displays his Gallican and anti-Huguenot pro- 
pensities. His best-known work is of course his translation of the Bible 
which was condemned as heretical; ‘la malheureuse affaire ’ which led to 
his quarrel with the Faculty of Theology, and which lost him the bishopric 
of Troyes. This study is written in a somewhat heavy and discursive 
style, but should be useful to those interested in the ideas involved in the 
religious struggle in France during the sixteenth century. C. E. M. 


Considering the flood of light which has been thrown upon Virginian 
colonial history during recent years, there was doubtless room for a book 
such as Dr. T. J. Wertenbaker’s Virginia under the Stuarts, 1607-88 
(Princeton: University Press, 1914), which should rewrite the political 
history in a form that would make ‘these newly discovered facts 
available to the general reader’. Unfortunately the result must be 
pronounced to be disappointing. Economic considerations play the 
chief part in the political life of a new community; but the book is 
singularly weak in its treatment of economic questions. Nothing can 
be learnt from it with regard to the social life of the community, and there 
is no mention of the church question which was of such paramount 
importance in colonial Virginia. Dr. Wertenbaker’s method of dealing 
with the well-known cruxes of the early history is to ignore them. Thus 
we have no light or leading on the trustworthiness of Captain John Smith’s 
statements, or the respective merits of the Smith and Sandys factions 
in the company (except so far as being a ‘liberal’ Sandys of necessity 
receives the author’s approval). The ‘cruelty’ of Dale, which recent 
historians have sufficiently disposed of, is reaffirmed on the authority of 
a Spanish spy, who also described Virginia as a new Algiers in America, 
the intended ‘ rendezvous of all the pirates in Europe’. At the same 
time it should be added that good use has been made of the colonial 
material in the Record Office; the chapter on Bacon’s Rebellion being 
especially valuable for its detailed and spirited account, based on the 
contemporary records. _H. E. E. 


Mr. Diarmid Coffey’s O'Neill and Ormond (Dublin: Maunsel, 1914) 
is a popular sketch of the Rebellion of 1641, and of the chaotic warfare 
that followed down to the advent of Cromwell. The principal authorities 
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used, besides the Irish State Papers, are the Carte Papers, Carte’s Life 
of Ormond, the Ormond MSS. (Historical MSS. Commission), the Letters 
of Rinuccini, and the documents collected and published by Sir J. T. 
Gilbert. It cannot be said that anything of importance is added to what 
was already known, but Mr. Coffey has shown industry in putting his 
materials together. His sympathies are with O’Neill, but he tries to be 
fair all round, and the book is free from extreme partisanship. His final 
judgements are somewhat crude. While O’Neill represents for him ‘ the 
pure patriot, who cares for his country and his country only’, and who 
* was hounded to death by the least noble and most self-interested faction 
of his countrymen ’, Ormond, on the other hand, though a man of supreme 
ability in an extraordinarily difficult position, as things were ‘ was one of 
the chief instruments in the destruction of Ireland in 1653’, i.e. by the 
Cromwellian Settlement. G. H. O. 


Though the descriptions of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
travellers are often interesting from the light they throw on contemporary 
conditions and taste, it may be doubted whether John Evelyn’s account 
of Naples in 1645 is sufficiently copious to deserve the Rev. H. Maynard 
Smith’s separate edition and annotations (John Evelyn in Naples. Oxford : 
Blackwell, 1914). We have noticed a few points in which rather more 
research would have improved the notes. It is probable that S. Elmo 
(the older form of which was 8. Ermo) is a corruption of 8. Erasmo rather 
than of Eremo. The church in which St. Peter said mass was not 8S. Pietro 
a Majella (p. 9), which is connected with another St. Peter—Morrone, the 
pope (Celestine V) of ‘il gran rifiuto’,—but S. Pietro ad aram on the opposite 
side of the city. The editor says that he has been unable to learn anything 
about the Ferdinando Imperati whose museum of natural history was 
visited and its ‘ incomparable rarities’ described by Evelyn. The palace 
of Ferrante Imperato, the author of a Historia Naturalis, was in the 
Strada Montoliveto; and the celebrity of his collections and their sub- 
sequent fate are mentioned by Celano (Notizie di Napoli, iii. 29). The 
foundation of Puteoli by Samians is not a mistake due to confusion with 
the Samnites (p. 36), but the ancient tradition (Stephen of Byzantium, 
&c.), plausibly connected by Beloch (Campanien, p. 89) with exiles flying 
from the tyranny of Polycrates. G. MeN. R. 


From the somewhat miscellaneous volume on the Baptists of North- 
West England, 1649-1913, which Dr. W. T. Whitley has prepared for the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Association (Preston: Toulmin, 1913), a part only 
need be noticed here. It would not do to treat too seriously the opening 
chapter, which deals with ‘ Religion in the North-West till 1650’. Nor is it 
necessary for the present purpose to deal with the record of recent develop- 
ments of the Baptist churches in Lancashire and Cheshire and their foreign 
activities. The record was well worth making ; and in the future it may 
be among documents of more than local interest, though it can hardly 
be said to be so now. For the early days from 1650 when John Wigan, 
half Baptist minister and half soldier, began a Baptist Church under the 
shadow of what is now Chetham’s Hospital in Manchester, Dr. Whitley 
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has collected a great deal of information bearing on the progress of the 
denomination in the area mentioned. There are included some important 
documents, early minutes of the meetings of the association (founded 1695), 
and so forth, and in some cases facsimiles are given. The progress is 
carefully traced, not only in the multiplication of churches, but also in the 
rise of the academies, in the establishment of Sunday schools, and in other 
ways. This part of the volume deserves recognition here, and commendation 
as a monument of industry and a great collection of facts. W.H. F. 


In The Highland Host (Glasgow : MacLehose, 1914) Mr. J. R. Elder gives 
a full and interesting account, compiled from the Privy Council Register, 
the State Papers, and other sources, of an episode in the long struggle 
between presbyterianism and episcopacy. The number of conventicles 
and the political sentiments of the preachers alarmed Lauderdale, and in 
the autumn of 1677 he began to make arrangements for the use of the 
highlanders to enforce conformity. Early in 1678 over 7,000 men were 
brought from the north and quartered among the people in the shires of 
Lanark, Renfrew, and Ayr. They were to enforce the taking of the bond, 
which made all heritors and masters responsible for the loyal behaviour 
of their dependents, and to put down conventicles. They remained for 
over two months, inflicting considerable suffering in the districts where 
they were quartered. But this policy was not successful, for few of the 
western whigs were induced to take the bond, and they did not, by any 
active resistance, give Lauderdale an excuse for using this military force 
to put down the whole whig movement. Lauderdale’s opponents, led 
by Hamilton, went to London to make personal representations to the king 
against this policy, but their remonstrances had little effect until Hamilton 
and his friends succeeded in getting support in the English parliament. 
Then Charles ordered the enforcing of the bond to cease for a time, but he 
did not withdraw his support and approbation from Lauderdale. It was 
soon evident that the inroad of the highlanders only served to strengthen 
the opposition of the whigs to the government, while its want of success 
did nothing to make Lauderdale abandon his determination to secure 
conformity. z. &. 





The welding of the Dutch farmers and the French Huguenot refugees 
at the Cape into the Boer people was accelerated in the opening years 
of the eighteenth century by their joint resistance to the selfish conduct 
of Governor Willem Adriaan van der Stel and the officials of the Dutch 
East India Company, who themselves engaged in farming on a large scale 
and almost engrossed the whole of the limited trade of the settlement. 
The farmers’ movement has been unsympathetically regarded by some 
recent historians on the strength of excerpts from the contemporary 
documents published by the late Mr. H. C. V. Leibbrandt, colonial 
archivist at the Cape. A much more thorough examination of the relevant 
material has been made by Professor Leo Fouché, of Pretoria, and published 
as an appendix to The Diary of Adam Tas (1705-6), (London: Longmans, 
1914). Mr. Fouché is not content with making out a good case for 
the farmers; he describes the work of Leibbrandt as ‘ a disgrace to South 
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Africa . . . a humiliating commentary upon the state of historical research in 
this country’. Something is certainly done to remove this reproach by 
the work under notice, which is printed on opposite pages in the taal 
and in English, the Diary being rendered in a quaint archaic style by 
Professor A. C. Paterson, a colleague of the editor at Pretoria. Tas was 
the ‘ elegant writer’ and secretary of the malcontents, but the Diary was 
obviously intended for his own private use. It indicates clearly enough 
the grievances felt by the farmers, and it shows Tas to have been a very 
sociable man of considerable humour and spirit. J. M. 


Fear of British aggression (and since Drake’s day the Spanish colonies 
lay in constant dread of this from time to time) led the Viceroy of Peru, 
Don Manuel de Amat, to organize a voyage of discovery to a mysterious 
island in the Pacific Ocean and to give instructions that, when it was 
finally located, it might be occupied in the name of the king of Spain. 
The result was three expeditions of the frigate Aguila to Tahiti, in 1772, 
1774-5, and 1775-6, under Commanders Boenechea, Gayangos, and Cayetano 
de Langara respectively. Veiled under cover of a desire for the regenera- 
tion of the souls of the natives, the governor instructed his officers and the 
padrés to gather every kind of information about them with, as the learned 
editor says, an almost ‘ meticulous heed of contingencies’. In The Quest 
and Occupation of Tahiti by Emissaries of Spain in 1772-6 (Hakluyt 
Society, vol. i, second series, No. xxxii, 1913) we have these instructions 
and the commencement of a very admirable account of the island of 
Tahiti as it was known to the Spanish officers, all (in spite of former gossip) 
learned and humane men of whose moderation and ingratiating habits 
Captain Cook bore witness. It is the unusually peaceful and kindly 
character of the Spanish occupation, unmarred by any harshness to the 
natives, that makes it particularly pleasant to read about in these pages. 
The care of the editor, Mr. Bolton Glanvill Corney, cannot be too 
much praised. He has the advantage of complete cognizance of the 
Spanish archives, the local geography of Tahiti (we are given perfect 
maps), and the Tahitian language, so that he can and does interpret the 
Spanish transliteration of the latter for us. In addition, his knowledge of 
the biography and sequence of the navigators in the South Seas is extra- 
ordinarily thorough, and the result is an admirably edited work of great 
interest, though on so recondite a subject. A. F.S. 


Among the American statesmen of the days of the war of independence 
and the period which immediately followed it Richard Henry Lee holds 
a high place ; he was one of the earliest promoters of the system of com- 
mittees of correspondence which paved the way for union between the 
states and were the forerunners of a general congress ; he drafted letters and 
addresses for congress ; on 7 June 1776 he moved for the declaration of 
independence, the forming of foreign alliances, and a plan of confederation, 
and after the war he headed the party opposed to the demand for a new 
constitution and the federal regulation of commerce. As a member of the 
assembly of Virginia, president of congress, and senator, he devoted himself 
to the welfare of his fellow countrymen, and for their sake led a self- 
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denying and laborious life. If, as Dr. J. C. Ballagh believes, Americans 
have now almost forgotten his name and services, that alone would justify 
the pains he has taken over the two volumes of the Letters of Richard Henry 
Lee which he has edited (New York: Macmillan, 1911, 1914), but the 
letters are many of them of historical value. Lee was a gentleman of 
Virginia, and before the outbreak of the war was largely engaged in the 
raising and exportation of tobacco, and the references in his letters to his 
business, his personal expenses, his household affairs, and the education 
of his sons are welcome as illustrating the life of the time. His corre- 
spondence was large: 540 letters are printed here, dated between 1760 
and 1794, the year of his death, many of them addressed to the most 
prominent among the leaders of the revolt from England. A large number 
of those written during the war are concerned with its progress and reveal 
the hopes, the fears, the grief, and the exultation it excited. Many refer 
at great length to the quarrel between the writer’s brother, Dr. Arthur Lee, 
and Silas Deane: Lee took his brother’s part whole-heartedly, and speaks 
of Deane and his supporters with great bitterness. Deane certainly acted 
with extraordinary imprudence, but there seems no evidence that he was 
dishonest, as the Lees wished to make out. Lee strongly advocated the 
cession by Virginia of its claim to lands beyond the Ohio, and may there- 
fore, as Dr. Ballagh observes, be credited with ‘ a vision of the West’. In 
a letter to Samuel Adams, of 5 February 1781, he spoke of the importance 
of the proposed cession as ‘ a means of perfecting our union ’ by inducing 
Maryland to join the confederation ; but, as he feared, the conditions laid 
down by Virginia and approved by him as reasonable were not such as con- 
gress could accept, and the terms of the cession were not agreed upon until 
1783. His objections to the new constitution framed by the convention of 
1787 are the principal subject of many letters. He maintained that it 
had ‘ an oligarchic tendency ’, lodging too much power in the hands of the 
president and senate, that it gave an unfair preponderance in legislation 
to the seven northern states, making it possible for them to oppress the 
southern by commercial laws, and that it put ‘ civil liberty and the happi- 
ness of the people at the mercy of rulers who may possess the unguarded 
powers given’, and he desired that the constitution should be based on 
* a declaration or bill of rights’. The editor has shown most praiseworthy 
diligence in collecting these letters and collating their texts: he might, 
with advantage to readers. less thoroughly informed than himself as to 


the persons and matters noticed in them, have been more liberal in 
explanation. W. iH. 





In The West in the Diplomacy of the American Revolution (University 
of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, ii. 2, 3, Urbana, 1913) Dr. P. C. 
Phillips has made good use of the material in the archives of Washington, 
London, and Paris to illustrate a side of the subject which was somewhat 
overlooked by Doniol in his great work on the diplomatic part taken by 
France in the American Revolution. The general conclusion reached tends 
to vindicate the honesty of Vergennes in his attempts to reconcile loyalty 
to his American allies with complaisance towards Spain. It is clearly 
shown that ‘ Vergennes himself did not regard his policy towards the west 
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as unfriendly to his ally, or as inconsistent with the terms of the treaty 
of alliance, and at no time did he attempt to conceal his views. The 
evidence shows beyond doubt that he was conceding to the United States 
all he thought that they had a right to claim.’ Spain’s ambition to get 
control of the lands bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi 
is very fully brought out ; but Dr. Phillips is on more questionable ground 
when he asserts that ‘ but for the obstinacy of Jay and Adams, Franklin 
would have obtained for his country the richest parts of Canada’. 


It is probable that few English readers have ever heard of Harrison Gray 
Otis to whose Life and Letters, 1765-1848, Dr. 8. E. Morison has devoted 
two volumes (Boston, Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913). But Otis 
played no inconsiderable part in American politics; and the Hartford 
Convention, with which Dr. Morison deals in seven careful and temperate 
chapters, is well worth the attention of students of the working of federal 
government. The work is throughout based on manuscript authority, 
and its author is singularly free from the partiality of the typical biographer. 
The final conclusion reached is thus stated : 


Harrison Gray Otis had acquitted himself more than creditably in the career 
marked out for him by heredity, education, and unusual attainments of mind and 
heart. He had not shown, it is true, much evidence of great or original statesmanship- 
The sectional movement that culminated in the short-sighted and unnecessary Hart- 
ford Convention was the policy on which he had exerted the most pronounced influence. 
But his worthiest effort in the national portion of his career, his spirited nationalism 
of 1798, his wise policy of sectional reconciliation in 1816, and his proffered solution 
of the slavery question deserve the highest praise. Otis, moreover, represented all 
that was best in a class—the ruling aristocracy of New England—and of a party— 
the Federal party—which he followed through all its aberrations from its lofty 
nationalism to its narrow and selfish sectionalism ; and led the way back to nationalism 
again. His guiding principle, throughout his life, was a belief that the government 
of the United States and of the several states should be conducted by the wealthy and 
educated classes. He was firmly convinced that democracy would lead to a levelling 
downward of society, and to the dissolution of the Union. The noble self-sacrifice, 
endurance, and devotion to a sentiment, that the American democracy showed fifteen 
years after his death, he would never have imagined possible. 


H. E. E. 


Mr. H. J. B. Wheeler’s French Revolution (London: Jack, 1913) is 
a straightforward and well-written account of the events from the time of 
Louis XIV to the fall of the Directory. A distinct value is given to the 
book by the inclusion of a number of reproductions of persons and scenes 
of the Revolution selected by Mr. 8. P. Stubbs from contemporary paint- 
ings, drawings, and engravings in the national collections—the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the Louvre, the Musée Carnavalet, the collection formed and 
bequeathed to the nation by the late Michel Hennin, and elsewhere. For 
the general reader the volume has many attractions. D. 


M.F.A. Aulard’s work on Les Grands Orateurs de la Révolution, Mirabeau, 
Vergniaud, Danton, Robespierre (Paris: Rieder, 1914), is characterized 
by the qualities familiar to all students of the French Revolution. 
Without any unnecessary display of erudition, it shows the ease and 
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certainty given by wide and accurate knowledge. The style, clear and 
attractive without pretending to eloquence, carries the reader along. 
A certain bias, never wholly absent from M. Aulard’s writings, is dis- 
cernible, but not obtrusive. Much space is naturally taken up with 
quotations from the four orators selected, Mirabeau, Vergniaud, Danton, and 
Robespierre. On a theme so trite as Mirabeau little that is new could 
be said within the bounds imposed on these introductions. M. Aulard’s 
remarks about the other three contain more that is fresh to the general 
reader. But he does not profess to add to the information already in 
print, and his volume may be described in no disparaging sense as popular, 
We notice that M. Aulard repeats the well-known story of Robespierre 
resigning a judicial appointment rather than pronounce the sentence 
of death, a story definitely rejected by M. Lesueur who has just edited 
Robespierre’s forensic works. F. C. M. 


M. Albert Mathiez asserts that ‘laffaire Chabot’ is the key to the 
political trials of the Terror, since with it was linked successively the trial 
of the Hébertists, the Dantonists, &c. For this reason he has published 
the defence written in the Luxembourg, Frangois Chabot a ses concitoyens 
qui sont les juges de sa vie politique (Paris: Leroux, 1914). It is difficult to 
tell from the defence whether Chabot was the dupe or the accomplice of 
his brothers-in-law, the Austrian Jews Frey, but that he joined the con- 
spiracy connected with the liquidation of the Compagnie des Indes solely 
in order to reveal it is quite incredible. If any part of this memoir can 
be relied upon, it seems inexplicable that Benoit and de Batz, apparently 
the leaders, were allowed to escape when Chabot and the rest were arrested. 
In fact, the whole defence raises more problems than it solves, and it is 
to be hoped that M. Mathiez will shortly fulfil his promise of publishing 
the rest of the papers connected with the affair. M. A. P. 


In Annales de Bretagne, xxix. 503-12 (Rennes, Plihon & Hommay), 
M. E. Sevestre concludes his interesting studies on ‘le clergé breton en 
1801 ’, already referred to in this Review, xxix. 614. ms Bs 


Among the many English who visited Paris in the summer of 1802 
was John Dean Paul, later created a baronet, a young man of wealth and 
good education. He was accompanied by his wife and three friends, and 
wrote a diary of his visit, published anonymously the same year as Journal 
of a Party of Pleasure to Paris which passed through three editions. This 
little book, now rather rare, has been translated by M. Paul Lacombe 
under the title of Journal @un Voyage & Paris (Paris: Picard, 1913) for 
the Société d’Histoire contemporaine. Paul was not a greedy sightseer, 
but what he saw he saw with intelligence and describes well. The journal 
is pleasant reading, and its value is much enhanced by M. Lacombe’s 
notes: it is supplemented by letters from two émigrés who visited Paris 
about the same time, and is illustrated by fifteen engravings from Paul’s 
drawings, two or three of them, as that of the ‘ Arsenal Gate of the Bastille’, 
identified by M. Lacombe as the Porte levis de lavancée, are of especial 
interest, as no other representations of their subjects are known to exist, 
at least from the same points of view. E. 
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M. Pompiliu Eliade’s new book, La Roumanie au XIX° Siecle ; IT. Les 
trois Présidents plénipotentiaires (1828-34) (Paris: Hachette, 1914), 
is published under a very misleading title, for it is in fact the second 
volume of his Histoire de [Esprit public en Roumanie au XIX° Siecle ; 
I. L’Occupation turque et les premiers Princes indigénes (1821-8), issued in 
1905, just as that was the continuation of another work, De [Influence 
frangaise sur [Esprit public en Roumanie, reviewed in these pages fifteen 
years ago! As these three volumes are of different sizes and are issued by 
different publishers, such a method of publication is somewhat disconnected. 
The matter of the present book is, however, the result of wide research, 
as the bibliography shows. The author describes the sufferings of the 
principalities during the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-9 owing to the 
Russian exactions, and the complete change for the better which followed 
the appointment of Kisseleff, the lights and shades of whose character and 
policy he sums up impartially. After relating the material improvements 
effected by this Russian general, he remarks that ‘ the life which he offered 
to the Moldaves and Wallachs was worse than death, for it aimed at neither 
more nor less than the suppression of the Rumanian conscience’ (p. 178), 
and he makes the profound observation, apt to be ignored by the great 
powers in their dealings with Balkan nationalities, ‘ Etre des hommes 
civilisés, c’est quelque chose; mais l’essentiel, c’est d’étre soi-méme.’ 
After a careful analysis of the réglement organique, he deals with the old- 
fashioned, the practical, and the visionary public men of the period, and 
concludes with an account of French influence on life and letters, especially 
as personified in Vaillant. W. M. 


In The Beginnings of Spanish Settlement in the El Paso District (University 
of California Publications in History, i. 3, April 1914), Miss Anne E. Hughes 
tells for the first time the story of the settlement of this region from manu- 
script material recently discovered by Professor Herbert E. Bolton in the 
archives of Mexico. This monograph, though merely of local interest, is 
written with considerable skill; but a map setting out the places men- 
tioned would have been a welcome addition, as would also an index. 


a FP. 


| 
The papers read in the Naval and Military Section of the International 


Congress of Historical Studies held in 1913, when for the first time this 
section was included in the scheme, have been published by the Cambridge 
University Press, and under the title of Naval and Military Essays form 
the volume which opens the Cambridge Naval and Military Series 
(1914). The naval papers seem likely to prove the more valuable, if only 
because they are more constructive in their aim. Those of Captain Rich- 
mond and Lieutenant Dewar show that the naval officer of to-day appre- 
ciates the value of historical study. But it is difficult for him to find 
suitable books. Our chief historians, as Sir John Laughton points out, 
have generally been profoundly ignorant of the naval side of warfare, and 
the so-called naval historians of the past wrote as mere chroniclers of 
» Ante, xiv. 610. 
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events without any idea of conveying instruction. The Staff Histories 
which Mr. Julian Corbett advocates, would go far to meet the need, though 
there is a diversity of opinion as to the proper method of production. 
His conclusion is that as our own wars have generally been amphibious 
there must be two books and two historical sections, one naval, one 
military. Lieutenant Dewar insists upon the necessity of a catalogue of 
sources as thefoundation of critical study, and adds to his paper a pamphlet 
to serve as ‘a rough guide to British Sources of Naval History in the 
Seventeenth Century’. Of the military papers the most interesting is 
that of Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale, pointing out ‘ the difficulties encoun- 
tered in compiling military history’. It would seem to follow that at 
least a generation must elapse before an adequate history of a war can be 
written. He describes Moltke’s Official History of the War of 1870 as 
‘a marvellous example of suppressio veri from beginning to end’, In 
a suggestive paper on ‘ the influence of tactical ideas on warfare ’ Mr. L. 8. 
Amery submits that ‘in the future, as in the past, war will be revolu- 
tionized and the face of the world altered by some power which will have 
the courage to break away from tradition, and to develop an entirely new 
system of tactics suited to the national character, and making the 
utmost use of every development of science available for fighting pur- 
poses’. Dr. Novak bases his character-sketch of Prince Schwarzenberg, 
the commander-in-chief of the allies in 1814, upon the field-marshal’s 
letters to his wife, which he published last year; but though he gives a 
highly attractive picture of the man from a psychological point of view, it 
is not likely that the popular estimate of the strategist will be materially 
altered. W. B.W. 





It is a pleasure to see a second edition of Dr. J. Neville Figgis’s able book 
on The Divine Right of Kings (Cambridge: University Press, 1914). The 
author confesses that when he wrote his book the sun of John Austin was 
in the ascendant, whereas now it has been eclipsed. He also reproduces 
valuable papers on the Ius Divinum in 1646, Erastus and Erastianism, and 
Bartolus and the development of European political ideas. Dr. Figgis 
has no difficulty in proving that Erastus was no Erastian: this thinker’s 
main object was not the aggrandizement of the state or the destruction 
of the church, but the security of the liberty of the subject. R. H. M. 


The Hermits and Anchorites of England, by Rotha Mary Clay (London : 
Methuen, 1914). This pleasant and instructive addition to ‘The Anti- 
quary’s Books’ gives a great deal of information and shows clearly that 
much more may be collected. It is not very systematic ; centuries far 
apart are brought together, legend is picturesquely intermingled with fact, 
and no attempt is made at classification. The thesis is that a hermit 
may be defined as a person less strictly enclosed than an anchorite ; yet 
instances are given of anchorites free to leave their cell, teaching school, 
receiving and bequeathing legacies, holding endowments; and, on the 
other hand, hermits are cited who correspond to the strictest definition 
of ananchorite. It would have been well if the cases of endowed benefices, 
whether the occupant were called hermit or anchorite, had been collected 
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together. Robert of Knaresborough, who is often quoted, farmed quite 
a considerable glebe. The exact correspondence between the self-inflicted 
punishment of the enclosed anchorite and that imposed upon the nun 
immured for the breach of vows deserved to be pointed out. Monastic 
austerity had as one of its origins the desire to perpetuate the class of 
confessors. If governments would not torture men they would torture 
themselves ; ‘ confessor’ is a current synonym for monk in Greek. The 
arrangement of the book follows the kind of place chosen by the solitary— 
island and fen, forest, cave, and so forth. Especially in regard to the most 
severe forms of solitary life Celtic examples had to be chosen. It is a pity 
that in Miss Clay’s list of cells the Welsh diserths have no place. It would 
not have been difficult to collect them. A few improvements might be 
made in her English instances, which are classified under counties. Sonning, 
though it was in the Salisbury diocese, is not now in Wiltshire ; Walpole 
in Norfolk should be Walpole St. Andrew. And it might be worth while 
to mention that Hermitage in Berkshire, in spite of its name, has no 
claim to be a real hermitage. At any rate, Miss Clay, like the Victoria 
History, ignores it, and therefore we may assume that it is a misnomer. 
The book is beautifully illustrated, and the author has laid a foundation 
which may easily grow in a second edition to a very solid and valuable piece 
of history. E. W. W. 


There is plenty of room for a small introductory book on Brasses, but 
Mr. E. T. Beaumont’s Ancient Memorial Brasses (London: Milford, 1913) 
does not appear to us to be a perfectly satisfactory attempt to supply 
the want. It would be an easy matter to compile such an account from 
the well-known books on the subject, among which the comparatively 
recent Costume on Brasses, by Mr. Druitt, leaves little to be desired. But 
when a writer of imperfect knowledge or experience deserts the text 
of his authorities he is apt to become misleading; statements which 
require considerable qualification appear in the form of general rules, 
while irrelevant or superfluous information replaces details omitted on 
grounds of economy of space. We are told that the colours of heraldic 
shields on brasses were represented in enamel on copper, but this was 
the exception and not the rule. It was, no doubt, a common practice 
to fill in the lines or sunk parts of the design with coloured substances. 
The skirt of taces is not characteristic, as here stated (p. 19), of the 
* Camail ’ period (last half of the fourteenth century), and only appears after 
1400. The author seems to be fond of unlikely or unfounded theories, 
such as that ‘ shroud brasses ’ were generally made in the person’s lifetime, 
or that the Wars of the Roses explain the interval which sometimes 
occurred between death and the execution of the commemoration brass, or 
that the frequent erasure of prayers for the soul was probably due to the 
family of the deceased, who thereby hoped to save the brass from destruc- 
tion. In the same way we are referred to Isaiah for the origin of the 
wimple, and to Homer for that of the lady’s train. A more serious con- 
fusion is revealed by the suggestion—made in connexion with the account 
of the ecclesiastical stole—that Milton’s description of Melancholy in the 
Penseroso shows that ‘in the Middle Ages ladies wore stoles as they do 
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to-day’. It is misleading to describe the collar of SS. as an ‘ order’, 
‘as highly prized as the “ Garter” is to-day’. It belongs to the class of 
livery badges. Five lines are wasted on the irrelevant information that 
the chasuble was ‘revived ’ at a certain Oxford church in the last century ; 
but it is untrue to say that the mitre was discontinued in the English 
church till it was restored by the late bishop of Lincoln in 1885 (the brass 
of Archbishop Harnsett is illustrated a few pages further on). We have 
noticed a number of inaccuracies in heraldic matters. The term ‘ proper’ 
belongs, not to colours (p. 178), but to objects represented in their natural 
colours. ‘ Erminois’ has black and not white spots. ‘ Nébulé’ should be 
written nebuly. It is not encouraging to find on p. 4 of the book, the 
beginning of Simon de Beauchamp’s epitaph: ‘De bello campo iacet 
hic sub marmore Simon,’ translated ‘ From the battlefield ’, &c. 
G. MeN. R. 


Dr. Philip Nelson’s treatise on Ancient Painted Glass in England in 
The ‘Antiquary’s Books’ (London: Methuen, 1913) takes the form 
of a rather slight general account (some 50 pages) of English stained 
glass down to the end of the fifteenth century, prefixed to ‘ County lists 
of ancient glass ’ which compose the bulk of the volume, and are certainly 
its most important contribution to knowledge. A directory of stained glass 
is a desideratum, and Dr. Nelson may be congratulated on having made 
a beginning. He is modest enough to refer in his preface to the probability 
that inaccuracies and omissions occur in his work; but though such 
defects are undoubtedly to be found, his results even as they stand are 
decidedly useful, and with improvement would become very much more 
so. A design, however, of this kind is beyond the powers of any individual ; 
and co-operation on a considerable scale would be necessary for its satis- 
factory accomplishment. Our own experience tells us how untrustworthy 
is the information of guide-books and other printed descriptions in this 
matter. Nothing short of personal inspection will suffice, and it must be 
remembered that this does not mean a single and hasty visit. Owing 
to its character, and its often confused and fragmentary condition, the 
subjects of stained glass are among the least obvious of pictorial representa- 
tions; and it sometimes requires no small amount both of experience 
and of patience in order to produce an accurate and intelligible account of 
the remains in a particular window. The legends or inscriptions, again, 
are often a stumbling-block to the inexperienced or unscholarly observer. 
In this respect there are a number of corrections to be made in this volume. 
Thus the prophet Zephaniah in a Cambridge window (King’s College 
chapel) is said to hold a scroll inscribed ‘ Accedam ad nos indico’. The 
text is, of course, ‘ accedam ad vos in iudicio’. In connexion with the 
author's Latinity, we may, perhaps, be pardoned for noticing the form 
of his dedication— ad uxorem meam’. This is not the place for giving 
a catalogue of mistakes or omissions occurring in the county lists. Those 
who are personally familiar with certain glass will easily discover whether 
any defects appear in the accounts here given. For ourselves we are 
rather surprised that the descriptions of some of the best-known windows, 
e.g. those at Fairford, Great Malvern, Shrewsbury, &c., are among the 
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least satisfactory. On the other hand, so far as we have been able to test 
it, little fault is to be found with the accounts of the York glass. 
G. MeN. R. 


In Annales du Midi, xxv. 273-97, M. S. Stronski contributes Notes 
de littérature provengale, which sometimes give hints to the historian. 
For instance, he proves from charters the truth of the statement of 
the ancient biography of the troubadours, that Folquet of Marseilles, 
the poet, had two sons who became Cistercian monks. Their names 
were Alfonso and Peter, and they became monks of Grande Selve, near 
Castelsarrasin. a. 3. oe 


In compiling his News of a County Town, being Extracts from Jackson's 
* Oxford Journal ’ relating to Abingdon, 1753-1835 (London : Milford, 1914), 
Mr. James Townsend has set an example which deserves to be imitated. 
For what was published once in a local paper is practically inaccessible, 
and there is a great deal of interest to be found in the notices of politics 
and society, and of the means of communication, in a town which was more 
important a century ago than it is now. The extracts are well chosen, 
and where actual quotation is unnecessary are judiciously summarized. 
There seems to be some mistake in the sentence cited under 4 March 
1775 (p. 81). The footnotes show careful local knowledge, but the second 
note on p. 113 would have been better shortened : the additional statement, 
which has nothing to do with Abingdon, can only give offence. Hampton, 
on p.86, should have been explained as Minchinhampton, and its occurrence 
on p. 101 ought to have been indexed. * 1355-4’, on p. 160, is a misprint. 

F. 


In Old Charing, by James Galloway, M.D., Senior Physician of Charing 
Cross Hospital (London: John Bale, Sons, & Danielsson, 1914), a volume 
of 82 pages, there are two parts. The first 46 pages give the history 
of the hospital of Charing; the rest of the volume deals with the death of 
Eleanor, wife of Edward I, and the erection and history of the Eleanor 
Crosses. The work has grown from lectures given to the students and 
nurses of the hospital, and was first published privately in 1907. Others 
have dealt with the Eleanor Crosses, but the history of Charing Hospital 
has not been written before. If the result is meagre, the fault does not lie 
with the author; he has searched all the available sources, and has 
obtained from the Abbot-Prior of Roncesvalles a traditional account of 
the hospital at Charing; but it is so full of glaring impossibilities that it 
is of no value. The history begins in 1231, when William Marshall the 
younger gave to the hospital of Roncesvalles in the Pyrenees some land 
in England, including all his houses at ‘ Cherring’. Dr. Galloway assumes 
that a hospital was built almost immediately, but the records he has 
collected suggest that it was not so. There is no mention of a hospital 
at Uharing before 1379, and the Ancient Petitions show that the site was 
in dispute in the reign of Edward I or Edward Il. We may suppose that 
when Edward III began his war with France and the rents could no longer 
be sent to Roncesvalles, it was determined to build a daughter hospital 
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at Charing, which was endowed with all the property of Roncesvalles in 
England. The site was bounded by the Strand on the north, the Thames 
on the south, Buckingham Street on the east, extending westward across 
Northumberland Avenue. The hospital was surrendered to the king in 
1544, but is not mentioned in the Valor, and we have little information 
where its properties lay. Twice the author states without evidence that it 
had property in Oxford or Oxfordshire, but the former was certainly not 
the case, and the latter is very unlikely, seeing that there is no mention of 
it in the Hundred Rolls. The book has no index ; it has some nice illus- 
trations, especially of the Eleanor Crosses. G. 


Students of English medieval society owe much to the cartularies of 
the religious houses of the Thames valley. The English Register of Oseney 
Abbey, edited by Andrew Clark (London: Kegan Paul, for the Early 
English Text Society, Part I, 1907, Part II, 1913), shows that there is still 
important material to come from this quarter. The book is a curious 
parallel to the English Register of Godstow Nunnery, which Dr. Clark 
edited for the same society. It is a translation, made about 1460, of part 
of a cartulary, begun between 1280 and 1284, preserved in Christ Church, 
Oxford. We learn from Dr, Clark that the latter is a recension of an earlier 
thirteenth-century register now in the British Museum; many original 
charters are also extant. The interest of the present translation is linguistic 
rather than historical, but the documents which are included in the English 
Register are enough to show that the Oseney records emphatically deserve 
publication in full. The Latin text of the remarkable charter of 1147, 
by which the citizens of Oxford, ‘ of the commune of the cite and the 
yelde of marchauntes’ give to Oseney the island of Medley, would lend 
distinction to any cartulary. The activities of a medieval hundred are 
so obscure that the explicit record (No. 203) of the definition of a way by 
the view of this body is very welcome. Of the two volumes devoted to the 
register, the first consists exclusively of the text ; the contents of the second 
are described as forewords, grammar notes, and indexes. The forewords 
really mean a singularly thorough introduction to the whole book : pp. xiv—- 
xxiv are in effect an essay on the rural economy of Oxfordshire. The 
index is meticulous; but the Wyuelcote which occurs on p. 90 and is 
unindexed should have been identified with the modern Wilcote. 

‘ F. M.S. 


The Royal Manor and Park of Shotwick, by Mr. R. Stewart-Brown 
(reprinted from the Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, 1912), is an excellent piece of local history. The author does not 
limit himself to his defined subject, and has sound information to give 
on the whole parish of Shotwick and some neighbouring townships, but 
the chief interest of the paper lies in the castle and its surroundings. 
Shotwick Castle first appears in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
as belonging to the Crown and not to the earldom of Chester. It was 
a small structure, a pentagon of 51 feet on each side, built to guard a ford 
of the Dee on the English side, a few miles below Chester. It had no 
military history. It was surrounded by a township of about 1,000 acres, 
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which was part of the parish of Shotwick. The earliest extent, undated, 
but about 1300, shows it divided in unusual proportions. Thirty bovates 
were in demesne, ten were held by free tenants and twenty-eight by bond- 
men. The holdings were of one or two bovates in the last case, the free 
tenants had two or four. There were no fragmentary holdings. In 1327 
Edward III imparked almost the whole, and from that time the castle, 
now a mere dwelling-house, and the park were granted out to a succession 
of royal tenants. They were granted, for instance, without rent to Sir Hugh 
Calveley for life in 1385, counting as £36 towards an annual pension of 
£100 from the king. That an agricultural township so far situated from any 
royal residence should have been depopulated in this way is strange. Were 
deer regarded as a more profitable investment than agriculture? The 
property was sold by the Crown in 1627. K. W. W. 


P. M. Grijpink’s Register op de Parochién, Altaren, Vicarieén, en de 
Bedienaars zoo als die voorkomen in de Middeleeuwsche Rekeningen van den 
Officiaal des Aartsdiakens van den Utrechtschen Dom. 18'¢ Deel. Quatuor 
Officia Flandriae, Wallacria, Scaldia, Zuidbevelandia (Amsterdam: van 
Langenhuysen, 1914) is a list of incumbents for the deaneries approxi- 
mately coinciding with the modern bishopric of Haarlem. It is based on the 
accounts of the official of the archdeacon for the fees payable for institu- 
tions, and collations, and for licences to serve cures by deputy or to make 
a will. There are presumably no extant registers of institutions for the 
diocese of Utrecht, but a considerable series of these accounts survives 
in the Utrecht state archives. The lists are arranged by the names of 
the benefices alphabetically in deaneries, and take the form of a brief 
Latin calendar of the relevant entries in the accounts. Dutch local 
historians seem, like those of some English counties, to begin the ecclesi- 
astical history of parishes at the Reformation. There will soon, we may 
hope, be no excuse for this. C.J. 


In the series of Inventaires des Archives de la Belgique M. A. Verkooren 
has issued the first volume of the Chartes et Cartulaires du Luxembourg 
(Brussels: Guyot, 1914). This volume resembles the corresponding 
volumes of the Cartulary of Brabant (ante, p. 123) except that it seems 
of slightly smaller format, and that it deals at the same time with loose 
charters and cartularies instead of reserving the cartularies for separate 
treatment. As before, Zucruick has given trouble, but the note on no. 405 
might have been spared if M. Verkooren had looked at Le Neve’s Fasti. 


C. J. 


The Bibliographie Lorraine for 1912-13 (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1913), 
which is as elaborate as its predecessors, contains, inter alia, a careful 
review by M. R. Parisot of M. Reynaud’s Origines de l'influence francaise 
en Allemagne, and a particularly detailed survey of economic literature and 
reports. H. 


The appearance of a Guide to the Materials in London Archives for the 
History of the United States since 1783 (Washington: D.C., 1914) calls for 
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renewed expressions of gratitude to the historical department of the Carnegie 
Institution of Research and its chief, Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, for the work 
that they are doing in making smoother the road of the historian who 
wishes to deal with first-hand material. The preparation of the volume 
has been entrusted to the capable hands of Dr. Charles O. Paullin and 
Professor Frederic L. Paxson, and its general range is from 1783 to 1860. 
The papers of the various British public departments are dealt with in turn, 
and a final section of the volume treats of the manuscripts in the British 
Museum relating to the subject. As the authoritative character of these 
guides is so generally recognized, it may be worth mentioning that the state- 
ment quoted from Mr. Scargill-Bird’s Guide to the Various Classes of Docu- 
ments Preserved in the Public Record Office does not seem to represent the facts 
with regard to the subject of loyalist claims. There seems an apparent 
confusion in the account given of the commission which dealt with the 
subject. The accounts given on p. 438 and on pp. 490-2 apparently treat 
as the same two entirely distinct royal commissions, viz. the Commission 
of 1783 on the losses, services, and claims of the American loyalists, and 
the Joint Commission of 1797, which had for its object the settlement 
of all debts contracted prior to the peace with America of 1783, and due 
to British subjects, the recovery of which was impeded or prevented by 
lawful impediments, existing in America, in spite of the fourth article 
of the treaty of peace. It is stated that, in making payments to loyalists 
before 1794, ‘ consideration was given only to debts due to British subjects 
which had been confiscated, in opposition to land forfeited, professional 
services rendered, and matters of a like nature’; whereas, in fact, the 
commissioners of 1783 expressly stated that their inquiry did not extend 
to debts due to the claimants from subjects of the American states. 
‘ These’, they wrote, ‘ we have not considered as losses, the treaty of 
peace having provided that ‘‘ creditors on either side shall meet with no 
lawful impediment to the recovery to the full thereof in sterling money ”.’ 
On the other hand, the commissioners no less expressly explained that they 
included within their range ‘ losses of offices for life’ and ‘ losses of pro- 
fessional income which the party was accustomed to acquire before the 
breaking out of the disturbances ’. H. E. E. 





Mr. 8. J. Buck has contributed to the Bibliographical Series of the 
Collections of The Illinois State Historical Library a volume entitled Travel 
and Description, 1765-1865 (Springfield, Illinois: Published by The 
Trustees of the Library, 1914), which contains a chronological list of works 
dealing mainly but not exclusively with Illinois. It is compiled for the 
benefit of users of American libraries, but will be serviceable also to others. 


I. 
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